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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  born  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  November  10th,  1801,  being  the 
son  of  Joseph  Neale  and  Patty  Gridley  Howe. 

On  both  sides  he  came  of  patriotic  New  Eng- 
land stock.  His  uncle,  Edward  Compston  Howe, 
was  one  of  the  "Indians"  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party;  another  uncle,  Colonel  Richard  Gridley, 
fortified  Bunker  Hill  the  night  before  the  battle 
named  therefor.  He  valued  his  descent  from  the 
Gridleys,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  "fine  old  fam- 
ily"; but  he  was  little  inclined  to  talk  about  his 
forbears;  his  concern  was  with  tomorrow,  not 
with  yesterday.  It  was  not  from  him  that  his 
children  learned  of  the  two  colonial  Gridleys, 
brothers,  who  were  christened  "Believe"  and 
"Tremble,"  nor  was  he  responsible  for  the  legend 
that  when  time  was,  a  Mistress  Howe  was  hanged 
as  a  witch  on  Boston  Common. 

As  with  so  many  colonial  families,  there  are 
no  revealing  letters  or  journals.  New  Englanders 
in  those  days  were  too  busy  working,  struggling, 
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praying,  to  record  their  thoughts  and  deeds. 
Perhaps  neither  Howes  nor  Gridleys  had  a  lean- 
ing that  way;  or  perhaps  my  father's  step- 
mother (whom  he  cordially  detested)  destroyed 
any  such  records.  It  is  told  of  this  lady 
that  when  she  wished  to  carry  out  some  special 
plan,  she  would  say  to  her  husband,  "Oh,  Mr. 
Howe!  your  children  would  never  allow  it!" 
"Damn  my  children!"  the  old  gentleman  would 
cry,  with  a  thump  of  his  fist.  "I'll  do  it!" 

My  Grandfather  Howe  lived  in  Pearl  Street. 
He  was  a  manufacturer  of  ropes  and  cordage,  an 
important  industry  in  the  days  of  sail,  when  the 
life  of  the  young  country  depended  largely  on 
her  shipping.  He  had  a  large  ropewalk  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Charles  Street,  not  far  from 
where  the  Public  Garden  now  blossoms.  This 
was  a  favorite  play-place  of  Sam  Howe's.  The 
Charles  River  flowed  invitingly  past  the  rope- 
walk,  and  he  was  in  and  out  of  the  water.  It  was 
specially  attractive  in  early  spring,  when  the  ice 
broke  up.  Then  it  was  his  delight  to  "run  tiddle- 
ties,"  jumping  from  cake  to  cake,  keeping  his 
balance  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be.  Once  he 
fell  in  and  was  fished  out  by  his  father,  who 
briefly  bade  him  go  home,  and  tell  his  mother 
to  whip  him. 

"I  went  home,"  said  my  father  (quite  a  trudge 
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from  Charles  Street  to  Pearl,  in  icy-wet 
clothes!),  "but  my  mother  did  not  whip  me!" 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Pearl  Street  house 
was  like;  do  not  even  know  its  number.  A  few 
pieces  of  heavy  mahogany  furniture;  the  "Wolf's 
Head"  spoons  and  forks;  the  ancient  porringer, 
marked  jHA,  made  by  John  Burt,  probably  about 
1720-30,  for  John  Howe  and  his  wife  Abigail 
(Howard) ;  the  twelve  silver  tumblers,  shaped 
like  barrels,  with  which  the  little  Howes  grew 
up;  these  things  could  tell  the  story  if  they 
would. 

My  father  worshipped  his  beautiful  young 
mother.  She  lived  until  he  went  to  college,  and 
the  family  grew  up  in  a  normal,  happy  way. 
There  were  six  children:  Joseph,  Edward  and 
Samuel;  Elizabeth,  Maria  and  Jennette. 

At  eleven,  Sam  was  sent  to  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  then  under  a  harsh  and  brutal  regime. 
We  have  no  record  of  the  boy's  scholarship  there ; 
we  know  that  on  one  occasion  the  Principal,  hav- 
ing announced  that  he  was  going  to  "make  him 
cry,"  beat  the  child's  hand  almost  to  a  jelly,  but 
produced  no  tears.  We  know  also  that  in  a 
Democratic-Federalist  dispute  among  the  boys, 
Sam  Howe,  one  of  the  few  Democrats  in  the 
school,  refusing  to  abjure  his  principles,  was 
thrown  headlong  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  the 
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Principal  looking  on  without  comment.  These 
things  and  others  like  them,  though  painful  at 
the  time,  were  grist  for  the  mill  of  the  man  who, 
with  Horace  Mann,  was  to  reform  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts. 

The  rope  and  cordage  business  prospered  and 
flourished  until  the  War  of  1812,  when  Grand- 
father Howe  supplied  the  Federal  Government 
with  large  quantities  of  ropes,  etc.,  for  which  he 
was  never  paid.  From  this  blow  the  business 
never  recovered.  As  the  three  sons  grew  toward 
manhood,  their  father  realized  that  he  could  send 
only  one  of  them  to  college.  If  there  were  college 
examinations  in  1818,  Grandfather  Howe  took 
no  heed  of  them.  Calling  his  three  sons  around 
him,  he  opened  the  Family  Bible,  and  bade  each 
read  a  chapter  in  turn. 

"The  one  who  reads  best,"  he  announced, 
"shall  go  to  college!" 

Sam  read  incomparably  best.  I  cannot  imagine 
my  uncle  Joseph  reading  aloud,  and  my  father 
was  one  of  the  best  readers  I  ever  heard.  My 
uncle  Edward  is  merely  a  name  to  me;  he  was 
sent  to  sea,  and  to  shipwreck  and  early  death. 
Joseph  was  "placed"  in  business;  became  in  due 
time  president  of  the  New  England  Glass 
Works,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston 
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Theatre  and  of  other  good  things;  prospered  in 
a  quiet  and  steady  way. 

Sam,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  went  to 
Brown  University.  Harvard  was  at  the  time 
strongly  Federalist,  and  his  father  an  ardent 
Democrat. 

He  did  well  enough  in  his  studies  at  Brown, 
but  it  was  not  of  these  that  he  used  to  tell  us 
children.  He  loved  to  tell  of  the  "monkey  shines" 
which  enlivened  his  collegiate  career,  and  we 
loved  to  hear.  Many  years  later,  he  called  on  his 
old  College  President  for  the  express  purpose  of 
apologizing  for  these  pranks.  Old  Dr.  Meserve, 
then  living  in  retirement,  eyed  his  former  pupil 
with  alarm,  and  motioned  him  to  a  seat  at  some 
distance  from  his  own. 

"I  declare,  Howe,"  he  exclaimed,  moving  his 
chair  still  farther  back,  "I  am  afraid  of  you 
now!  I'm  afraid  there  will  be  a  torpedo  under 
my  chair  before  I  know  it." 

He  graduated  in  1821,  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  No 
skylarking  here!  he  studied  ardently  under  the 
great  teachers  and  practitioners  of  the  day:  In- 
galls,  Jeffries,  Warren,  Jackson,  Bigelow,  Chan- 
ning;  and  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  1824. 

The  morning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  broke 
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"with  a  great  wakening  light."  Europe  was 
ablaze  with  shining  names.  In  this  country,  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  President;  Clay,  Marshall, 
Jay,  made  a  brilliant  constellation.  In  New  Eng- 
land, Emerson  and  Thoreau,  Whittier,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell  and  Holmes,  were  making  ready 
to  lift  their  torches.  These  men  were  later  to  be 
Sam  Howe's  friends  and  associates,  working 
side  by  side  with  him  in  many  fields,  breaking 
the  ground,  sowing  and  planting,  for  those  who 
should  come  after. 

The  first  call,  however,  came  to  him  from  over- 
seas. The  Greek  War  of  Independence  was  now 
in  its  third  year.  With  varying  fortunes,  but  with 
unshakable  resolution,  the  Greeks  were  fighting 
to  throw  off  once  and  for  all  the  rule  of  Turkey, 
which  had  held  them  in  subjection  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years.  The  world  over,  young  and 
ardent  souls  were  springing  up,  diverse  in  race, 
character,  traditions ;  united  in  one  thing,  the  love 
of  Greece  and  the  resolve  to  help  her  in  her  need. 
"Philhellenes,"  these  men  were  called.  The  word 
may  mean  little  today;  in  the  early  Eighteen- 
Twenties  it  was  one  to  conjure  with.  The  move- 
ment was  kindled  into  a  blaze  when,  at  the  height 
of  his  brilliant  career,  Byron  threw  himself  into 
it.  All  over  the  reading  world,  young  men  were 
declaiming  his  splendid  lines : 
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The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece ! 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung. 

I  can  hear  my  father  now,  reciting  them,  the 
fire  of  youth  still  in  his  voice  and  his  eyes. 

Briefly,  Greece  was  once  more  the  theme  of 
song  and  story.  Young  Howe  was  at  this  time  in 
restless  and  sorrowful  mood.  He  was  ardently  at- 
tached to  a  lovely  girl  who  returned  his  affection, 
but  from  whom  circumstances  had  permanently 
separated  him.  He  determined  to  offer  his  sword 
and  his  services  as  surgeon  to  the  Greek  army. 
He  must  first  have  a  sword  to  offer;  he  sought 
out  a  teacher  of  fencing,  and  mastered  the  use 
of  rapier  and  small  sword.  We  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  him  about  this  time,  written  by  Colonel 
Jonathan  Miller,  his  friend  and  brother-in-arms. 

Miller  tells  how,  when  he  was  packing  his 
trunk  for  Greece,  "in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  City  Tavern  in  Boston,"  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door.  Opening  it,  he  saw  "a  fine-looking 
youth  of  about  twenty  years  of  age;  of  good 
height,  slender,  but  uncommonly  handsome  in 
his  person."  This  was  Sam  Howe,  newly  grad- 
uated from  college,  awaiting  his  diploma  as  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine.  He  had  heard  that  Miller  was 
going  to  Greece,  and  called  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance and  tell  him  of  his  own  similar  resolve. 

"I  was  astonished!"  says  the  Colonel.  "His 
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tapering  fingers  showed  that  he  had  been  unused 
to  labor,  and  when  I  contrasted  my  brawny  limbs 
with  his,  which  had  been  annured  (sic)  from 
childhood  to  till  the  hard  though  genial  soil  of 
Vermont,  and  had  likewise  gone  through  two 
and  a  half  years'  service  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  regular  Army — I  could  not  but  feel  how 
much  more  fitted  I  considered  myself  than  him 
for  so  hardy  a  service,  being  also  six  years  his 
seignor  (sic)" 

Had  young  Howe  consulted  his  friends?  No, 
but  he  meant  shortly  to  do  so.  He  had  studied  the 
arts  of  attack  and  defence.  He  had  at  home 
masks,  foils,  gloves  and  cudgels:  would  Colonel 
Miller  come  and  see  ?  Miller  went  the  next  morn- 
ing; tried  all  the  weapons. 

"In  all  but  the  foil  my  arm  was  too  powerful 
for  him;  at  this  I  was  soon  obliged  to  yield." 

They  talked  of  the  war,  of  the  ocean,  and 
foreign  dangers,  and  were  overheard  by  Sam's 
sisters  in  the  next  room.  (The  beloved  mother 
had  died  while  he  was  still  in  college.) 

"Shall  I  ever  forget,"  cries  the  gallant  Miller, 
"when  the  lovely  Jennette  rushing  into  the  room 
exclaimed  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  'Why  Samuel, 
you  do  not  think  seriously  of  going?'  " 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  my  Aunt  Jennette  rush- 
ing. Her  later  motions  were  as  ponderous  as  her 
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early  ones  were  swift  and  sylphlike.  She  kept 
her  beauty,  though,  and  her  adoration  of  her 
brother  Sam. 

Grandfather  Howe  regarded  the  Quixotic  ad- 
venture with  solid  disapproval,  but  he  might  as 
well  have  set  his  face  against  the  west  wind.  Sam 
sailed  for  Greece  in  the  winter  of  1824-5. 

In  April  of  the  latter  year,  Byron  died  at 
Missolonghi.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  he  died 
in  my  father's  arms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two 
never  met.  Their  nearest  point  of  contact  was 
at  the  sale  of  Byron's  effects,  which  my  father 
sorrowfully  attended,  in  company  with  Colonel 
Miller.  Miller  bought  the  splendid  sword;  my 
father  chose  the  helmet,  a  beautiful  affair  of  steel 
inlaid  with  gold,  with  a  floating  plume  of  blue. 
Until  recently  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  treas- 
ures of  our  family.  In  1926  my  sister,  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  took  it  to  Athens,  and  presented 
it,  in  the  name  of  our  father's  children,  to  the 
Ethnological  Museum,  where  it  rests,  purple- 
cushioned,  glass-covered,  a  permanent  memorial 
of  the  soldier-poet,  and  of  the  man  who  carried 
on  in  Greece  the  work  he  had  begun. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE 

The  Greek  Revolution,  now  generally  known 
as  the  War  of  Independence,  had  broken  out  in 
1821;  Mahmoud  II  (1808-1839)  being  then  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey.  For  four  hundred  years  Greece 
had  lain  prostrate  under  Turkish  tyranny;  the 
long  score  mounted,  even  while  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire— already  broken  up  into  provinces,  ruled  by 
Pashas  more  or  less  independent — seemed  crum- 
bling into  ruins. 

To  the  amazement  of  Europe,  the  young  Sul- 
tan, although  brought  up  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
seraglio,  proved  a  strong  and  able  man.  He 
devoted  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  to  estab- 
lishing his  position,  and  so  effectively  strength- 
ened his  hands  that  by  1820  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  attack  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina,  the  most  powerful 
of  his  unruly  subordinates.  To  this  end  he  called 
to  his  aid  the  Suliotes,  a  brave  and  warlike  tribe 
of  Greeks  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
in  Ali's  territory  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Ionian  Islands;  promising  them  definitely 
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that  when,  with  their  aid,  Ali  Pasha  was  defeated, 
their  mountains  should  be  restored  to  them. 
Gladly  they  flocked  to  the  Ottoman  banner,  and 
fought  as  men  fight  for  home  and  country.  Ali 
was  crushed ;  the  Suliotes  looked  eagerly  for  their 
reward,  and  were  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  The 
victorious  Mahmoud,  having  no  further  need, 
took  no  further  heed  of  the  mountain  soldiers. 
His  denial  fell  like  a  spark  on  gunpowder. 

Prince  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  Phanariot,* 
was  the  first  to  take  up  arms.  Garmanos,  Bishop 
of  Patras,  raised  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and 
called  on  the  people,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
liberty,  to  rise  against  their  oppressors.  By  May, 
1821,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  blaze,  the  flames 
fanned  by  news  of  the  hideous  massacres  of 
Greeks  in  Constantinople.  In  January,  1822, 
the  independence  of  Greece  was  proclaimed. 
Mavrocordatos,  another  Phanariot,  was  ap- 
pointed President.  A  fleet  was  collected,  and 
attacked  the  Turks  vigorously  by  sea.  In  revenge 
the  Turks  fell  on  the  Ionian  Islands;  massacred 
or  sold  into  slavery  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  and 
later  those  of  Kasos  and  Psara. 

By  1824,  Mahmoud  became  seriously  alarmed, 
and  called  for  help  on  the  most  powerful  pro- 

*  Greeks  holding  high  office  under  the  Turks  generally  lived  in 
the  Phanarion  district  of  Constantinople,  hence  were  known  as 
Phanariots. 
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vincial  governor  remaining,  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha 
of  Egypt.  The  latter  sent  a  body  of  well-disci- 
plined Arabs  to  the  Peloponnesus,  under  com- 
mand of  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha.  All  through 
that  year  he  harried  the  Greeks,  and  a  bitter  fight 
was  kept  up.  It  was  during  the  following  winter 
that,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  Dr.  Howe 
sailed  for  Greece,  arriving  there  in  January, 
1825.  Many  years  after  *  he  thus  describes  his 
first  days  in  Greece: 

In  the  winter,  the  much  dreaded  expedition  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  with  the  Egyptian  army,  landed  at 
Modon.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment to  get  up  an  army  to  oppose  them,  and 
Mavrocordatos  accepted  my  offer  to  go  with  them  as 
surgeon.  The  President!  and  Mavrocordatos  came 
to  the  south  of  Peloponnesus  with  such  forces  as  they 
could  raise.  At  first  there  was  an  attempt  to  organize 
the  army,  and  I  attempted  to  create  hospitals  and  to 
provide  ambulances  for  the  wounded.  But  after  the 
capture  of  Navarino  by  the  Turks,  everything  was 
thrown  into  confusion.  Mavrocordatos  fled  to  Na- 
poli.J  The  dark  day  of  Greece  had  come.  All  regular 
opposition  of  the  Greeks  was  overcome.  The  Turks 
advanced  fiercely  and  rapidly  up  the  Peloponnesus. 

*  In  an  autobiographical  letter  to  Horace  Mann,  written  at 
the  latter's  request. 

f  At  this  time  Konduriotes  was  President,  and  Mavrocordatos 
was  Secretary  of  State  and  commander  of  the  expedition  against 
Ibrahim  Pasha. 

t  Now  called  Nauplia. 
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I  joined  one  of  the  small  guerrilla  bands  that  hung 
about  the  enemy,  doing  all  the  harm  they  could. 
I  could  be  of  little  or  no  use  as  surgeon,  and  was 
expected  to  divide  my  attention  between  killing 
Turks,  helping  Greeks,  and  taking  care  of  my  bacon. 
I  was  naturally  very  hardy,  active,  and  tough,  and 
soon  became  equal  to  any  of  the  mountain  soldiery  in 
capacity  for  endurance  of  fatigue,  hunger,  and 
watchfulness.  I  could  carry  my  gun  and  heavy  belt 
with  yataghan  and  pistols  all  day  long,  clambering 
among  the  mountain  passes,  could  eat  sorrel  and 
snails,  or  go  without  anything,  and  at  night  lie  down 
on  the  ground  with  only  my  shaggy  capote,  and 
sleep  like  a  log. 

A  brother  officer  said  of  my  father  that  "he 
only  became  a  surgeon  when  the  fighting  was 
over!"  There  was  plenty  of  rough  surgery  to 
perform  in  camp  and  field,  and  he  notes  soberly 
in  a  letter  to  his  father  that  "good  fortune,  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  a  steady  hand,  have 
carried  me  successfully  through  several  surgical 
operations,  which  have  got  me  some  fame."  He 
ventures  to  say  that  he  will  perform  more  opera- 
tions in  one  year  than  any  surgeon  in  Boston, 
except  in  a  hospital.  "So  you  see  that  this  knowl- 
edge of  surgery  alone  will  compensate  me  for 
everything." 

From  the  first,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  outcome 
of  the  struggle.  Greece  would  succeed;  she  must 
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succeed.  It  was  a  guerrilla  war;  the  opponents 
were  well-matched  in  courage  and  hardihood ;  but 
the  Greeks  were  in  their  own  country.  They  could 
climb  like  goats ;  shoot  from  any  vantage  or  dis- 
advantage; find  cover  behind  any  tree  or  stone. 
To  the  more  disciplined  Turkish  troops,  one  hud- 
dle of  mountains  was  very  like  another.  They 
never  knew  what  rocky  barrier  might  suddenly 
burst  into  flame,  what  dim  ravine  blossom  with 
musket-smoke.  They  did  not  like  it.  The  Greek 
soldiers  were  ill-fed,  worse  clothed,  and  practi- 
cally not  paid  at  all;  but  they  were  fighting  for 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  women  and 
children. 

One  of  my  most  treasured  possessions  is  a 
small,  roughly  bound  sheepskin  notebook,  filled 
from  end  to  end  with  close,  crabbed  writing.  This 
is  my  father's  wartime  diary,  hastily  written  by 
camp-fire  or  in  wayside  hut.  From  it  we  learn 
what  his  life  was  from  day  to  day. 

Started  Eve  hours  since  from  Tripolitza,  in  com- 
pany with  General  Jervis,  as  he  is  called,  and  about 
forty-five  soldiers ;  came  within  about  half  a  mile  of 
this  village,  when  it  began  to  rain  very  hard,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  it.  Squatted  down 
upon  a  sort  of  straw  pillow  placed  on  the  ground,  I 
enjoy  all  the  luxury  of  a  Grecian  hut;  which,  in 
point  of  elegance,  ease,  and  comfort,  although  not 
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equal  to  the  meanest  of  our  negro  huts,  is  neverthe- 
less somewhat  superior  to  the  naked  rock.  We  have 
two  apartments,  but  no  partitions  between  them,  the 
different  rooms  being  constituted  by  the  inequality 
of  the  ground,  we  living  up  the  hill,  while  the  serv- 
ants and  horses  live  down  in  the  lower  part ;  and  the 
smoke  of  our  fires,  rising  to  the  roof  and  seeking  in 
vain  for  some  hole  to  escape,  comes  back  again  to 
me 

The  next  entry  was  made  on  the  road,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  roar  of  cannon.  He  was  in 
sight  of  the  sea,  of  the  castle  of  Koron,  and 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  field  of  action. 

...  I  begin  to  find  that  I  must  fight  as  a  common 
soldier  or  retreat,  which  I  will  not  do.  My  medicines 
are  behind  at  Tripolitza.  I  have  instruments  and 
bandages  only,  but  those  in  no  order;  no  arrange- 
ments for  the  wounded,  and,  since  I  cannot  be  useful 
in  my  profession,  why,  here  goes  life  and  soul  for 
Greece  and  liberty ! 

The  skirmish  that  followed  was  one  of  many, 
in  which  the  young  surgeon-soldier  kept  his  hand 
on  pistol,  yataghan  or  scalpel,  whichever  was 
needed  at  the  moment. 

It  was  a  wild  life.  Of  camp,  tent,  baggage- 
wagon,  the  Greek  soldier — in  this  part  of  the 
country  at  least — knew  nothing.  He  was  active 
as  a  chamois,  and  chamois-like  he  sprang  from 
rock  to  rock,  pursuing — or  evading — an  enemy 
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hardy  as  himself.  His  food  was  a  handful  of 
olives  or  a  raw  onion,  unless  he  had  the  luck  to 
find  a  wild  fig  tree.  His  bed  was  a  stone,  with 
his  goatskin  capote  for  covering. 

Oh,  who  is  so  brave  as  the  bold  Suliote, 

With  his  snowy  chemise  and  his  shaggy  capote? 

The  chemise  was  probably  not  always  snowy; 
the  fustanella  or  floccata,  the  full-plaited  white 
cotton  kilt  which  made  his  dress  so  picturesque, 
was,  my  father  said,  used  at  need  as  tablecloth, 
napkin,  or  pocket-handkerchief.  A  hardy,  active, 
indomitable  creature;  but  "he  will  not  work,  for 
he  thinks  it  disgraceful;  he  will  submit  to  no 
discipline,  for  he  thinks  it  makes  a  slave  of  him; 
he  will  obey  no  order  which  does  not  seem  to  him 
a  good  one;  for  he  holds  that  in  these  matters 
he  has  a  right  to  be  consulted."  * 

That  a  war  could  be  carried  on  for  seven  years, 
and  won,  by  troops  like  this,  seems  miraculous; 
but  won  it  was.  My  father  seldom  talked  about 
himself,  but  I  remember  his  once  saying,  speak- 
ing of  those  years: 

I  knew  more  than  once  what  probably  you  never 
had  any  realizing  sense  of,  to  wit,  the  sharp  gnawing 
of  real  hunger.  You  know  only  what  a  good  appetite 
is;  you  don't  know  what  a  ravening  vulture  it  be- 
comes when  it  grows  bad,  I  have  been  months  with- 

*  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  by  S.  G.  Howe. 
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out  eating  other  flesh  than  mountain  snails,  or 
roasted  wasps ;  weeks  without  bread,  and  days  with- 
out a  morsel  of  food  of  any  kind.  Woe  to  the  stray 
donkey  or  goat  that  fell  within  our  reach  then;  it 
was  quickly  slain,  and  its  flesh,  cut  up  hastily  in 
little  square  bits,  was  roasting  on  our  ramrods,  or 
devoured  half -raw. 

I  remember  asking  him  once,  in  childish  dis- 
gust, if  wasps  were  not  "horrid"  to  eat.  "Not  at 
all,"  he  replied.  "Roasted  to  a  crisp,  and  strung 
on  a  straw  like  dried  cherries,  they  were  not  at 
all  bad.  I  was  often  thankful  enough  to  get 
them!" 

It  was  in  this  guerrilla  warfare  that  the  inci- 
dent occurred  which  Whittier  describes  in  his 
poem,  "The  Hero."  *  (My  father's  name  does 
not  appear  with  the  poem;  is  only  discreetly 
mentioned  in  a  note.  The  poet  even  wrote  him  a 
quaint,  sweet  letter  of  apology  for  the  liberty 
he  had  taken!) 

As  he  was  riding  one  day  with  his  troop 
through  the  mountains,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
Turks,  a  wounded  Greek  fell  bleeding  at  his  feet. 
He  sprang  from  his  saddle,  lifted  the  man  to 
his  place,  and  saw  him  gallop  on  after  the  troop ; 
then,  with  the  breath  of  the  pursuers  almost  on 

*This  poem,  together  with  one  written  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  on  the  occasion  of  my  father's  death,  will  be  found  in  an 
Appendix. 
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his  neck,  plunged  into  a  mountain  stream  that 
crossed  the  path,  swam  across,  and  made  his  way 
to  shelter. 

I  never  heard  my  father  speak  of  the  incident, 
but  in  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  Horace 
Mann,  he  says: 

Sumner  wormed  out  some  of  my  adventures  in 
Greece,  and  one  which  he  related  to  Whittier  got 
embalmed  and  preserved,  like  an  insect  in  amber. 
Out  of  very  ordinary  material  the  poet  made  quite  a 
scene — for  example,  transforming  the  sorry  beast  I 
rode  into  a  gallant  barb  . . .  the  affair  was  not  worth 
embalming,  save  in  Francesco's  memory. 

Francesco  followed  his  preserver  through  all 
his  campaigns,  his  shadow  by  day,  his  guardian 
by  night,  sleeping  at  his  feet  like  a  faithful  dog. 

I  return  to  the  Diary. 

Friday,  April  23d,  1825,  2  p.m.  After  travelling 
four  hours  in  various  directions,  we  have  found  a 
village  where  for  some  reason,  forcible  only  to  weak 
minds,  we  are  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night. 
Our  guides  ran  away  this  morning,  and  we  have 
made  no  headway  at  all.  At  one  time  we  were  within 
five  or  six  miles  of  the  Turkish  camp;  now  we  are 
within  five  hours  (fifteen  miles)  of  Neokastro,  four 
hours  of  the  Turks,  and  six  of  the  Greeks'  main 
body,  as  nigh  as  we  can  calculate.  Learn  that  the 
cannonade  yesterday  and  the  day  before  was  by  the 
Turks  at  Neokastro ;  but  do  not  know  whether  they 
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carried  it  or  not.  Probably  not,  since  it  lasted  into 
the  very  evening,  and  the  Greeks  would  not  give  up 
just  when  night  came  to  relieve  them.  All  the  women 
fled  from  this  village  on  our  approach,  for  Jervis's 
black  servant  being  in  the  front,  a  cry  was  raised 
that  the  Arabs  had  come ;  and  the  devil  of  a  she  have 
we  to  get  us  something  to  eat.  As  for  me,  I  am  as 
hungry  as  a  wolf,  and  could  eat  the  Spartans'  black 
broth  without  seasoning. 

About  an  hour  since,  some  of  our  soldiers  went  out 
to  get  some  sheep,  as  nothing  eatable  is  to  be  found 
in  the  village.  In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  musquets, 
and  knew  that  the  shepherds  were  resisting.  Went  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  saw  the  fight;  the  fire 
was  in  all  directions,  from  behind  rocks,  trees,  etc. 
Probably  about  eighty  shot  were  fired,  when  it  be- 
came quite  dark,  and  the  fire  ceased.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  was  called  to  a  soldier  who  had  been  wounded. . . . 

Sunday,  April  ^J^th.  Arrived  yesterday  at  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  I  found  Mavrocordatos.  He  re- 
ceived me  well:  took  dinner  with  him,  and  received 
orders  to  go  back  to  Nikaia,  a  village  fourteen  miles 
from  this,  where  a  sort  of  depot  for  the  wounded  has 
been  established.  In  the  evening,  went  forth  to  see 
the  camp.  The  fires  were  all  lit,  and  around  each  sat 
fifteen  or  twenty  men,  eating  and  drinking,  or  smok- 
ing and  talking,  with  all  that  careless  glee,  that  reck- 
lessness of  the  future,  which  characterizes  soldiers. 
In  one  or  two  places  they  had  set  fire  to  large  trees, 
and  the  flame,  ascending  to  the  top  in  a  broad  sheet, 
and  stretching  on  each  side  to  the  branches,  threw 
around  its  flickering  arms  like  a  giant  of  fire. 
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This  morning  got  a  little  detained  in  the  camp.  At 
ten  o'clock  came  in  the  news  that  the  enemy  were 
rapidly  advancing  upon  the  camp ;  and  all  was  in  a 
moment  in  confusion.  The  soldiers  took  to  the  houses 
which  they  were  to  defend,  the  horses,  baggage,  and 
servants  were  ordered  into  the  church,  and  all  was 
ready  for  a  desperate  fight  in  half  an  hour.  For  my- 
self, my  feelings  were  singular,  but  I  think  not  those 
of  fear.  I  was  about  to  eat  when  the  alarm  was  given, 
but  afterwards  had  no  appetite.  The  country  was 
open  behind  me;  my  horse  was  saddled,  and  I  had 
my  orders  for  Nikaia;  but  I  chose  to  stay  and  par- 
take of  the  fight,  although  I  felt  certain  that  the 
chance  of  my  life  was  small.  I  went  to  Mavrocorda- 
tos,  and  told  him  that  I  was  willing  to  obey  orders, 
but  should  prefer  staying.  He  said  "Stay !"  I  girt  on 
my  pistols  and  dagger,  took  my  musquet,  and  put 
myself  in  the  post  of  General  Jervis.  I  was  struck 
with  Miller's  conduct.  When  he  heard  the  enemy 
were  upon  us,  he  said,  solemnly,  "Come,  let  us  eat; 
we  shall  need  it."  After  this  he  threw  himself  down 
on  his  face  in  a  corner  of  the  hut,  prayed  a  few 
minutes,  then  rose,  and  said,  with  enthusiasm: 

"Now  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock, 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock 
But  woe  to  his  kindred  and  woe  to  his  cause. . . ." 

. . .  Mavrocordatos  appears  perfectly  cool,  nor 
could  I  see  the  least  appearance  of  that  cowardice 
with  which  he  has  been  charged.  I  am  now  sitting 
writing  in  his  quarters,  where  he  is  transacting  busi- 
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ness  with  his  usual  precision  and  despatch;  he  said 
to  me,  "I  do  not  wish  for  the  enemy  to  come,  but 
would  not  give  a  pin  to  have  them  keep  away." 

Mavrocordatos ;  Kolokotrones ;  Ypsilanti ;  Mi- 
aulis;  I  cannot  follow  their  wild  campaigns  or 
describe  their  strange,  chaotic  battles;  can  only 
follow  the  young  surgeon  as  best  I  may. 

Up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  wavered  the  fight, 
now  among  the  mountains,  now  by  the  seashore. 
May  25th  finds  him  "near  Kalamata,"  with  his 
wounded,  who  were  brought  in  two  large  boats. 
The  place  is  safe  from  the  Turks,  and  crowded 
with  refugees.  He  describes  the  scene  on  the 
shore,  the  flickering  fires,  the  wild  figures,  the 
boats  tossing  on  the  waves,  the  shouts  from 
the  shore.  It  all  reminds  him  of  Scott  and  "The 
Pirate."  How  long  they  may  stay  there  he  can- 
not tell;  but — "I  cannot  and  shall  not  quit  my 
wounded,  come  Turk  or  devil!" 

On  May  27th  he  is  "pretty  damn'd,  consid- 
erably, particularly,  uncomfortably  hot." 

Some  breaks  in  the  Journal  make  it  uncertain 
just  when  or  why  he  was  transferred  to  the  Greek 
fleet,  being  appointed  archichirurgos  thereof. 
July,  1825,  finds  him  at  Hydra,  spending  a 
much-needed  furlough,  with  the  officers  of  the 
British  fleet  stationed  there.  They  received  him 
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warmly,  and  he  passed  delightful  days  on  board 
the  Naiad  and  the  Cambrian, 

By  August  he  was  in  Napoli  di  Romania 
(Nauplia) ;  called  on  President  Mavrocordatos, 
and  was  received 

with  more  than  usual  politeness.  He  gave  me  a  cham- 
ber in  his  house,  and  told  me  to  present  my  accounts 
to  government  for  arrears,  and  they  should  be  paid. 
This  surprised  me,  as  I  had  not  thought  of  getting 
any  of  my  past  time  paid  for.  My  accounts,  amount- 
ing to  $75.,  were  accordingly  presented  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  War  for  approval,  and  payment  promised  in  a 
few  hours.  But  the  day  passed  away,  and  their  usual 
promise  of  to-morrow  was  the  only  pay  I  got. . . . 

August  %lst.  Received  from  the  treasury  sixty-two 
piastres  for  past  services.  In  order  to  get  at  money, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  four  men,  one  of  whom  has  the 
key  to  the  door,  and  the  other  three  each  a  different 
key  to  the  iron  chest,  which  cannot  be  opened  but  by 
all  three.  Thus,  after  my  various  losses,  I  am  $20 
richer  than  I  was  on  my  first  landing  in  Greece  eight 
months  ago,  in  which  time  I  have  acquired  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  some  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  great  professional  experience,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  better  understanding  of  men  and  the 
world.  Should  my  health  continue,  I  shall  ever  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  coming  to  Greece. . . . 

The  autumn  of  1825  was  spent  mostly  in 
attendance  on  a  Greek  expedition  whose  aim  was 
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to  take  Crete  from  the  Turks  in  possession.  The 
affair  seems  to  have  been  hopeless  almost  from 
the  first.  In  several  provinces  of  the  island  the 
people  "rose,"  but  they  did  not  stay  risen.  For 
two  months  my  father  was  stationed  at  the  little 
island  fortress  of  Grabousi,  off  the  Cretan  coast. 
On  the  way  thither  his  vessel  was  chased  by  a 
Turkish  corsair,  but  escaped  "with  sail  and  oar," 
and  made  the  harbor  safely. 

He  describes  the  little  rocky  island,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sea,  the  fortress  atop ;  on  one 
side  the  rock  rising  two  hundred  feet  straight 
and  sheer;  the  other  side  bristling  with  cannon, 
forty-six  of  them.  The  place  was  impregnable, 
and  was  provisioned,  he  thought,  for  many  years ; 
yet  "we  get  here  but  a  small  variety  to  eat; 
hardly  any  fruit  or  vegetables,  for  things  are  so 
unsettled  that  the  inhabitants  will  not  bring  them 
off." 

He  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  about  the  pro- 
visions, for  on  October  1st  he  writes : 

The  Pasha  is  . . .  continuing  on  toward  Grabousi, 
our  soldiers  retreating  before  him.  If  they  continue, 
I  know  not  what  is  to  be  done;  there  are  not  provi- 
sions enough  in  the  place  to  last  us  a  fortnight.  And 
then  for  the  hundreds  of  families  who  have  taken 
refuge  under  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  God!  what 
must  be  their  sufferings!  As  for  myself,  come  what 
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will,  I  am  ready.  I  had  half  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  the  place,  but  now  that  ill  luck  has  come  and 
danger  thickens,  it  would  be  dishonourable ;  nor  can 
I  think  of  quitting  my  wounded,  though  the  time  for 
which  I  was  engaged  expired  a  week  ago. . . . 

Friday,  October  21st My  patients  get  on  well, 

and  I  have  thus  far  kept  the  unshaken  confidence  of 
forty  out  of  forty-two  wounded,  in  spite  of  the 
machinations  of  a  native  doctor,  who  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  me  in  knowing  the  language ;  but  while 
I  labour  from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  he  has  but  two  to  attend.  I  never  have  felt 
toward  any  of  the  native  doctors  anything  but  pity 
for  their  ignorance  and  contempt  for  their  presump- 
tion. Gladly  would  I  do  my  duty  and  endeavour  to 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  surgery,  but  they 
are  so  conceited  or  so  stubborn  that  they  will  not 
allow  any  mode  but  their  own  to  be  even  worthy  of 
trial.  Then  they  are  generally  the  most  unprincipled 
rascals,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them 
would  give  me  a  dose  of  poison  if  they  could  get  a 
chance. . . . 

In  the  letter  to  Horace  Mann  already  quoted, 
he  thus  sums  up  the  recollections  of  his  soldiering 
days  in  Greece,  which  were  pleasanter  in  the 
retrospect  than  at  the  time: 

I  liked  the  excitement  immensely;  the  dangers 
gave  zest  to  it,  and  I  was  as  happy  as  youth,  health, 
a  good  cause,  and  tolerably  clean  conscience  could 
make  me.  Inter  nos,  I  think  I  was  unconscious  of  any 
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purpose  usually  called  selfish.  I  wanted  no  money, 
and  got  little.  I  did  not  think  about  other  glory  than 
the  approval  of  those  about  me.  These  circumstances, 
I  think,  together  with  my  familiarity  with  their 
language,  and  my  sharing  their  hardships,  made  me 
a  favorite  with  the  soldiers,  the  peasantry,  etc., 
whereas  most  of  the  foreigners  were  not  so.  They 
came  usually  for  personal  distinction,  and  for 
honour;  they  were  brave,  longed  to  expose  them- 
selves and  be  distinguished,  and  were  generally  dis- 
contented and  disappointed  because  there  was  hard 
fare,  hard  marches,  and  no  glory.  Many  and  many  a 
poor  fellow  have  I  known — Germans,  Swiss,  French, 
or  English — who  came  with  high  hopes  and  ambi- 
tion, who  was  only  disappointed.  Many  could  not 
bear  to  wait;  they  disliked  the  poor  fare,  the  ex- 
posure, the  poverty,  but  above  all,  the  lack  of  glory 
— gazetting  glory.  Some  were  killed,  some  were 
broken  down  and  died  on  marches,  some  took  to  raki 
(rum),  some  deserted,  and  but  very  few  got  off  alive. 
My  desire  was  to  help  along  the  cause.  I  cared  not 
for  what  I  ate,  or  what  I  wore,  or  whether  anybody 
knew  me,  and  therefore  the  people  and  the  soldiers 
rather  took  to  me.  I  had  many  friends  in  humble 
life,  God  help  them !  I  can  say  sincerely  that  I  found 
the  Greeks  kindly  affectioned,  trustful,  grateful,  and 
as  far  as  my  intercourse  with  them  went,  honest 
people.  They  always  treated  me  as  well  as  I  wished  to 
be  treated. 


CHAPTER  III 

"OBSTACLES  ARE  THINGS  TO  BE 
OVERCOME"  * 

For  a  year  Athens  lay  besieged  (July,  1826, 
to  June,  1827) — a  long,  cruel  year  of  anguish 
and  suffering  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  of 
guerrilla  warfare  throughout  the  country.  Ibra- 
him laid  waste  a  district  here  and  there,  but  was 
hampered  by  lack  of  funds:  Ali's  credit  was 
running  low.  At  sea,  the  Greeks  had  the  advan- 
tage, the  Turks  being  in  such  terror  of  the  Greek 
fire-balls  that  they  were  apt  to  scurry  away 
without  giving  battle.  It  was  as  if  both  sides  were 
holding  their  breath,  waiting  for  the  fall  of 
Athens.  On  June  2nd,  1827,  it  fell. 

From  February  to  June  of  this  year,  there 
is  no  record  of  my  father's  doings :  we  may  sup- 
pose him  carrying  on  his  work,  of  succoring  and 
supplying,  as  best  he  might.  A  letter  to  his  father 
(June  24th)  says  briefly: 

I  have  been  sent  to  America  by  the  Government. 
My  letters  will  be  made  out  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 

*  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
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ment  arrives  at  this  place,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days, 
and  after  six  weeks  I  hope  to  take  my  departure. . . . 
I  left  the  naval  service  at  the  instance  of  Government 
to  go  to  America,  but  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  with 
provisions  has  detained  me  here  in  order  to  help  in 
the  distribution. . . . 

These  vessels  had  been  sent  from  America  by 
the  friends  of  Greece;  their  cargoes,  food  and 
clothing  for  the  women  and  children  who  were 
starving  in  the  mountains  and  caves,  while  the 
men  fought  in  the  field.  My  father,  postponing 
his  departure  for  America,  took  charge  at  once 
of  these  supplies;  thus  entering  upon  the  real 
work  of  his  life,  that  of  constructive  ministration. 

The  story  may  be  briefly  told. 

The  first  distribution  was  at  Astros.  On  July 
18th  (1827)  he  began  at  daybreak,  "visiting 
the  huts  and  holes  of  the  poor,"  and  giving  orders 
for  flour  to  those  whom  he  found  in  misery. 
There  were  about  four  hundred  families,  all  of 
them  poor  enough,  many  miserable  "beyond 
description  or  endurance";  half -naked,  lying 
under  wretched  huts  made  of  branches  hastily 
thrown  together,  with  no  food  save  such  herbs 
and  grass  as  they  could  pick  up.  At  first  he  was 
unmolested,  but  after  a  few  hours  the  "General" 
on  a  neighboring  hill-top  sent  word  that  the  dis- 
tribution must  be  only  to  persons  designated  by 
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him.  He  deplored  Dr.  Howe's  taking  such 
trouble  and  fatigue,  running  about  in  the  sun, 
exposing  himself  without  necessity.  He  would 
make  out  a  list;  meantime  the  distribution  must 
stop.  Briefly,  he  would  like  to  keep  the  matter 
and  the  supplies  in  his  own  hands.  The  soldiers 
began  to  drive  the  poor  people  away  from  the 
stores  round  which  they  were  clustering  with 
hungry  eyes  and  outstretched  hands;  my  father 
in  turn  ordered  the  soldiers  off.  He  would  ex- 
amine the  list,  he  said,  when  he  had  finished  with 
those  families  to  whom  he  had  promised  aid.  The 
distribution  went  on,  till  the  twenty  barrels  of 
food  and  the  piles  of  clothing  which  he  had 
brought  ashore  were  all  given  out.  Nine  pounds 
of  food  to  each  person ;  clothing  enough  to  cover 
the  naked,  shivering  bodies.  When  all  were  pro- 
vided, and  the  seashore  left  bare  of  barrels  and 
bales,  the  young  surgeon  sailed  away  for  Napoli, 
sending  word  to  the  General  that  he  would  return 
next  day.  If  allowed  to  distribute  in  his  own 
way,  he  would  remain;  if  not,  he  would  go  else- 
where. 

He  found  Napoli  in  a  dreadful  condition:  the 
houses  in  ruins ;  the  dead  unburied  in  the  streets ; 
the  whole  population,  twenty  thousand  souls, 
driven  from  their  homes  to  find  shelter  in  the 
castle,  and  to  fill  every  vessel  and  boat  in  the 
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harbor.  The  town  lay  dead;  the  stillness  broken 
only  by  the  occasional  tramp  of  soldiers,  who 
dared  not  go  about  save  in  large  parties;  open 
hostilities  had  ceased  for  the  moment,  but  might 
at  the  least  signal  break  out  again. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  at  Leonidi.  I  read  in 
the  Journal: 

Bought  of  a  priest  and  of  the  King  (as  the 
Commandant  is  called)  a  negro  slave,  in  whom  they 
both  had  a  right,  the  priest  having  bought  her,  and 
the  King  claiming  her  for  a  debt;  so  I  got  a  paper 
from  them  both,  paid  180  piastres,  and  gave  her  im- 
mediately a  writing  of  freedom.  The  circumstances 
of  this  poor  creature  were  miserable  enough;  her 
master,  an  infernal  brute  by  nature,  treated  her  so 
much  the  worse  as  she  was  a  burden  on  his  hands,  he 
not  being  able  to  sell  her  for  as  much  as  he  gave. 
She  was  in  the  same  house  with  me,  and  came  so 
often,  praying  me  in  such  agony  to  deliver  her  from 
the  monster,  falling  at  my  feet  and  kissing  them, 
and  showing  me  not  only  marks  of  blows,  but  scars 
from  wounds  and  stabs  inflicted  by  her  master,  that  I 
determined  to  get  her  liberty  and  try  to  send  her 
home,  and  after  much  trouble  and  trafficking  I  ef- 
fected it,  getting  a  receipt  from  Mavromichalis,  in 
order  that  I  might  show  to  the  world,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  that  in  Greece,  although  slavery  is  not 
allowed  by  law,  a  man  can  keep  slaves  and  most 
abominably  ill-treat  them, — may  kill  them;  for  this 
priest,  I  am  certain,  if  he  could  not  have  sold  her  to 
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me,  would  have  shot  her.  And  by  having  the  name 
of  Mavromichalis  I  can  show  to  the  world  that  the 
great  and  powerful  have  the  same  principle.  Took 
the  poor  creature  on  board  with  me,  and  was  con- 
soled by  the  thought  that,  if  my  expenses  should  not 
be  paid  from  the  Committee's  funds,  I  have  saved  a 
human  being  from  a  horrible  state  of  slavery,  and 
perhaps  from  death. . . . 

He  left  Leonidi  July  26th  with  an  assistant, 
three  servants  and  three  muleteers,  all  armed  to 
the  teeth.  It  was  an  expedition  of  charity,  but  he 
was  warned  that  they  might  meet  with  gentry 
who  would  ask  no  questions,  but  knock  them 
down. 

He  rode  up  and  down  the  rugged  hills, 
through  desolate  villages  burned  by  the  Turks, 
where  a  few  ragged  people  crept  out  of  their 
ruined  huts  to  receive  the  heaven-sent  gifts  of 
food,  and  to  call  down  blessings  on  the  people 
of  America  and  on  their  young  almoner. 

Often  he  paused,  and  spent  a  day  giving  out 
"billets"  to  the  poor  who  came  trooping  down 
from  their  holes  and  caverns  in  the  mountains,  to 
eat  bread,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  months. 
Going  down  one  day  to  the  seashore  for  fresh 
supplies,  he  notes  that  "it  was  really  odd  to  see 
me  riding  on  a  jackass  and  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  three  hundred   ragged,   half-naked  women, 
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men,  and  children,  all  running  down  to  the  maga- 
zines for  their  portion  of  flour,  and  teasing  me 
on  the  way  for  cotton  or  cloth ;  I  might  say,  with 
FalstafT,  that  in  my  regiment  there  was  but  a 
shirt  and  a  half." 

On  and  on ;  to  Lerna,  to  Chevadi.  Here,  a  little 
ruined  village  with  a  mill,  and  thirty-seven  fam- 
ilies in  dire  misery;  there,  a  huddle  of  wretched 
huts  thrown  hastily  together  to  keep  the  weather 
off  the  half-clad  inmates.  Everywhere  nakedness, 
everywhere  starvation;  everywhere  the  tragic 
faces  lighting  up,  breaking  into  smiles,  at  sight 
of  food  and  clothing. 

There  were  more  up  in  the  mountains,  he  was 
told;  many  more,  some  of  whom  could  not  even 
move  to  come  down.  If  they  could  not  come  for 
help,  help  must  go  to  them.  Up  went  the  little 
troop ;  "a  tedious  climbing  of  two  hours,"  to  find 
a  mountain  dell  or  plain,  where  were  six  hundred 
people,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  no  single 
shelter  worthy  of  the  name,  only  the  huts,  "made 
by  sticking  up  poles,  slanting,  and  thatching 
them  with  branches  of  trees." 

The  wretchedness  was  made  more  wretched  by 
occasional  glimpses  of  former  luxury;  a  woman, 
with  hollow  cheeks  and  haggard  eyes,  gathering 
sticks  for  her  fire,  her  rags  edged  with  fur  and 
showing  traces  of  rich  embroidery;  another,  evi- 
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dently  also  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding,  shrink- 
ing back  under  the  poor  shelter  to  hide  her 
nakedness  from  the  stranger. 

The  young  man's  heart  overflowed  with  com- 
passion. He  poured  out  the  stores  with  both 
hands,  heartening  the  gifts  with  words  of  cheer, 
of  sympathy,  or  promise.  The  people  showered 
him  with  blessings,  all  they  had  to  give.  "Repaid 
thus  for  my  toil  by  the  pleasure  of  relieving  such 
want,"  he  notes,  "I  jogged  on  to  find  more 
misery,  and  after  giving  many  orders  upon  the 
road,  returned  at  night  to  the  ship." 

On  and  on ;  crossing  the  Erasinos,  to  find  him- 
self among  about  a  thousand  families,  all 
refugees  from  neighboring  cities ;  through  Argos, 
which  he  had  seen  the  year  before — a  thriving, 
busy  town — and  found  now  in  ruins;  fire  and 
sword  had  lately  passed  over  it;  "of  its  numerous 
inhabitants  a  few  wretches  were  wandering  about 
among  the  ruins  of  their  once  happy  homes,  try- 
ing to  pick  up  some  of  their  effects  to  sell  for 
a  day's  bread." 

"Through  the  famous  Marsh  of  Lerna  without 
meeting  any  Hydra." 

From  the  first,  the  crying  need  for  a  hospital 
had  been  in  my  father's  mind;  he  now  set  his 
mind  to  the  work.  He  cruised  from  shore  to 
shore,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  his  valued 
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collaborator,    Dr.    John    D.    Russ,    and    his 

friend  George  Finlay,  the  future  historian  of 
Greece,  seeking  the  best  and  most  available 
site.  Finally  they  decided  on  the  island  of 
Poros,  as  best  suited  for  the  work  until  they 
could  safely  occupy  the  large  building  at  Napoli 
given  them  by  the  Government  "for  the  purpose 
of  a  hospital,"  but  unavailable  at  the  time.  Here 
the  hospital  was  established,  with  Dr.  Russ  in 
charge. 

Here  was  a  great  step  taken ;  but  meantime  the 
supplies  were  exhausted,  the  need  growing  ever 
greater.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  trip  to 
America. 

He  sailed  November  13th,  1827,  in  the  brig 
Jane.  The  Greek  Committee  in  New  York 
(which  he  elsewhere  calls  the  Philhellenic  Com- 
mittee) received  him  with  open  arms. 

A  few  happy  days  with  his  family  were  all 
that  he  could  spare  himself;  he  must  be  about  the 
business  on  which  he  had  come.  He  found  Phil- 
hellenism  in  "the  last  stages  of  a  decline"  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere.  Edward  Everett,  states- 
man and  orator,  and  loyal  friend  of  Greece, 
urged  him  to  preach  a  Crusade  throughout  the 
country,  but  for  the  moment  his  hands  were  tied. 
His  first  thought  had  been  to  tell  his  story  in 
writing,  as  the  quickest  method  of  making  it 
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known.  He  flung  himself  into  the  writing  of  a 
book,  to  be  called  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Greek  Revolution.  This  should  have  required  a 
year  of  steady  work;  he  had  not  a  year  to  give. 
Greece  called,  in  tones  more  and  more  piteous 
and  imploring.  He  felt  that  Mr.  Everett's  plan 
was  the  best  one.  The  pen  flew  as  fast  as  it  could, 
but  the  spoken  word  would  fly  faster.  Moreover, 
he  found  that  Philhellenism  was  not  dead,  only 
sleeping,  and  waiting  for  an  awakening  voice. 
He  threw  the  chapters  of  his  book  hastily  to- 
gether; all  too  hastily,  for  inaccuracies  and  im- 
perfections crept  in,  too  late  for  correction.  He 
felt  this  so  deeply  that  on  his  final  return  from 
Greece  he  suppressed  the  volume ;  a  pity,  for  with 
all  its  faults  it  has  real  interest  and  value. 

In  April,  Elijah-like,  he  "broke  forth  like  a 
fire;  his  words  appeared  like  burning  torches." 
He  travelled  through  the  country,  speaking  in 
many  cities,  wherever  he  could  gather  an  au- 
dience. Wherever  his  voice  was  heard,  wherever 
the  compelling  flash  of  his  presence  came,  peo- 
ple's hearts  sprang  up  in  answer.  People  gave 
who  had  never  given  before.  Women  gave  their 
clothes,  children  their  toys.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time,  sixty  thousand  dollars  were  raised, 
a  large  sum  for  those  days. 
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On  April  25th  he  wrote  to  his  father: 

...  It  will  occupy  more  of  my  time  than  I  had 
anticipated,  and  it  fatigues  me  to  speak  so  much,  but 
I  cannot  help  it:  I  am  so  fully  convinced  that  my 
exertions  will  result  in  extensive  good  to  Greece  that 
I  will  go  on,  as  long  as  I  am  able,  and  folks  may  say 
or  think  what  they  please;  if  circumstances  would 
allow  me,  I  would  preach  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
that  the  foul  blot  may  not  attach  to  America  of 
having  left  a  Christian  people  to  be  exterminated  by 
the  infidels,  and  not  lifting  a  helping  hand  in  their 
behalf. ... 

Another  letter  to  his  father  strikes  a  different 
note,  and  reveals  a  singular  trait  in  Grandfather 
Howe.  The  old  gentleman  was  distressed,  was 
shocked,  at  Samuel's  speaking  in  public! 

Albany,  April  10th,  1828 
My  dear  Father: 

Yours  of  the  5th  ult.  just  received,  has  made  me 
feel  quite  unpleasantly.  I  am  sorry  you  disapprove 
my  mission ;  but  we  only  disagree  in  opinion — I  con- 
sider it  my  sacred  duty  to  go  on,  for  I  find  I  stir  up  a 
feeling,  by  relating  what  I  have  seen  in  Greece,  that 
could  not  be  done  by  any  other  means.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  I  have  set  extensive  contributions  a-go- 
ing, in  places  where,  before  my  appearance,  there 
was  not  the  least  interest  about  Greece. 

It  is  most  disagreeable  to  me  to  be  continually 
addressing  meetings, — God  knows   I  would  rather 
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serve  Greece  in  any  other  way,  if  I  could  do  it  so 
effectually ;  but  I  cannot,  and  do  you  think  it  will  be 
a  small  matter  for  me  to  reflect  that  I  have  been  the 
means  of  procuring  cargoes  of  provisions  for  Greece ; 
that  I  have  been  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds, 
perhaps,  from  starving?  You  say  this  will  not  raise 
me  in  the  opinion  of  the  sensible  part  of  the  com- 
munity. I  care  not.  My  friends,  those  who  know  my 
motives,  will  better  appreciate  my  services;  my  re- 
ward will  be  in  that. . . . 

November  (1828)  found  him  landing  at 
iEgina  with  a  cargo  of  food  and  clothing.  It  was 
a  new  man  who  landed  on  that  wild  island  of  the 
iEgean.  The  ardent  youth,  longing  for  adven- 
ture, chafing  at  delay,  uncertain  of  the  future, 
was  gone ;  in  his  place  appeared  the  man  of  keen 
insight,  of  swift  action,  of  unerring  aim. 

In  -ZEgina  there  was  work  ready  to  his  hand. 
The  island  was  full  of  refugees  from  all  parts  of 
the  war-ravaged  country.  Several  hundreds  of 
these  people  were  at  the  moment  employed  by 
the  Government  in  building  an  orphan  asylum. 
They  labored  for  bread  alone,  toiling  all  day, 
digging  and  carrying  stones  and  earth,  for  the 
bare  ration.  Their  humble  part  of  the  work  would 
soon  be  done,  and  then  starvation  was  before 
them.  My  father  resolved  to  start  a  work  which 
should  give  bread  to  some  five  hundred  people, 
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and  at  the  same  time  be  of  permanent  public 
benefit. 

The  port  of  iEgina  was  in  desperate  need  of 
repair,  "being  reduced  to  a  state  nearly  resem- 
bling a  marsh  upon  its  border,  preventing  the 
boats  from  approaching  the  shore,  and  giving  out 
an  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  odor." 

Here  was  the  opportunity.  To  remedy  these 
conditions;  to  build  a  solid  wall  around  the  bor- 
der of  the  port,  reinforced  with  stones  and  earth ; 
to  dredge  the  mud  from  the  port  within  the  wall, 
and  cover  the  whole  with  stones ;  here  was  work 
for  all. 

In  this  way  a  fine  wharf  will  be  formed  along  the 
whole  border  of  the  port;  boats  can  approach  and 
unload  at  it;  all  the  dirt  will  be  removed,  and  the 
port  rendered  excellent.  To  do  this  requires  only 
twenty  masons  to  build  the  wall,  the  poor  can  do  the 
filling,  and  will  work  for  the  same  bread  which  other- 
wise I  should  be  obliged  to  give  them  to  eat  in  idle- 
ness. I  have  resolved,  therefore,  with  the  advice  and 
at  the  earnest  request  of  all  the  men  of  information 
and  of  the  Government,  thus  to  employ  them,  instead 
of  distributing  to  them,  as  all  the  agents  have  done 
heretofore,  without  reaping  any  advantage  to  the 
public. . . . 

On  December  19th,  1828,  the  work  began,  one 
hundred  men  and  two  hundred  women  starting 
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to  dig  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Venus,  heav- 
ing up  the  great  foundation  stones  which  were 
to  make  the  wall.  (The  foundation  only  re- 
mained ;  the  temple  had  long  disappeared,  all  but 
a  single  column,  which  my  father  scrupulously 
respected.  He  "used  every  possible  precaution 
to  prevent  injuring  any  part  of  the  temple  which 
may  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  have  left,  being 
too  great  an  admirer  of  antiquities  to  commit  any 
sacrilege  upon  them.")  He  was  his  own  engineer. 
There  was  no  other ;  and  the  work  must  be  done. 
It  had  been  hard  to  choose  his  three  hundred 
men  and  women.  As  soon  as  the  people  heard 
that  there  was  work  to  be  done  and  paid  for, 
they  flocked  round  "the  American  Doctor"  in 
crowds,  weeping,  beseeching,  clamoring  for  em- 
ployment. He  chose  among  the  poorest  those 
who  had  families;  gave  the  men  pickaxes  to  dig 
out  the  stones;  gave  the  women  baskets  to  carry 
off  the  dirt. 

. . .  Their  pay  is  three  pounds  of  Indian  meal  per 
man,  and  two  and  one-half  pounds  per  woman,  and 
for  this  did  they  set  to  work  with  a  hearty  shout  of 
joy  at  finding  the  means  of  living.  I  was  pleased 
with  their  manner  of  beginning ;  after  dividing  them 
into  companies  of  twenty  and  selecting  one  in  each 
company  for  leader  or  captain,  I  told  them  to  begin, 
when  they  began  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  re- 
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peating  it  several  times,  bowing  and  saying,  "Here's 
to  a  good  beginning,  and  may  the  evening  be  happy ; 
success  to  the  Americans."  Then  they  struck  their 
pickaxes  into  the  ground  and  went  on  with  great 
glee. 

The  Journal  of  this  time  is  thrilling  reading. 
By  December  23rd  they  are : 

. . .  getting  on  finely.  The  poor  who  labour  are  now  five 
hundred,  and  it  is  cheering  to  my  heart  to  go  among 
them  and  see  the  change  that  has  taken  place.  In- 
stead of,  as  formerly,  humbly  and  tremblingly  ad- 
dressing me  and  begging  for  assistance,  they  look 
up  brightly  and  confidently  and  cry  out,  "Welcome 
among  us,  sir!"  and  they  often  add  as  I  go  away, 
"God  bless  your  father  and  mother;  God  save  the 
souls  of  your  relations ;  long  life  to  the  Americans !" 

/Egina,  December  %]$\  1828.  The  number  of  poor 
that  flock  round  to  have  their  names  enrolled  exceeds 
all  my  expectations. . . . 

As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  work  I  have  com- 
menced they  came  down  from  their  retreats  and  are 
surrounding  and  teasing  me  to  employ  them.  "Let  us 
live,  too,  and  give  us  bread,  as  well  as  the  rest." 

"But,"  say  I,  "I  have  no  need  of  more  people." 

"Oh,"  cry  they,  "only  us,  only  my  family,  do  take 
us,  for  we  shall  die  of  hunger." 

"That  cannot  be,"  say  I,  "for  you  can  still  live  as 
you  have  hitherto  lived." 

Then  they  all  cry,  "We  are  sick  and  tired  of  herbs 
and  grass ;  we  have  eaten  herbs  and  roots,  herbs  and 
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roots,  so  long  that  the  sweetest  of  them  seem  bitter 
to  us." 

Thus  pressed,  and  being  positive  of  the  extent 
of  suffering  and  that  there  is  no  deception  about 
those  who  are  so  eager  to  work  for  bread  alone,  I 
yielded  to  solicitations  and  enrolled  two  hundred 
more,  so  that  I  have  now  six  hundred  persons  getting 
out  and  transporting  stones  to  the  port,  the  men 
doing  the  heavy  work  and  the  women  removing  the 
light  earth  in  baskets. . . . 

Yet  there  were  obstacles  to  overcome.  The 
people  of  iEgina,  represented  by  the  Gerontia, 
or  Council  of  Old  Men,  saw  no  reason  why  all 
the  good  American  money  should  be  spent  on 
needy  refugees  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  good  to  have  the  port  repaired,  but 
why  stop  there?  Waiting  till  the  work  was  fairly 
under  way,  they  came  forward  with  a  prayer  that 
since  Dr.  Howe  was  going  to  expend  a  large 
sum  in  improving  their  harbor,  he  would  double 
the  sum,  and  by  deepening  and  enlarging  the 
port  still  more,  make  it  one  of  the  finest  in 
Greece.  My  father  replied  that  as  his  object  was 
to  relieve  the  poor  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a 
public  good,  he  must  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  his 
own  way.  He  added  that  he  would  cheerfully 
undertake  the  proposed  improvement  if  the 
Council  would  furnish  the  money  for  it.  This 
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they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  do;  but  they 
continued  so  to  pester  him  with  importunities 
that  he  threatened  to  stop  the  work  unless  the 
Gerontia  should  not  only  express  their  approval 
of  it,  but  should  send  him  a  written  request  to 
continue  the  repairs  in  his  own  way,  and  without 
further  molestation. 

This  was  not  enough.  The  importunities  con- 
tinued, and  one  night  he  told  his  workpeople  not 
to  assemble  in  the  morning.  He  gave  no  reason, 
but  they  learned  in  their  own  way  that  the 
iEginotes  were  responsible  for  the  threatened 
disaster.  At  daybreak  next  morning  the  whole 
six  hundred  gathered  in  the  square,  quiet, 
orderly,  determined.  They  sent  a  committee  of 
their  number  to  the  Council,  saying  that  they 
were  without  bread  for  the  day,  and  that  if  the 
American  were  prevented  from  employing  them, 
they  and  their  families  would  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  food.  The  Governor  "made  every 
attempt  to  disperse  them,"  in  vain;  they  refused 
to  stir.  Finally  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
"the  American,"  begging  him  to  break  up  the 
assembly.  My  father  sent  his  young  assistant  to 
them,  with  word  that  he  should  be  offended  if 
they  did  not  immediately  disperse.  Silently  the 
crowd  melted  away,  disappeared.  The  local  Gov- 
ernment spent  the  day  in  preparing  a  petition 
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to  the  American,  in  which  they  begged  him  to 
go  on  in  whatever  way  he  might  think  best,  and 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  interfering  or  dic- 
tating. 

The  Six  Hundred  resumed  work  the  following 
morning.  The  incident  was  closed. 

Now  came  a  new  plan,  one  after  my  father's 
own  heart.  The  sturdy  people  of  Megara  came 
begging  for  seed.  Bread,  they  said,  would  keep 
hunger  from  them  for  a  few  days,  no  more.  Seed 
would  restore  their  ruined  farms,  devastated  by 
Turks  and  Greeks  alike,  and  assure  their  future. 
Delighted  at  this  spirit,  my  father  gave  with  both 
hands  of  the  best  seed  (beans)  that  could  be 
found;  not  outright,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
every  man  who  received  a  portion  should  give 
his  note  promising  to  pay  at  the  harvest  one-third 
of  his  crop  for  the  support  of  a  school  in  his 
village. 

"The  simple  fellows  were  astonished,  and 
crossed  themselves  several  times,  expressing  the 
greatest  joy  at  so  'holy  a  thing,'  and  wondered, 
they  said,  that  it  had  never  entered  their  heads 
before."  The  plan  worked  to  a  charm.  The  seed 
was  divided  among  four  hundred  families;  was 
promptly  sowed,  and  in  a  few  days  began  to 
shoot. 
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...  I  have  thus,  at  an  expense  of  less  than  $100, 
restored  to  cultivation  much  land  lying  waste  from 
want  of  seed.  I  have  given  occupation  and  hope  to 
four  hundred  families,  before  sitting  with  clasped 
hands  in  listless  and  despairing  idleness.  I  have  every 
prospect  that  this  money  will  produce  seventy-five 
okes  of  beans,  which  at  a  moderate  price  should  bring 
$4,000,  and  give  over  $1,800  for  the  support  of  a 
school ;  or  which  I  can  give  to  the  same  poor  if  they 
should  be  then  in  distress.  The  letter  of  thanks  which 
they  sent  me  is  very  affectionate,  and  my  agent  in- 
forms me  that  when  the  Demogerontes,  or  Commis- 
sion of  old  men,  were  about  to  write  it,  they  sent  out 
a  crier  to  notify  the  people,  who  all  assembled  and 
shouted  that  it  should  be  written  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

Meantime  the  work  at  Mgina  was  pushed 
vigorously  on. 

January  28th  {1829).  Fine  weather  gives  such  an 
opportunity  of  continuing  the  work  at  the  port,  that 
I  am  incessantly  occupied  from  morning  till  night. 
Not  a  stone  do  I  allow  to  be  laid  without  being  pres- 
ent or  giving  directions,  and  as  we  put  nothing  but 
immense  blocks,  the  raising  and  placing  them  is  at- 
tended with  difficulty.  I  am  obliged  to  invent  every- 
thing, to  inspect  the  execution  of  everything,  to 
instruct  the  workmen.  If  a  dike  is  to  be  built,  I  must 
direct  the  place  for  every  pile,  must  see  that  it  is 
driven  straight,  and  attend  to  every  particular  that 
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is  out  of  the  common  line.  This,  together  with  my 
being  obliged  to  attend  to  many  details,  to  the  as- 
sembling and  distributing  of  labourers  (now  amount- 
ing to  seven  hundred),  giving  them  their  rations, 
attending  to  those  who  fall  ill,  and  daily  examining 
the  cases  of  many  applicants  for  charity,  occupies 
my  time  so  incessantly  that  I  have  hardly  a  moment 
to  attend  to  those  studies  which  I  had  determined  to 
pursue.  I  rise  between  three  and  four;  then  until 
daylight  I  have  nearly  three  hours  of  quiet,  but  am 
writing  letters  or  examining  vouchers  for  the  poor, 
for  without  close  inspection  one  is  liable  continually 
to  be  imposed  upon.  At  daybreak  I  attend  to  the  as- 
sembling of  the  workmen ;  breakfast  at  nine ;  pass  the 
day  in  business  at  the  port;  dinner  at  six;  and  to 
bed  at  ten. 

All  this  was  no  hardship  to  him;  but  there  were 
other  things  hard  to  bear.  His  pen  burns  as  he 
tells  in  few  and  bitter  words  how  his  efforts 
(happily  successful)  to  protect  the  honor  and 
virtue  of  some  beautiful  young  girls  by  giving 
them  work  at  their  homes,  instead  of  among  the 
crowd  at  the  harbor,  were  misconstrued,  and 
attributed  to  the  vilest  motives. 

Word  spread  through  the  islands,  through  the 
whole  country.  There  was  corn  in  Egypt!  there 
was  a  man  in  iEgina  who  furnished  work  and 
paid  for  it.  He  was  beset  by  entreaties  that  he 
would  go  here,  there,  everywhere.  He  longed  to 
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respond,  but  stood  firm.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  leave  iEgina  yet. 

"I  must  content  myself,"  he  writes,  "with 
doing  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  doing  it 
well."  He  adds  soberly:  "And  it  is  no  small 
thing  to  support  seven  hundred  poor  persons 
continually;  many  of  them,  too,  with  families." 

The  future  of  the  women  and  girls  weighed 
heavily  upon  him.  Government  had  done  much 
for  the  orphan  boys ;  a  few  days,  and  six  hundred 
of  them  would  be  placed  in  the  new-built  asylum ; 
but  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  girls,  who 

wandered  from  house  to  house  without  one  permanent 
protector. . . .  When  I  think  of  the  miserable  lot  of 
those  who,  deprived  of  father,  mother,  brother,  or 
protector,  have  grown  up  corrupted,  to  follow  the 
horrid  trade  of  prostitution,  and  compare  it  with 
what  might  be  the  life  of  these  still  innocent  and 
suffering  little  girls  if  they  were  placed  in  an  asylum, 
under  the  charge  of  some  respectable  matron,  and 
brought  up  to  an  industrious,  studious,  and  virtuous 
life,  I  feel  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve,  to  overcome 
every  obstacle,  to  make  every  sacrifice,  to  effect  it. 

A  few  days  later  the  President,  Capo  d'Istrias, 
sent  for  him. 

I  laid  before  him  my  plan  for  a  hospital  and  a 
female  orphan  asylum.  About  the  hospital,  I  only 
asked  him  to  name  the  place  he  would  prefer  for  it ; 
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about  the  other  I  requested  his  advice.  He  highly  ap- 
proved the  plan,  and  desired  to  think  of  the  subject 
for  a  day  or  two. 

Now  came  a  vexatious  time.  The  "day  or  two" 
lengthened  out  to  weeks,  and  still  no  word  came 
from  Capo  d'Istrias.  The  harbor  work  went 
steadily  on,  nearer  and  nearer  completion.  What 
should  he  do?  What  would  his  poor  people  do, 
when  it  was  finished?  Day  by  day  they  came  to 
him  with  eager,  anxious  questions,  which  he  could 
not  answer.  He  had  done  what  he  could;  had 
ridden  hither  and  thither  seeking  the  best  place 
for  the  work  he  had  in  mind;  had  found  it  at 
Hexamilia,  near  Corinth ;  had  decided  to  ask  five 
thousand  stremmata  (about  two  thousand  acres) 
of  land  from  the  Government,  and  plant  a  colony 
of  poor  families  upon  it. 

March  came,  and  still  no  word.  The  great 
wharf  or  mole  at  iEgina  was  finished;  it  stands 
today,  and  is  still  called  the  American  Mole.  My 
father  paid  off  his  people,  gave  them  presents 
of  clothing;  was  thanked  and  blessed  beyond  his 
desires,  since  he  must  shut  his  ears  to  their 
anguished  prayers  for  more  help,  more  work.  By 
March  25th  he  had  given  up  hope — this  particu- 
lar hope — for  the  moment,  and  agreed  to  make 
a  tour  of  observation  with  his  friends,  Finlay, 
Russ  and  Stuyvesant.  They  would  go  to  Ther- 
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mopylse;  would  climb  Parnassus  and  Helicon, 
drink  of  the  Castalian  fount,  etc.  Just  as  they 
were  starting,  a  letter  was  handed  to  my  father. 

"I  opened  it;  it  was  from  Capo  d'Istrias, 
approving  my  plan  of  a  colony,  and  begging  me 
not  to  delay  a  single  moment. 

"  'I  cannot  go !'  I  said  to  my  companions. 

"  'The  devil  you  can't!'  says  Russ.  'What  is  in 
the  wind  now?' 

"  'I  must  occupy  myself  immediately  about  my 
colony,  for  the  President  not  only  approves  the 
plan,  but  promises  to  give  it  support  in  every 
possible  way.'  " 

The  merry  friends  departed;  my  father  spent 
the  day  "getting  information  about  land,  seed, 
utensils,  etc." 

A  hospital;  a  pier;  now  he  was  to  build  a  vil- 
lage. April  found  him  living  in  a  tent  at  Hexa- 
milia,  waiting  impatiently  for  flour  from  iEgina. 
He  had  selected  twenty-six  promising  families, 
and  transported  them;  the  men  first,  to  put  up 
huts,  aided  by  "about  two  hundred  of  the  poor 
who  were  wandering  about  Corinth  in  idleness" ; 
then  the  women  and  children.  The  walls  and 
foundations  of  the  ruined  villages  near-by  sup- 
plied material;  there  was  no  iron,  except  nails, 
but  that  was  a  trifle. 

He  was  as  happy  as  his  people. 
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...  I  have  tried  many  ways  of  distributing  Ameri- 
can charities  among  this  suffering  people;  I  have 
been  moved  to  tears  by  the  expressions  of  joy  and 
gratitude  of  the  hungry  wretches  to  whom  I  gave 
food;  I  have  been  delighted  at  the  sight  of  others 
cheerfully  labouring  for  their  daily  bread  and  bene- 
fiting the  public;  but  those  sensations  equalled  not 
that  perfect  satisfaction  which  I  now  feel  in  witness- 
ing the  labour  of  these  colonists.  Their  homes  are  in 
possession  of  the  Turks;  they  have  no  hope  of  re- 
turning to  them.  But  yesterday  destitute,  ragged  and 
hungry,  they  are  now  busily  and  happily  at  work 
for  themselves  and  for  the  benefit  of  other  poor. 
They  are  earning  their  daily  bread,  and  enjoying  a 
rational  prospect  of  soon  becoming  forehanded  in 
the  world.  They  know  that;  they  are  grateful  for 
it.... 

They  were  housed,  clothed,  fed;  now  the  chil- 
dren must  go  to  school.  The  school  was  built;  a 
wandering  and  penniless  scholar  engaged  as 
teacher ;  the  children  gathered  and  shepherded  in. 
Only  one  or  two  knew  their  letters,  but  now 

...  we  hear  them  repeating  "Alpha,  beta,  gamma, 
delta,"  as  they  run  about,  and  when  out  of  school 
they  play  at  making  letters  in  the  sand.  This  little 
school  is  my  favourite  resort,  and  when  any  petty 
Greek  trick,  or  any  attempt  to  impose  upon  me  has 
ruffled  my  temper,  I  retire  there,  and  immediately  all 
my  disgust  is  gone,  and  all  my  hopes  and  anticipa- 
tions are  revived,  when  I  see  in  the  bright  counte- 
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nances,  the  eager  attention,  and  the  astonishing 
sagacity  and  ingenuity  of  the  little  urchins,  the  cer- 
tain indications  of  the  future  character  of  the  race. 

He  named  his  village  Washingtonia;  I  fancy 
it  continued  to  be  called  Hexamilia.  He  saw 
visions  and  dreamed  dreams  about  it.  First  a  hos- 
pital, of  course.  Then,  with  a  mole  like  that  at 
iEgina,  with  a  canal,  which  could  easily  be  made, 
why  should  not  this  harbor,  the  ancient  Ken- 
chrese,  be  made  what  it  once  was,  the  most 
important  in  the  Province  of  Corinth? 

Meantime,  he  writes  to  the  American  Com- 
mittee : 

. . .  We  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  the  commonest 
agricultural  implements,  and  you  will  conceive  the 
low  state  of  mechanical  arts  and  everything  else 
when  I  say  that  yesterday  was  quite  an  epoch  here, 
because  after  infinite  pains  I  had  finished  a  rude 
wheelbarrow,  to  the  great  amusement  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  people,  who  had  never  seen  such  a  com- 
plicated machine.  There  are  no  wheel-carriages  in 
Greece;  the  ploughs  are  the  rudest  things  you  can 
imagine;  shovels  and  spades,  hoes,  rakes,  etc.,  are  en- 
tirely unknown. 

In  the  letter  to  Horace  Mann  he  says: 

In  one  of  my  journeyings  I  found  a  sick  straggler, 
a  deserter  probably  from  the  present  army,  who 
was  by  trade  a  wheelwright.  After  curing  him  up,  I 
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got  him  to  build  a  cart,  and  it  was  such  a  marvel  that 
the  peasantry  flocked  from  all  the  neighbouring 
district  to  see  it,  having  never  seen  a  wheeled  vehicle 
before. . . . 

The  Government  granted  ten  thousand  stremmata 
of  land,  to  be  free  from  taxes  for  five  years,  but  they 
could  not  give  much  practical  help.  I  was  obliged  to 
do  everything,  and  had  only  the  supplies  sent  out  by 
the  American  Committees  to  aid  me.  The  colonists, 
however,  co-operated,  and  everything  went  on  finely. 
We  got  cattle  and  tools,  ploughed  and  prepared  the 
earth,  got  up  a  school-house  and  a  church.  Every- 
thing went  on  finely,  and  we  extended  our  domain 
over  to  the  neighbouring  port  of  Kenchreae,  where 
we  had  cultivated  ground  and  a  harbour.  This  was 
perhaps  the  happiest  part  of  my  life.  I  was  alone 
among  my  colonists,  who  were  all  Greeks.  They  knew 
I  wanted  to  help  them,  and  they  let  me  have  my  own 
way.  I  had  one  civilized  companion  for  awhile,  David 
Urquhart,  the  eccentric  Englishman,  afterward 
M.P.  and  pamphleteer.  I  had  to  journey  much  to 
and  from  Corinth,  Napoli,  etc.,  always  on  horseback 
or  by  boat,  and  often  by  night.  It  was  a  time  and 
place  where  law  was  not,  and  sometimes  we  had  to 
defend  ourselves  against  armed  and  desperate  strag- 
glers from  the  bands  of  soldiers  now  breaking  up. 
We  had  many  "scrimmages,"  and  I  had  several  nar- 
row escapes  with  life. ...  I  laboured  here  day  and 
night,  in  season  and  out,  and  was  governor,  legis- 
lator, clerk,  constable,  and  everything  but  patriarch; 
for,  though  I  was  young,  I  took  to  no  maiden,  nor 
ever  thought  about  womankind  but  once.  The  Gov- 
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ernment  (or  rather,  Capo  d'Istrias,  the  President) 
treated  the  matter  liberally — and  did  what  he  could 
to  help  me. 

Fourteen  years  later  (in  1844)  my  father, 
leaving  his  young  wife  and  baby  in  Rome,  made 
a  flying  trip  to  Greece,  and  to  his  village.  As  he 
rode  quietly  along  through  the  principal  street, 
old  men  sitting  in  doorways  began  to  take  note  of 
the  slender,  erect  figure. 

"This  man  looks  like  Howe!"  said  one  to 
another. 

At  last — "It  is  Howe!"  cried  one. 

Then  what  an  outcry,  what  a  rush!  They 
pulled  him  off  his  horse.  Old  friends  and  new 
gathered  eagerly  round  him,  asking,  telling, 
pouring  out  all  their  joys,  their  sorrows,  their 
problems.  In  the  principal  house  of  the  village 
there  was  hurry  and  bustle,  preparing  a  feast  in 
his  honor.  Howe  had  come  back  to  them. 


CHAPTER  IV 

TRANSITION 

In  the  latter  part  of  my  father's  stay  on  the 
Isthmus  (1830)  he  encountered  a  new  peril 
which  might  well  have  been  his  last.  Journeying 
from  Corinth  to  Napoli  di  Romania  (Nauplia), 
he  was  delayed  overnight  on  the  low-lying  plains 
of  the  Argolis,  and  contracted  a  virulent  form 
of  swamp-fever,  from  which  he  barely  escaped 
with  life.  He  was  never  again  quite  the  same 
man  physically. 

The  Journal  ends  abruptly  on  January  30th, 
1830;  from  then  to  July  there  is  no  record  of 
any  kind.  The  fever  had  been  long  and  desperate, 
and  when  at  last  it  left  him,  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition for  work.  The  war  was  over,  and  Greece 
free.  If  there  was  to  be  any  more  work  for  Sam 
Howe,  he  must  look  to  himself,  and  recover  the 
health  and  strength  which  were  still  his  by  right 
of  youth  and  constitution. 

He  turned  his  face  westward,  and  by  slow 
degrees,  observing  and  learning  as  he  could, 
resting  as  he  must,  made  his  way  through  Italy 
and  Switzerland  toward  France.  In  Geneva  he 
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met  a  wartime  friend,  and  together  they  talked 
of  the  past  and  dreamed  of  the  future. 

He  reached  Paris  in  time  for  the  brief  Revolu- 
tion known  in  French  history  as  "The  Three 
Days,"  which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the 
throne  of  France.  He  would  joyfully  have 
plunged  into  the  struggle,  since  it  was  for  Free- 
dom. When  Lafayette  resolved  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  revolt  against  the  established  Powers,  my 
father  was  one  of  the  small  band  who  escorted 
him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

"I  knew  it  was  none  of  my  business,"  he 
writes,  "but  I  could  not  help  joining  in,  and 
cheering  on  the  Revolution." 

Lafayette,  however,  would  none  of  this,  and 
admonished  him  gravely. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "reserve  yourself  for 
the  needs  of  your  own  country;  this  is  our 
battle!" 

My  father  accepted  the  admonition,  conscious 
perhaps  that  he  was  in  no  condition  for  barri- 
cades and  street-fighting,  however  glorious.  He 
gives  his  impressions  of  the  episode  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  William  Sampson,  dated  July  1st, 
1830. 

...  I  have  been  witness  to  a  most  interesting  and 
important  event  here,  the  late  splendid  revolution; 
that  wonderful  event,  the  pride  of  France,  the  ad- 
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miration  of  Europe  and  the  world,  a  stern  lesson  to 
tyrants,  be  they  ever  so  strong,  that  the  people  in 
their  might  are  stronger.  You  will  have  read  of  all  the 
scenes ;  I  saw  most  of  them.  I  witnessed  the  enthusi- 
astic, devoted,  and  truly  patriotic  courage  of  the 
people ;  I  saw  them  attack  with  clubs  and  stones  vet- 
eran and  well-armed  soldiers.  I  saw  them  while  the 
cannon  roared,  musquetry  rattled,  and  the  bayonet, 
sabre,  and  lance  made  their  blood  run  down  like 
water,  rush  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  carrying 
post  after  post ;  and  finally,  after  a  bloody  struggle, 
on  the  third  day  witnessed  the  complete  triumph  of 
citizens  without  order,  without  any  preconcerted 
plan,  and  almost  without  chiefs,  over  a  highly  disci- 
plined, well  supplied  and  officered  army  of  veterans. 
And  what  is  more,  I  saw  that  people  quietly  lay 
down  their  arms,  return  to  their  occupations,  and 
leave  to  a  Provisional  Government,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Lafayette,  the  power  which  they  had 
gained  by  their  own  exertions. . . . 

It  was  not  long  before  General  Lafayette 
asked  for  my  father's  services  in  another  cause. 

One  brief  sentence  summarizes  the  events  of 
these  otherwise  unrecorded  months:  "I  visited 
pretty  thoroughly  Sicily,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  England,  besides 
having  a  slight  peep  at  Spain." 

In  October  he  writes  to  his  father  from  Paris : 

...  I  am  busy  here,  going  over  the  minuter  parts 
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of  anatomy,  and  shall  soon  commence  at  the  College 
of  France  and  the  School,  attending  the  courses  of 
some  of  the  professors,  who  are  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  best  in  the  world,  who  lecture  on  every  sub- 
ject, and  whose  lectures  are  gratis.  Nor  this  alone, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  magnificent 
libraries,  the  rich  cabinets  and  museums,  the  collec- 
tions, the  dissertations,  the  experiments,  in  all 
branches  of  all  sciences,  are  thrown  open  to  the  crowd 
of  students,  or  rather  physicians,  lawyers,  and  other 
learned  men,  who  flock  from  every  part  of  the  world 
to  Paris,  to  enjoy  what  they  can  find  nowhere  else. 
All  these  I  must  see  at  least  a  few  months,  and  then 
be  off ;  and  for  these  alone  do  I  remain,  for  I  assure 
you  that  all  the  boasted  pleasures  of  the  place  have 
few  charms  for  me  now  that  I  begin  to  feel  that  my 
time  is  too  precious  to  be  spent  in  enjoyment  merely. 
I  am  fast  approaching  thirty  years  of  age,  a  period 
which  a  long  time  ago  I  fixed  upon  as  necessary  for 
me  to  be  settled  in  life,  and  no  longer  a  wanderer.  I 
shall  be  twenty-nine  next  month,  I  think;  is  it  not? 
Pray  look  in  the  great  red  Bible.  I  should  consider  a 
year  a  great  reprieve  if  in  my  favour,  though  my 
feelings  and  my  glass  tell  me  I  am  no  longer  a  boy. 
As  for  health,  though,  I  am  quite  thankful  it  is  firm. 
Not  a  touch  of  the  fever  since  I  was  in  Geneva  in 
June.  I  have  travelled  so  hard  I  have  given  it  a 
sweat,  and  quite  run  away  from  it.  Good  riddance  to 
the  worst  acquaintance  I  have  ever  had ! . . . 

Thus  lightly  he  takes  leave  of  the  "acquaint- 
ance" which  was — alas! — not  so  to  be  shaken  off. 
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The  poison  of  the  fever  had  gone  too  deep;  it 
lingered  in  his  system  through  life. 

The  spring  of  1831  found  him  at  home  in 
Boston,  and  writing  to  Sampson: 

I  do  not  know  what  will  be  my  future  course. 
Prospects  which  all  my  friends  call  brilliant  are  held 
out  to  me  for  settling  in  my  profession,  and  perhaps 
they  are  right  so  far  as  gilding  is  brilliant;  but  the 
glare  of  gold  has  no  charms  for  me,  and  if  I  find  that 
I  cannot  in  this  country  fill  a  more  useful  sphere 
than  getting  a  large  practice  and  making  a  large 
fortune,  why,  futurity  is  to  me  a  blank  without  a 
charm.  In  another  land  I  can  reap  a  harvest  of  grati- 
tude and  affection,  and  reputation,  and  render  serv- 
ices to  others  which  will  more  than  compensate  the 
want  of  riches — which,  by  the  way,  I  am  sure  I  never 
could  get,  for  I  am  such  a  stupid,  careless  wight  that 
money  runs  out  at  the  bottom  of  my  purse  faster 
than  I  can  put  it  in,  and  it  is  only  when  [the  purse] 
is  empty  that  I  can  find  the  hole,  which  with  all  my 
exertions  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to  darn. . . . 

The  opportunities  offered  him  were  many  and 
diverse.  He  was  asked  to  manage  a  new  daily 
paper  in  Philadelphia,  to  advocate  the  American 
system,  United  States  Bank  Tariff,  and  so  forth ; 
to  take  charge  of  the  Negro  colony  in  Liberia; 
I  know  not  what  else.  Meantime  he  wrote  for 
periodicals,  and  made  his  pen  support  him. 

He  tells  his  friend  (July  24th,  1831) : 
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...  I  am  in  a  day  or  two  going  to  dive  into  studies, 
the  result  of  which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  of  some 
utility  to  the  public,  and  give  me  some  reputation. 
Gain  I  look  not  for  so  much,  but  I  am  determined 
to  follow  a  path  as  yet  untrodden  in  this  multitude, 
and  flatter  myself  to  do  something  in  it.  I  shall 
probably  be  in  Boston  for  some  months,  perhaps  a 
year  or  two,  after  which  I  shall  pitch  my  tent  for 
life.  My  ideas  are  vague  on  the  subject,  but  I  think 
I  shall  alight  in  Athens,  or  Cincinnati,  or  Louisville, 
or  in  the  Oregon  country ;  but  it  depends  altogether 
upon  circumstances  which  may  intervene  between 
this  and  the  time  when  my  necessary  preparations 
shall  be  made. . . . 

The  circumstances  were  at  hand,  and  inter- 
vened promptly.  In  1829  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  had  passed  an  act  incorporating 
the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind.  In  1830-1,  one  of  the  Trustees,  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher,*  visited  the  schools  for  the  blind 
founded  in  France  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  the  in- 
ventor of  raised  type,  the  first  instructor  of  the 
blind.  He  returned  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
resolved  that  the  New  England  school,  so  greatly 
needed,  must  be  established  without  further 
delay.  The  first  thing  was  to  find  the  right  man 

*  Dr.  Fisher  was  the  earliest  advocate  in  this  country  of  the 
cause  of  the  Blind,  and  a  ceaseless  laborer  in  their  interest.  His 
portrait  hangs  in  a  place  of  honor  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
one  of  the  cottages  bears  his  name. 
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for  the  work.  Discussing  the  matter  earnestly 
one  day  with  two  fellow-trustees  as  they  walked 
along  Boylston  Street,  Dr.  Fisher  looked  up  and 
saw  my  father  approaching. 

"Here  is  Howe!"  he  said.  "The  very  man  we 
are  looking  for!"  And  it  was  so. 

My  father  kindled  like  a  torch;  doubt  and 
hesitation  vanished;  here  was  his  work,  ready  to 
his  hand. 

In  a  few  days  he  sailed  once  more  for  Europe, 
to  get  the  necessary  information,  engage  teachers, 
etc.,  and  visit  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  France, 
England  and  Germany.  November  found  him 
again  in  Paris,  working  hard,  studying  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind,  visiting  schools, 
taking  counsel  with  experts  about  his  future 
work.  He  was  preparing  to  go  to  Berlin,  to  visit 
the  school  for  the  blind  there,  when  he  received 
the  following  note: 

Paris,  November  9th,  1831. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Some  Gentlemen  of  the  National  and  of  the  f rench 
Pole  Committee  will  meet  to-morrow,  11  o'clock,  at 
my  house,  to  consider  of  the  fitness  to  do  something 
on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  Polish  Revolution. 
Could  you  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Subcommittee 
attend  precisely  at  11? 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

Lafayette. 
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The  ' 'french  Pole  Committee"  seems  to  have 
been  affiliated  with  the  Polish  American  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Lafayette  was  President,  the 
other  members  being  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  and  Edward  J.  Gould.  My 
father  attended  the  meeting,  and  shortly  after, 
Lafayette,  knowing  that  he  was  about  to  visit 
the  school  for  the  blind  in  Berlin,  asked  him  to 
extend  his  journey  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  and 
carry  money  and  supplies  to  the  Polish  refugees 
in  that  neighborhood.  He  consented  with  alacrity, 
and  shortly  received  the  following  orders :  * 

Dr.  Howe  will  receive  from  the  Committee  letters 
of  credit  on  Germany  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
francs,  which  he  will  distribute  to  such  Poles  as  he 
may  find  suffering  from  their  exertions  in  the  late 
struggle,  to  relieve  their  immediate  wants  and  to 
facilitate  their  passage  to  a  friendly  soil.  He  will, 
however,  limit  his  disbursements  to  the  relief  of  the 
immediate  necessities  of  the  Poles. 

He  will  consider  that  such  persons  as  may  have 
made  themselves  obnoxious  by  eminent  services  in  the 
war  ought,  ceteris  paribus,  to  have  a  preference  over 
others. 

He  will  avoid  as  much  as  possible  giving  away 
large  sums  at  once,  to  any  individuals  of  any  rank 
whatever. 

*  The  proceedings  and  correspondence  of  the  Polish- American 
Committee,  kept  by  Henry  Cleveland,  Secretary,  came  through 
his  heirs  to  the  New  York  State  Library  at  Albany. 
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He  will  endeavour  to  procure  as  full  and  satisfac- 
tory receipts  as  possible  for  the  sums  he  may  dis- 
burse. 

He  will  let  it  be  known  to  the  persons  succoured 
that  the  relief  comes  directly  from  the  American 
Public. 

These  orders  were  promptly  and  strictly 
obeyed,  as  my  father's  letters  show. 

Before  the  work  was  finished  he  received  from 
the  Prussian  Government  a  peremptory  order  to 
leave  the  Polish  frontier,  and  after  making  an 
indignant  protest,  was  forced  to  obey.  He  re- 
turned to  Berlin  with  no  thought  of  danger, 
though  as  he  journeyed  on  horseback  he  was 
conscious  of  being  "shadowed,"  one  or  two  horse- 
men keeping  him  steadily  in  view,  though  not 
molesting  him. 

Arrived  in  Berlin,  he  went  quietly  to  his  hotel, 
meeting  on  his  way  a  fellow-countryman,  Mr. 
Albert  Brisbane,  with  whom  he  exchanged  greet- 
ings and  cards.  At  midnight  he  was  roused  from 
sleep  by  a  knock  at  his  door.  He  opened  it,  to  find 
three  men  in  citizens'  dress,  who  briefly  bade  him 
put  on  his  clothes  and  go  with  them.  He  asked 
their  authority;  they  opened  their  coats  and 
showed  the  badge  of  the  police.  After  some 
parley,  my  father  persuaded  them  to  let  him 
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finish  his  night's  sleep,  promising  to  go  with  them 
quietly  in  the  morning. 

Left  alone,  he  made  his  preparations  swiftly. 
He  had  upon  his  person  valuable  papers ;  letters 
from  Lafayette  and  others  of  the  Committee. 
These  must  not  fall  into  Prussian  hands.  Look- 
ing round  the  bare  little  room,  he  spied  a  plaster 
bust  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  standing  on  the 
porcelain  stove.  Into  the  hollow  of  the  head  he 
thrust  the  dangerous  papers.  Other  and  unim- 
portant ones  he  tore  into  tiny  fragments  and 
threw  into  a  basin  of  water;  then  went  quietly 
to  sleep  again. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  police  returned; 
pounced  upon  the  floating  particles  in  the  basin 
(which  they  showed  to  him  afterwards,  carefully 
pasted  together!) ;  and  marched  him  off,  without 
question  or  trial,  to  prison. 

This  was  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1832. 
Apparently  he  could  not  at  first  procure  writing 
materials ;  the  first  of  the  three  letters  written  to 
Dr.  Fisher  which  have  been  preserved  is  dated 
"Berlin  Prison,  March  20th,  1832." 

I  have  oft  dated  my  letters  to  you  from  queer, 
out-of-the-way  places,  from  city  and  from  camp, 
from  mountain,  from  cottage,  and  I  believe,  from 
caverns,  but  never  did  it  enter  into  my  imagination 
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that  I  should  write  you  from  the  cell  of  a  prison ;  and 
that,  too,  by  stealth,  on  a  bit  of  brown  paper  (in 
which  my  candle  had  been  wrapped),  with  a  stub  of 
a  pencil  coaxed  from  a  turnkey,  and  by  the  glimmer 
of  light  that  comes  from  a  close-grated  window.  Yet 
so  it  is ;  here  I  am,  as  sure  and  fast  as  bars  and  bolts 
and  stone  walls  can  keep  me.  Here  I  have  been  for 
the  last  twenty  days,  and  here  I  may  be  for  the  next 
twenty  months,  for  aught  I  know.  But  that  I  am  in 
prison  is  not  all;  that  my  cell  is  eight  feet  wide  is 
not  the  worst  of  it;  my  imprisonment  is  of  a  kind 
which  to  us  poor  ignorant  mortals  in  America  is  un- 
known. It  is  called  the  (au  secret)  secret;  that  is,  no 
one  can  write  to  me,  or  send  me  a  word  of  consola- 
tion, nor  can  I  communicate  my  situation  to  a  single 
friend;  even  a  newspaper  is  prohibited,  lest  per- 
chance I  should  see  that  some  one  had  got  notice  of 
my  being  in  prison. 

"Good  Heaven!"  you  will  say,  "has  the  fellow 
plotted  high  treason,  or  shot  one  of  the  king's  deer, 
or  refused  to  give  the  wall  to  a  prince  of  the  blood?" 
Neither,  my  dear  sir,  nor  any  other  human  law  have 
I  broken,  that  I  know  of;  but  though  I  have  again 
and  again  vainly  called  for  a  copy  of  the  accusations 
against  me,  though  I  have  demanded  to  know  my  of- 
fence, and  to  be  confronted  with  my  accusers,  though 
I  have  appealed  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  j  udg- 
ment,  and  though  to  all  these  my  demands  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  least  answer,  still  I  cannot  pre- 
tend ignorance  of  my  offence.  It  is  rank !  It  smells  to 
heaven!  I  have  administered  some  succour  and  con- 
solation to  that  gallant  remnant  of  the  Polish  army 
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which  took  refuge  in  Prussia.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
distribute  to  the  poor,  half-naked  soldiers  the  gen- 
erous contributions  of  the  American  people.  And 
the  tangible  proof  which  they  received  of  its  sym- 
pathy at  a  moment  when  they  thought  themselves 
abandoned  by  all  the  world  so  encouraged  them  and 
enraged  the  Prussian  authorities,  that  the  latter  have 
rewarded  me  with  this  lodging  gratis.  I  am,  aux 
frais  de  Vetat,  the  nation's  guest;  that  is  the  only 
explanation  I  can  give  of  it. . . . 

After  a  detailed  account  of  his  expedition  to 
the  Vistula,  he  concludes  thus : 

Do  what  you  choose  with  the  general  information 
I  have  given  you,  but  do  not  publish  this  letter  with 
my  name,  which  has  been  thrust  too  much  upon  the 
public.  But  if,  however,  by  the  next  packet  you 
should  not  hear  of  my  release,  then,  for  God's  sake, 
do  what  you  can  for  me.  I  appear  to  make  light  of  it, 
and  show  a  bold  front,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  no  trifle. 
We  have  no  ambassador  here;  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
arbitrary  men;  I  have  served  a  cause  which  they 
detest;  and  my  heart  sinks  at  the  thought  of  my 
strength  wasting  away  in  this  miserable  cell,  and  my 
health  gradually  giving  way  under  the  influence  of 
the  foul,  unwholesome  air  I  breathe.  Others  have  suf- 
fered years  for  but  light  words  spoken,  and  it  may 
be  that  I  have  given  mortal  offence  by  cheering  and 
encouraging  those  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  their 
object  to  reduce  to  utter  despair. 
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The  next  day  he  wrote  to  the  American 
Ambassador  to  France,  Mr.  W.  C.  Rives,*  briefly 
stating  his  case,  and  asking  for  the  good  of- 
fice of  the  Ambassador.  In  the  third  letter,  to 
Dr.  Fisher  again,  he  tries  to  make  merry  over 
his  situation,  proposing  to  "civilize  the  spiders 
in  my  cell,  or  find  out  whether  there  are  any 
blind  among  bedbugs;  or  perchance  I  can  tame 
the  mouse  that  nibbles  my  slippers."  In  a  post- 
script he  says  that  he  has  got  hold  (one  wonders 
how!)  of  some  German  work  on  the  education 
of  the  blind,  and  hopes,  if  pen  and  paper  are 
granted  him,  "to  translate  some  good  things." 

This  might  have  gone  on,  one  knows  not  how 
long,  had  it  not  been  for  that  fortunate  meeting 
with  Mr.  Albert  Brisbane,  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival  in  Berlin.  The  very  day  after  my  father's 
arrest,  that  gentleman  went  to  the  hotel  named 
on  the  card,  and  asked  for  Dr.  Howe.  He  was 
told  that  no  such  person  was  there;  that  no 
American  had  been  there  at  all.  Whether  or  no 
he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Polish  mission  does 
not  appear;  but  on  learning  that  the  police  had 
visited  the  hotel  the  night  before,  his  suspicions 
were  instantly  roused.  He  too  wrote  to  Mr. 
Rives,  who  promptly  investigated  the  case,  and 

*William  Cabell  Rives,  a  distinguished  Virginian,  afterwards 
U.  S.  Senator,  and  editor  of  President  Madison's  papers. 
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presently  made  requisition  upon  the  Prussian 
Government  for  "the  person  of  an  American 
citizen,  unjustly  detained." 

The  Prussian  Government  firmly  denied  any 
knowledge  of  such  person  or  such  detention.  Mr. 
Rives  persisted,  the  receipt  of  my  father's  letter 
adding  energy  to  his  persistence.  Finally,  the 
Government  decided  that  on  the  whole  it  would 
be  as  well  to  send  this  obnoxious  prisoner  out 
of  the  country.  My  father  was  summoned  before 
the  Minister  of  Police,  and  for  the  first  time 
informed  of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  He 
had,  he  was  told,  persuaded  the  Polish  soldiers 
to  disobey  the  directions  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. For  this  he  could  be  brought  to  trial,  but 
His  Majesty  in  his  indulgence  had  merely 
ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  France.  His  passports 
and  other  papers  would  be  retained. 

He  indignantly  repudiated  the  charges ;  indig- 
nantly protested  against  the  "indulgence,"  and 
demanded  investigation  and  trial;  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  was  put  into  a  post-wagon,  in  charge 
of  two  police  officers,  whose  orders  were  to  hurry 
him  day  and  night;  to  avoid  large  cities;  to  pre- 
vent his  speaking  to  any  one;  to  refuse  him  rest 
on  any  pretext;  and  to  imprison  him  in  the 
nearest  fortress  and  put  him  on  bread  and  water 
if  he  attempted  to  escape. 
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Weak  from  confinement  and  foul  air,  and  hur- 
ried thus  over  rough  roads,  he  soon  became  so 
ill  that  the  officer  in  command  feared  lest  he  die 
on  his  hands,  and  in  defiance  of  orders  allowed 
him  some  periods  of  rest.  The  journey  lasted 
seven  days.  Reaching  the  frontier,  his  effects  and 
a  Prussian  passport  were  given  him,  but  his 
papers  and  money  were  retained. 

All  this  is  told  in  a  long  and  eloquent  letter 
to  Mr.  Rives,  which  ends  thus : 

I  claim,  then,  redress  for  such  wrongs.  I  have  been 
arrested  and  kept  in  close  confinement  a  month,  upon 
vague  suspicion ;  I  have  been  kicked  out  of  the  coun- 
try as  it  were  like  a  criminal,  in  spite  of  my  reiterated 
demand  to  be  judged  by  its  laws;  cruelty  has  been 
added  to  injustice,  and  insult  to  cruelty.  I  declare 
the  Minister  of  Police  of  Prussia  to  have  been  wil- 
fully the  author  of  these  injuries.  I  offered  to  make 
good  my  cause  in  the  courts  of  Prussia,  but  it  was 
refused  me,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  seek  re- 
dress of  my  country,  and  of  my  country  I  demand 
it. 

I  request,  sir,  that  you  will  demand  my  papers; 
that  you  will  endeavour  to  procure  copies  of  all  the 
documents  in  relation  to  my  affairs — particularly 
the  proces  verbal,  and  the  orders  given  by  the  minis- 
ter to  the  head  of  the  prison — the  decision  of  the 
king,  etc.,  with  dates. 

As  I  have  none  but  a  Prussian  passport,  and  that 
only  to  go  to  Paris,  I  beg  you  will  cause  one  to  be 
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sent  to  me  to  Dijon  as  soon  as  possible,  to  enable  me 
to  go  to  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  which  it  may  be 
necessary  for  me  to  do  unless  I  can  engage  the  in- 
structor of  the  blind  at  Dijon  to  go  to  the  United 
States;  at  all  events  I  shall  need  a  passport.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  come  to  Paris  for  a  few  days,  but  as  I 
have  lost  so  much  time,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  I 
shall  succeed. 

My  father  finally  reached  Paris.  The  Amer- 
ican Polish  Committee,  its  work  finished,  pub- 
lished a  Statement  describing  that  work  and  the 
episode  just  related. 

General  Lafayette  thus  comments  upon  the 
address : 

The  address  from  our  American-Polish  Commit- 
tee to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  spe- 
cial communication  to  the  fellow  citizens  who  have 
bestowed  their  confidence  upon  us,  could  not  but 
meet  my  cordial  approbation  and  sympathy.  Con- 
scious as  we  are  to  have  done  for  the  best  in  the 
execution  of  their  philanthropic  intentions,  it  must 
be  also  an  object  of  patriotic  gratification  to  think 
that  their  donations,  at  the  same  time  they  have 
relieved  misfortune,  highly  interesting,  have  done 
great  and  extensive  credit  to  the  American  char- 
acter. For  this  happy  result,  I  shall  take  every  op- 
portunity to  say  that  we  are  chiefly  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  Doctor  Howe  has  acquitted  himself 
of  the  mission  entrusted  to  his  care.  While  we  are  to 
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thank  him  for  the  correctness  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  enlightened  zeal  of  his  exertions,  we  find  in  those 
circumstances,  and  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  concert  with  me,  new  motives  to  be  proud 
of  the  part  acted  by  American  donators,  and  to 
cherish  the  hope  of  a  continued  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  heroic  Poland,  and 
her  exiled  sons,  whenever  occasion  offers  for  its 
emancipation.  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  personal  acknowledgments  to  the  Chair- 
man, Secretary,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  who 
will  ever  find  in  me  a  grateful,  affectionate  fellow 
citizen  and  friend. 

Lafayette 

The  General  also  wrote  to  my  father  a  long 
letter,  of  which  part  may  be  given: 

...  It  is  the  intention,  and  I  warmly  feel  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  American  Committee  in  paris  to  offer 
you  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  our 
instructions  have  been  understood  and  executed  to 
the  great  Comfort  of  the  Polish  soldiers,  to  the 
Credit  of  the  American  Name,  and  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  every  good  Heart  and  sound  Mind  who  can- 
not but  admire  the  very  important  and  salutary 
effect  you  have  produced  with  limited  means  so  hap- 
pily trusted  in  your  hands. 

Tell  my  young  friends  of  Boston  what  has  become 
of  their  two  standards ;  how  well  they  have  shone  in 
our  polish  public  meetings,  and  with  what  care  I 
keep  them  for  better  times.  Tell  them  above  all  how 
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eminently  the  choice  of  the  Bearer  has  been  justified 
by  the  Services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Cause  and  to 
the  men  of  poland,  so  as  to  have  obtained  their  first- 
rate  Blessings  on  the  American  Name.  I  most  heart- 
ily congratulate  you  on  the  pleasing  remembrance 
that  part  of  your  youthful  life  cannot  fail  to  leave 
through  your  carrier  in  the  world,  as  it  has  been 
your  well-deserved  lot  to  produce  a  great  and  most 
gratifying  effect  on  the  so  very  interesting  situa- 
tion of  that  heroic  people. 

Most  affectionately  and  gratefully, 

Your  forever  friend, 

Lafayette 

While  in  prison,  my  father  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  jailer  for  his  board.  Many  years  after,  the 
King  of  Prussia  sent  him  a  gold  medal  for  his 
work  among  the  blind.  He  had  the  curiosity  to 
weigh  it,  and  found  that  its  money  value  was 
equal  to  the  sum  paid  by  him  for  his  prison  fare 
in  1832. 

I  may  note  here  that  in  1843  he  was  in  Europe 
again,  and  wished  to  visit  Berlin  in  company  with 
Horace  Mann.  Permission  being  refused  by  the 
Prussian  Government,  Mann  went  alone,  re- 
trieved the  papers  (no  longer  dangerous,  we  may 
suppose!)  from  the  plaster  head  of  King  Fred- 
erick William,  and  wrote  to  my  father: 

...  I  consider  it  a  compliment,  though  an  incon- 
venient one,  to  you.  I  understand  the  King  of  Prus- 
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sia  has  about  two  hundred  thousand  men  constantly 
under  arms,  and  if  necessary,  he  can  increase  his 
force  to  two  million.  This  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  he  holds  your  single  self ;  which,  so  far  as  the 
monarch  of  Prussia  can  confer  honour  upon  you,  is 
highly  honourable  to  you  and  creditable  to  your 
country.  If  he  is  so  afraid  of  one  American  citizen, 
how  much  must  he  respect  the  whole  country?  . . . 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  INSTITUTION 

"The  Cadmus  of  the  Blind." 
— John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

In  the  summer  of  1832  my  father  returned  to 
Boston.  He  was  now  thirty-one  years  of  age; 
in  the  very  flower  of  his  manhood ;  slender,  erect, 
with  the  soldierly  bearing  which  marked  him 
through  life;  with  regular  features,  jet  black 
hair,  clear  color  glowing  through  the  tan,  and 
eyes  of  brilliant,  piercing  blue.  There  was  a 
power  in  him,  a  look  of  untiring,  unresting 
energy,  which  drew  all  eyes.  His  presence  was 
like  the  flash  of  a  sword. 

Mrs.  William  Greene  (formerly  the  lovely 
Anna  Shaw)  said  to  me  in  her  beautiful  old  age: 

"Your  father  was  the  handsomest  man  I  ever 
saw.  When  he  rode  down  Beacon  Street  on  his 
black  horse,  with  the  embroidered  crimson  saddle- 
cloth, all  the  girls  ran  to  their  windows  to  look 
after  him." 

I  remember  the  crimson  saddle-cloth,  though 
he  never  used  it  in  my  day;  probably  his  sister 
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Jennette  worked  it.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  knew  that 
the  girls  looked  after  him. 

"In  1832,"  he  writes  to  Horace  Mann  many 
years  after,  "I  put  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
into  operation,  and  have  administered  it  ever 
since." 

In  his  Report  for  1874  (which  he  thought 
would  be  his  last),  he  thus  describes  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work : 

In  the  year  183£,  while  inquiring  for  blind  chil- 
dren, suitable  for  instruction  in  our  projected  school, 
I  heard  of  a  family  in  Andover  in  which  there  were 
several  such,  and  immediately  drove  out  thither  with 
my  friend  and  coworker,  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher.  As 
we  approached  the  toll-house,  and  halted  to  pay  the 
toll,  I  saw  by  the  roadside  two  pretty  little  girls, 
one  about  six,  the  other  about  eight  years  old,  tidily 
dressed,  and  standing  hand  in  hand  hard  by  the 
toll-house.  They  had  come  from  their  home  near  by, 
doubtless  to  listen,  as  was  their  wont,  to  gossip  be- 
tween the  toll-gatherer  and  the  passers-by.  On  look- 
ing more  closely,  I  saw  that  they  were  both  totally 
blind.  It  was  a  touching  and  interesting  scene — that 
of  two  pretty,  graceful,  attractive  little  girls,  stand- 
ing hand  in  hand,  and,  though  evidently  blind,  with 
uplifted  faces  and  listening  ears,  as  if  brought  provi- 
dentially to  meet  messengers  sent  of  God  to  deliver 
them  out  of  darkness. . .  .They  were  shy  of  us  at 
first,  but  we  gained  their  confidence  with  some  diffi- 
culty ;  after  which  they  led  the  way  to  their  home  in 
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a  neighbouring  farmhouse.  They  were  two  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  the  parents  of  which  were  substantial, 
respectable  people,  and  particularly  good  samples 
of  the  farming  class  of  New  England.  The  mother 
was  especially  intelligent,  and  devoted  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  much  concerned  about  the  barrier  which 
blindness  placed  in  the  way  of  educating  the  five 
who  were  blind.  She  was  much  interested  in  the  novel 
plan  for  educating  the  blind,  which  we  explained  to 
her.  She  had  never  thought  of  instructing  children 
through  any  sense  but  that  of  sight;  but  she  soon 
saw  the  practicability  of  the  thing,  and  being  satis- 
fied about  our  honesty,  she  consented  with  joy  and 
hope  to  our  proposition  of  beginning  with  her  two 
girls,  Abby  and  Sophia  Carter.  In  a  few  days  they 
were  brought  to  Boston,  and  received  into  my  fath- 
er's house,  as  the  first  pupils  of  the  first  American 
School  for  the  Blind. 

I  remember  Sophia  Carter  well;  a  comely 
middle-aged  woman,  with  regular  features  and 
side-curls.  She  was  one  of  the  many  to  whom  the 
institution  became  a  second  home.  She  and  her 
sister  were  intelligent  and  docile  children,  and 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  new  things  offered  them, 
the  raised  letters,  figures,  maps;  all  so  familiar 
now,  so  new  and  strange  then. 

The  Howe  family,  then  living  in  Pleasant 
Street,  seems  to  have  accepted  the  sudden  addi- 
tion of  six  blind  children  without  protest.  The 
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lovely  mother  was  gone  now ;  the  daughters  were 
young  women,  with  beauty  of  their  own,  and  a 
pleasant  adoration  of  Brother  Sam.  They  not 
only  approved,  but  joined  in  the  work,  helping 
him  in  many  ways  through  the  early  years  of  the 
Institution. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  sister-in-law  of 
Horace  Mann  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  writ- 
ing after  my  father's  death,  thus  describes  a  visit 
to  the  little  school  in  1833 : 

When  we  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mann, 
he  took  Mary  (afterwards  Mrs.  Mann)  and  me  to  a 
small  house  in  Hollis  Street  [Miss  Peabody 's  memory 
fails  her  here;  it  was  in  Pleasant  Street]  where,  in 
the  simplest  surroundings,  we  found  Dr.  Howe,  with 
the  half-dozen  first  pupils  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
highways  and  byways.  He  had  then  been  about  six 
months  at  work,  and  had  invented  and  laboriously 
executed  some  books  with  raised  letters,  to  teach 
them  to  read,  some  geographical  maps,  and  the  geo- 
metrical diagrams  necessary  for  instruction  in 
mathematics.  He  had  gummed  twine,  I  think,  upon 
cardboard,  an  enormous  labour,  to  form  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  I  shall  not,  in  all  time,  forget  the 
impression  made  upon  me  by  seeing  the  hero  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,  who  had  narrowly  missed  being 
that  of  the  Polish  Revolution  also;  to  see  this  hero, 
I  say,  wholly  absorbed,  and  applying  all  the  energies 
of  his  genius  to  this  apparently  humble  work,  and 
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doing  it  as  Christ  did,  without  money  and  without 
price. 

We  have  it  also  on  Miss  Peabody's  authority 
that,  before  beginning  his  work,  he  had  for  some 
time  practised  bandaging  his  eyes  and  going 
blindfold  about  the  house,  that  he  might  real- 
ize in  some  measure  the  obstacle  he  was  to  over- 
come. 

My  father  himself,  in  an  article  written  for  the 
New  England  Magazine  in  that  same  year,  1833, 
gives  some  account  of  the  first  months  of  the 
school's  existence: 

The  infant  Institution  crept  on  all  fours  for  six 
months,  entirely  unknown  to  the  public.  In  January, 
1833,  the  trustees  found  that  they  had  expended  all 
their  funds,  and  were  several  hundred  dollars  in  debt. 
. . .  They  then  prepared  to  exhibit  the  result  of  the 
six  months'  instruction  upon  the  children — confident 
that  they  would  plead  for  their  blind  brethren  in 
irresistible  language.  Accordingly  Dr.  Howe  *  gave 
an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  before  the  Legislature, 
which  made  such  a  powerful  impression  as  to  induce 
the  two  houses  to  vote,  almost  by  acclamation,  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  the  In- 
stitution, on  the  condition  that  it  should  educate  and 
support  twenty  poor  blind  from  the  State  gratu- 
itously. 

*  My  father  in  his  Reports  often  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third 
person. 
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This  exhibition  was  followed  up  by  others  made 
before  the  public  in  Salem,  and  in  Boston,  which  ex- 
cited great  interest. . . .  The  ladies  of  Salem  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  fair;  and  assisted  by  those  of 
Marblehead  and  Newburyport,  they  got  up  a  splen- 
did fete,  which  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  $2,980. 

Resolving  not  to  be  outdone,  the  ladies  of  Boston 
entered  the  field  with  great  ardour,  and  opened  a 
bazaar  on  the  first  of  May  (1833)  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
. . .  The  net  profits  of  this  fair  amounted  to  $11,400. 

This  was  the  first  Fancy  Fair  ever  held  in 
Boston,  and  was  long  remembered  as  a  brilliant 
and  delightful  occasion.  At  one  table  was  the 
stately  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  then  in  the 
prime  of  her  matronly  beauty;  at  another  Emily 
Marshall,  whose  name  is  like  the  fragrance  of  a 
rose ;  the  list  is  a  long  and  imposing  one. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  speaking  at  my 
father's  centenary  in  1901,  recalled  this  fair.  He 
was  a  little  boy  at  the  time,  and  he  was  "caught 
by  the  enthusiasm — everybody  was  caught  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment . . .  the  whole  town  of 
Boston,  from  the  stevedore  on  the  wharf  to 
John  P.  Gushing,  the  great  Canton  merchant . . . 
was  interested,  as  I  was,  in  this  new  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  That  was  the  magic  of  this  man. 
He  waved  his  wand,  and  everybody  wanted  to 
help  forward  the  work  which  he  undertook." 
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The  Institution  was  established ;  the  next  step 
was  to  find  a  fitting  habitation  for  it.  Grand- 
father Howe's  house  might  do  for  six  pupils;  it 
would  not  do  for  the  coming  twenty.  The  wand 
waved;  Colonel  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  came 
forward  and  offered  his  ample  house  and  garden 
in  Pearl  Street  as  a  home  for  the  Institution, 
provided  that  fifty  thousand  dollars  be  raised 
toward  its  support.  The  sum  was  soon  made  up, 
and  the  school  moved  to  the  big  house  in  Pearl 
Street,  with  the  pleasant,  wide-spreading  garden 
where  the  blind  children  could  romp  and  play  to 
heart's  content,  often  with  "Doctor"  (the  dear 
title  was  already  established)  as  their  happy 
playfellow.  In  due  time  (1839)  it  became  "Per- 
kins Institution,"  and  in  1877  was  added  "and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind." 

It  was  pioneer  work.  My  father  must  make 
each  path  himself,  cutting  and  clearing  the  way; 
then  he  must  lead  his  assistants  in  it,  drilling  and 
instructing,  fashioning  with  his  own  hands  the 
tools  with  which  he  and  they  were  to  work.  Again, 
he  must  keep  the  cause  always  in  the  public  eye, 
and  gain  for  his  school  its  place  among  the  per- 
manent institutions  of  the  State.  First,  last  and 
always,  he  must  direct  every  detail,  watch  over 
every  child,  teach,  admonish,  cheer,  and  comfort. 
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Early  hours,  cold  bathing,  simple  food,  fresh 
air  and  exercise;  these  were  his  rules,  few  and 
strict ;  these  too  his  materia  medica;  he  had  little 
faith  in  any  other. 

The  spirit  and  principles  which  he  brought  to 
the  work  are  given  in  his  "Counsels  to  Parents 
of  Blind  Children,  for  their  guidance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  blind  child,  from  birth  to  the  time  of 
his  being  sent  to  school."  * 

The  real  and  practical  education  of  all  children 
begins  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  The  nursery  is  a 
school-room.  The  cradle  is  a  nest  in  which  to  learn 
to  lie  and  swing.  The  high  chair  a  desk  at  which  to 
learn  to  sit.  The  toys  and  playthings  are  apparatus 
by  which  to  learn  to  use  the  arms  and  hands.  The 
other  rooms  are  fields  of  travel  to  be  first  explored. 
Every  article  of  furniture  and  every  ornament  is  to 
be  examined  and  studied,  and  the  senses  exercised  by 
observing  the  form,  colour,  weight,  hardness  and 
other  qualities  of  each  one.  The  yard  is  a  field  for 
early  journeying;  and  the  premises  outside  are  to 
be  explored  by  a  more  venturesome  tour. 

The  amount  of  thoughtful  care  and  attention 
which  is  bestowed  upon  teaching  the  infant  and  child 
in  these  early  lessons,  will  have  great  influence  upon 
its  intelligence  and  powers  of  self-direction  during 
all  its  after-life.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  very 
rare  cases  that  any  care  or  thought  is  bestowed  upon 
the  matter ;  the  little  scholar's  school-room  is  without 

*  From  the  Report  of  1874. 
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order  or  discipline,  and  his  spontaneous  efforts  to 
get  knowledge  are  as  apt  to  bring  upon  him  cuffs 
and  reproofs  as  approbation  and  assistance.  All  this 
needs  to  be  changed  and  improved,  and  the  first 
schools  and  first  lessons  systematized  and  adapted 
for  all  children.  How  much  more  is  this  needed  in 
the  case  of  children  whose  condition,  disposition  and 
requirements  are  modified  by  infirmities,  such  as 
blindness,  deafness,  imbecility,  and  the  like ! 

The  blind  child  needs  especial  care  and  peculiar 
training.  The  mother,  the  sister,  the  brother,  the 
little  companions,  can  all  be  very  useful  to  him  as 
teachers,  and  can  give  him  valuable  lessons  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  They  can  encourage  him  to  leave  his 
couch  or  rocking-chair,  and  to  have  courage  and  self- 
reliance.  They  can  encourage  him  to  keep  on  his 
feet  as  soon  as  he  can  toddle  about;  can  help  him 
to  explore  the  room,  house,  and  yard ;  to  climb  stairs 
and  ladders ;  to  scale  fences ;  to  creep  through  holes ; 
to  hunt  hens'  eggs,  and  the  like.  They  can  give  him 
opportunities  to  feel  of  dogs,  cats,  hens,  horses  and 
cattle;  and  can  teach  him  much  of  the  ways  and 
habits  of  domestic  and  other  animals. 

Do  not  be  over-anxious  about  him.  Do  not  watch 
him  too  closely.  Do  not  smooth  away  all  difficulties 
and  carpet  his  walk  of  life.  If  he  is  groping  his 
way  across  the  room,  and  a  stool  or  other  article 
chance  to  be  in  his  path,  do  not  scream  to  warn  him, 
nor  hasten  to  remove  it,  but  let  him  trip  and  tumble 
over  it ;  the  pain  would  be  well  paid  for  by  the  lesson. 
And  so  with  a  hundred  little  things.  He  had  better 
pinch  his  fingers  slightly  with  a  pair  of  nippers,  or 
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with  the  nut-crackers,  or  in  the  joints  of  the  tongs ; 
he  had  better  jam  them  a  little  with  the  hammer,  or 
wound  them  with  a  screw-driver,  than  never  handle 
these  articles. 

And  so  with  other  common  articles.  Let  him  use 
the  cork-screw,  and  drive  the  common  screw,  and 
bore  with  gimlet  and  bit,  and  cut  with  the  hatchet, 
and  split  wood  with  the  axe  and  cut  it  with  the  saw, 
rather  than  abstain  from  knowing  and  using  those 
articles  lest  he  should  wound  himself.  All  your  anxi- 
eties and  precautions  will  not  save  him  from  wound 
and  bruise  and  hurts  of  various  kinds.  He  must  incur 
and  bear  them;  all  children  have  to  do  so;  so  that 
your  alarms  do  not  save  him,  but  probably  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  his  danger  by  preventing  him 
from  relying  upon  himself,  and  so  lessen  his  presence 
of  mind  and  activity  in  self-defence,  when  a  sudden 
difficulty  presents  itself. 

Do  not  prevent  your  blind  child  from  developing, 
as  he  grows  up,  courage,  self-reliance,  generosity, 
and  manliness  of  character,  by  excessive  indulgence, 
by  sparing  him  thought  and  anxiety  and  hard  work, 
and  by  giving  him  undeserved  preference  over  others. 
If  he  lounges  in  the  rocking-chair,  or  on  the  sofa- 
cushions,  don't  pat  him  and  say,  "the  poor  dear 
child  is  tired";  but  rout  him  out  and  up  just  as  you 
would  do  with  any  boy  who  was  contracting  lazy 
habits.  Much  may  be  done  for  his  advantage  by 
judicious  firmness,  by  resolutely  insisting  that  he 
shall  learn  to  do  everything  for  himself  and  for  those 
about  him  which  it  is  possible  to  do  without  actually 
looking  at  things.  You  yourself  don't  hesitate  about 
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going  into  the  cellar,  if  need  be,  for  an  armful  of 
wood,  or  a  basket  of  potatoes,  without  a  lantern, 
even  though  it  is  dark;  why  should  your  blind  boy 
be  deterred  by  obstacles  which  you  and  the  other 
children  meet  and  overcome? 

The  Counsels  follow  the  blind  child  step  by 
step  up  to  manhood,  and  end  with  the  following 
words : 

As  he  approaches  manhood,  he  should  assume  and 
perform  all  the  relations  and  duties  attendant  upon 
that  age.  He  should  put  himself  forward  and  take 
on  all  civil  rights,  and  offer  to  perform  all  civil  duties 
which  do  not  absolutely  require  eyesight.  He  should 
attend  primary  parish  meetings;  seek  to  fill  places 
on  voluntary  committees  for  benevolent  purposes; 
attend  caucuses  and  political  meetings,  and  discuss 
political  questions  and  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates for  office,  from  that  of  hog-reeve  to  that  of 
governor.  In  short,  forgetting  that  he  is  blind,  he 
should  associate  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  labour 
with  the  most  intelligent  and  virtuous  of  them  for  the 
promotion  of  the  public  weal. 

These  Reports  were  eagerly  sought;  eagerly 
read,  here  and  in  Europe;  were  translated  into 
many  languages.  The  clear  presentment,  the 
luminous  description,  the  impassioned  plea, 
caught  and  held  the  attention. 
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John  Jay  Chapman,  in  his  essay  on  my  father,* 
says  of  the  Reports : 

He  has  left  behind  voluminous  papers  and  re- 
ports, and  in  them  lives  his  creed.  He  can  hardly 
open  his  mouth  without  saying  something  of  uni- 
versal application  to  all  defective  persons  in  all  ages. 
From  the  statement  of  abstract  principles  to  the  de- 
tails of  ward  management — whether  he  is  writing 
advice  to  an  anxious  mother  or  addressing  the  legis- 
lature— there  is  no  side  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
is  not  great.  His  attitude  toward  defectives  and  his 
point  of  view  about  them  form  a  splinter  of  abso- 
lute truth ;  religion,  morality,  practical  wisdom,  and 
the  divinest  longings  of  the  spirit  are  all  satisfied 
by  it.  The  sight  of  any  of  these  persons  aroused  in 
him  such  a  passion  of  benevolence,  such  a  whirlwind 
of  pity,  that  he  could  do  whatever  was  necessary. 
He  lifted  them  in  his  arms  and  flew  away  with  them 
like  an  angel. 

Almost  from  the  first,  my  father  tried  to  rouse 
interest  in  other  States  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
Alone,  or  with  a  little  band  of  pupils,  he  travelled 
north,  south  or  west,  wherever  the  need  might  be ; 
appeared  before  the  State  Legislatures,  told  his 
story,  showed  his  proofs,  made  his  plea,  and  de- 
parted. 

"I  went  over  the  United  States,"  he  says 
briefly,    "addressing  seventeen   Legislatures  in 

*  Learning  (1910),  p.  103. 
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order  to  induce  them  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  blind." 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  States,  schools  for 
the  blind  sprang  up  as  it  were  in  his  footsteps. 

It  had  now  been  abundantly  proved  that  blind 
children  could  learn  to  read;  the  next  question 
was:  what  should  they  read?  In  1833  there  were 
three  books  in  raised  type  available :  a  volume  of 
extracts  from  English  authors,  published  in 
Paris  (1818);  the  Gospel  of  John,  printed  in 
Edinburgh  (1832)  ;  and  another  small  book  from 
the  same  place,  "Christian  Doctrines,"  by  James 
Gall  (1833).  These,  with  a  collection  of  mathe- 
matical diagrams,  seem  to  have  composed  the  en- 
tire English  library  of  the  blind.  My  father 
resolved  to  begin  at  once  the  printing  of  boots, 
and  to  find  a  method  which  should  reduce  their 
bulk  and  cost.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  to  put  the 
Bible  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  and  he  realized 
that  if  the  French,  the  Scotch,  or  the  German 
method  were  followed,  the  New  Testament  alone 
would  make  twelve  ponderous  folios. 

In  his  Report  for  1839,  he  says: 

After  hesitating  a  long  time  whether  to  use  a  new 
phonetic  alphabet,  or  a  series  of  stenographic  char- 
acters, or  the  common  alphabet,  I  adopted  the  lat- 
ter; not,  however,  without  adhering  to  the  opinion 
that  one  of  the  others  must  eventually  be  used  in 
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printing  for  the  blind.  Having  decided  to  use  the 
common  alphabet,  slightly  varied,  I  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  bulk  of  each  letter  to  the  minimum  size 
which  the  blind  could  feel. . .  .* 

Having  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  that  any  blind  child  of  common  capacity  could 
easily  read  this  print,  I  commenced  printing;  and 
as  the  funds  of  the  Institution  were  small,  I  resolved 
not  to  ask  any  aid  from  the  treasury,  but  appeal  to 
the  benevolent  here  and  abroad.  This  appeal  was  not 
in  vain;  generous  aid  flowed  in,  and  the  press  was 
put  into  active  operation.  All  the  money  raised  was 
put  at  once  into  the  treasury,  and  only  drawn  out 
upon  exhibition  of  proper  vouchers  for  expense. 

rThe  work  went  unceasingly  on.  A  few  years 
later  the  entire  Bible  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
blind.  Then  came  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise 
Regained;  Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar;  Pilgrim's 
Progress;  histories  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States ;  selections  from  Pope,  Byron,  Baxter  and 
Swedenborg;  while  with  his  own  hands  my  father 
compiled  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  an  encyclopae- 
dia, an  atlas,  a  dictionary  of  astronomical  terms 

*  The  Trustees  of  Perkins  Institution,  in  their  Report  for  1836, 
thus  briefly  summarize  this  matter  of  printing  for  the  blind: 

"When  it  is  considered  that  the  improved  formation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  characters  by  Dr.  Howe  enable  us  to  give  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  in  volumes  of  half  the  bulk  formerly 
required,  and  at  one-fourth  the  expense,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  these  improvements  will  be  of  general  application  and  use  in 
sister  institutions,  both  in  our  own  country  and  Europe." 
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(he  probably  made  the  orrery  which  was  one  of 
my  childhood's  wonders),  and  several  other  edu- 
cational works. 

It  was  my  father's  dream  to  see  a  national 
printing  press  for  the  blind  established  on  a  firm 
and  permanent  basis ;  for  this  he  labored,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  all  his  life  long.  In  the 
winter  of  1836-7  he  went  to  Washington,  hoping 
to  interest  Congress  in  the  cause  of  his  heart. 
After  this  visit  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Sewall  of  Wash- 
ington : 

I  have  but  small  hope  that  Congress  will  do  any- 
thing for  the  unfortunate  blind.  I  ought  to  have  re- 
mained, and  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  and  a  bore  in 
the  ears  of  members  until  I  had  importuned  them 
into  action;  but  I  could  not.  The  object,  however,  is 
too  good,  the  stake  too  important,  and  my  feelings 
too  deeply  engaged  in  it  to  let  me  abandon  it  with- 
out another  effort;  and  you  will  probably  see  me  in 
Washington  another  winter. 

Though  his  interest  never  slackened,  he  was 
forced  to  curb  his  impatience ;  his  second  visit  to 
Washington  was  not  made  till  April,  1845,  when 
he  went  thither  in  company  with  Mr.  William 
Boggs  of  the  New  York  and  Mr.  William  Chapin 
of  the  Philadelphia  institutions  for  the  blind. 
Each  of  the  three  took  some  of  his  most  promis- 
ing pupils  with  him,  and  several  exhibitions  were 
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given  before  Congress  and  the  public,  in  the  hope 
of  procuring  the  foundation  of  a  national  press 
and  library  for  the  blind.  Congress  and  public 
were  alike  amazed  and  delighted;  but  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe,  and  my  father  was  not  to  see 
the  fruit  of  his  sowing.  It  was  not  till  1879  that 
Congress  appropriated  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  printing  books  in  raised 
type. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press,  my  father's  fit- 
ting monument,*  is  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  of  today.  It  prints  each  year 
its  proportionate  share  of  books  for  the  blind, 
under  the  $100,000  annual  grant  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose;  it  also  publishes  yearly  a  few 
books  by  the  use  of  its  own  funds;  and  manu- 
factures many  and  various  appliances  for  blind 
children  and  adults.  The  "Boston  Line  Let- 
ter," as  the  system  of  raised  letters  devised  by 
my  father  is  called,  is  still  in  some  use,  particu- 
larly for  advertising  notices,  etc.,  as  it  may  be 
read  by  seeing  persons;  but  most  books  for  the 
blind  are  now  printed  in  the  braille  characters. 
The  Memorial  Press  employs  blind  labor  as  far 
as  practicable,  thus  making  a  twofold  use  of  its 
endowment ;  furnishing  a  variety  of  reading  mat- 
ter to  all  finger-reading  persons,  and  giving  use- 

*  Erected  by  Michael  Anagnos,  his  successor. 
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ful  work  to  some  individuals  of  them.  The 
Library  of  Perkins  Institution  now  contains 
about  twenty  thousand  volumes  in  its  circulating 
department,  besides  many  thousands  of  books  in 
the  teachers'  library  and  the  reference  depart- 
ment. About  twenty-three  thousand  volumes  a 
year  are  circulated  to  "finger-readers"  in  all  parts 
of  New  England. 


CHAPTER  VI 
LAURA  BRIDGMAN 

He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll 

No  traveller's  foot  has  found, 
But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 

Untracked  by  sight  or  sound. 

-OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES 

In  May,  1837,  a  new  call  came  to  my  father. 

A  young  student  of  Dartmouth  College,  James 
Barrett,  had  occasion  to  visit  the  farmhouse  of 
Daniel  Bridgman,  a  selectman  of  the  town  of 
Hanover  in  New  Hampshire.  During  his  visit  he 
noticed  a  child  sitting  silent  in  a  corner  of  the 
farmhouse  kitchen;  a  pretty  little  girl  with 
smooth  brown  hair  and  regular  features,  with 
red  hollows  where  her  eyes  should  have  been. 
She  sat  in  a  small  chair,  nursing  a  man's  boot  as 
if  it  were  a  doll.  He  learned  that  this  was  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  farmer's  daughter;  that  she  was 
deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  having  been  so 
since  babyhood. 

The  sight  moved  the  young  man  so  deeply  that 
he  reported  the  case  to  Dr.  Mussey,  then  head  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth  College, 
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and  begged  him  to  go  and  see  for  himself.  Dr. 
Mussey  went,  and  was  in  turn  so  much  impressed 
that  he  wrote  an  account  of  Laura  for  the  press. 
My  father  saw  the  article,  and  took  fire  at  once. 
He  had  already  considered  the  case  of  the  blind 
deaf-mute;  already  rebelled  in  spirit  against  the 
law  which  in  those  days  classed  this  sufferer  with 
the  idiot  and  the  criminal.  Here  was  his  oppor- 
tunity. 

He  went  at  once  to  Hanover,  introduced  him- 
self to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgman,  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  examine  the  child,  with  a  view  to 
improving  her  condition  if  possible.  The  parents 
consented,  the  mother  eagerly;  and  Laura  was 
brought  into  the  "best  parlor"  where  he  sat.  He 
saw  a  child  of  seven,  "with  a  well-formed  figure; 
a  strongly  marked  nervous-sanguine  tempera- 
ment, a  large  and  beautifully-shaped  head,  and 
the  whole  system  in  healthy  action." 

He  learned  from  her  mother  that  at  two  years 
of  age  she  had  been  attacked  by  a  virulent  form 
of  scarlet  fever,  which  raged  for  twelve  weeks, 
and  left  her  totally  blind  and  deaf,  with  the  senses 
of  smell  and  taste  permanently  blunted.  She  lay 
for  five  months  more  in  a  darkened  room;  it  was 
a  year  before  she  could  walk  alone,  and  two  years 
before  she  could  sit  up  all  day.  It  was  not  until 
she  was  four  years  old  that  her  physical  condi- 
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tion  could  be  considered  normal.  From  that  time 
she  developed  rapidly  in  all  ways  open  to  her; 
became  an  active,  intelligent  child,  with  strong 
affections  and  dislikes,  an  indomitable  will,  and 
an  inquiring  mind.  She  was  fast  outgrowing  all 
authority  except  that  of  her  father.  She  says  of 
herself,  in  her  strange  and  pathetic  "History  of 
My  Life": 

"I  was  very  full  of  mischief  and  fun.  I  never 
was  taught  patience  and  mildness  and  placid 
[ity]  until  I  came  away  from  my  blessed  family 
at  home." 

Such  was  Laura  Bridgman  when  my  father 
first  saw  her.  He  felt  at  once  that  "here  seemed 
a  rare  opportunity  of  benefiting  an  individual, 
and  of  trying  a  plan  for  the  education  of  a  deaf 
and  blind  person  which  I  had  formed  on  seeing 
Julia  Brace  *  at  Hartford." 

He  explained  the  case  carefully  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bridgman,  and  begged  them  earnestly  to 
give  Laura  into  his  care  for  a  time.  They  readily 
consented;  indeed,  Laura  says  that  "my  dear 
Father  and  Mother  were  exceedingly  gratified  at 
the  proposal  he  gave  them  for  my  important  ex- 
ercise of  mind  and  faculties." 

*  A  blind  deaf-mute,  for  many  years  an  inmate  of  the  American 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford,  Conn.  My  father  made  every 
effort  to  help  her,  but  found  that  "the  time  had  gone  by  for  the 
active  exercise  of  her  faculties." 
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Laura  was  brought  to  the  Institution  by  her 
parents,  in  October,  1837.  Heretofore  her  life 
had  been — according  to  her  own  account — one 
largely  of  enjoyment.  Even  in  the  desperate 
months  of  her  illness  there  were  pleasures  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

As  soon  as  I  began  to  get  a  little  better,  it  de- 
lighted my  Mother  very  highly,  who  had  been  so 
gloomy  watching  me  constantly.  I  used  to  recline 
in  a  very  nice  and  comfortable  cradle  for  a  great 
number  of  months.  I  enjoyed  myself  so  very  much 
in  lying  in  my  nest.  Many  of  different  persons  were 
very  attentive  and  tender  and  patient  to  me  whilst  I 
resided  with  my  Parents  until  I  attained  not  ex- 
actly the  eighth  year I  seated  my  self  in  the  little 

rocking  chair  before  [the]  fire  a  great  many  morn- 
ings whilst  my  Mother  was  preparing  breakfast 
which  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  family's  lives. 
I  enjoyed  myself  in  rocking  back  ward  and  forward 
constantly. . . . 

Now,  however,  she  had  no  enjoyment  to 
chronicle.  She  felt  "much  grieved  and  tormented" 
at  leaving  home,  wept  bitterly  at  parting  from 
her  parents.  The  first  days  were  sorrowful  ones. 
Soon,  however,  she  was  to  forget  all  else  in  the 
new  light  that  broke  upon  her. 

My  father  waited  two  weeks  before  beginning 
his  experiments;  watching  the  child  carefully, 
while  she  in  turn  examined  her  new  surroundings, 
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gradually  became  accustomed  to  them,  and  fi- 
nally felt  herself  at  ease  in  a  new  home.  Then  he 
began  the  adventure. 

He  must  choose  one  of  two  ways.  He  could 
build  on  the  foundation  already  laid  in  her  own 
home,  and  used  among  the  deaf  in  general,  and 
teach  her  the  language  of  signs.  The  alternative 
was,  in  his  own  words,  "to  give  her  a  knowledge 
of  letters,  by  the  combination  of  which  she  might 
express  her  idea  of  the  existence,  and  the  mode 
and  condition,  of  anything.  The  former  would 
have  been  easy,  but  very  ineffectual;  the  latter 
seemed  very  difficult,  but,  if  accomplished,  very 
effectual.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  try  the 
latter." 

In  the  once  world-famous  Ninth  Report  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  he  has  thus  described 
the  process: 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by  taking  articles 
in  common  use,  such  as  knives,  forks,  spoons,  keys, 
etc.,  and  pasting  upon  them  labels  with  their  names 
in  raised  letters.  These  she  felt  of  very  carefully,  and 
soon,  of  course,  distinguished  that  the  crooked  lines 
spoon  differed  as  much  from  the  crooked  lines  key, 
as  the  spoon  differed  from  the  key  in  form. 

Then  small  detached  labels,  with  the  same  words 
printed  upon  them,  were  put  into  her  hands;  and 
she  soon  observed  that  they  were  similar  to  the  ones 
pasted  on  the  articles.  She  showed  her  perception 
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of  this  similarity  by  laying  the  label  hey  upon  the 
key,  and  the  label  spoon  upon  the  spoon.  She  was 
here  encouraged  by  the  natural  sign  of  approbation, 
patting  on  the  head. 

The  same  process  was  then  repeated  with  all  the 
articles  which  she  could  handle ;  and  she  very  easily 
learned  to  place  the  proper  labels  upon  them.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  the  only  intellectual  exer- 
cise was  that  of  imitation  and  memory.  She  recol- 
lected that  the  label  booh  was  placed  upon  a  book, 
and  she  repeated  the  process,  first  from  imitation, 
next  from  memory,  with  no  other  motive  than  the 
love  of  approbation,  and  apparently  without  the  in- 
tellectual perception  of  any  relation  between  the 
things. 

After  a  while,  instead  of  labels,  the  individual  let- 
ters were  given  to  her  on  detached  pieces  of  paper: 
they  were  arranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to  spell  booh, 
hey,  etc.;  then  they  were  mixed  up  in  a  heap,  and 
a  sign  was  made  for  her  to  arrange  them  so  as  to 
express  the  words  booh,  hey,  etc.,  and  she  did  so. 

Hitherto  the  process  had  been  mechanical,  and  the 
success  about  as  great  as  teaching  a  very  knowing 
dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  The  poor  child  had  sat  in 
mute  amazement,  and  patiently  imitated  everything 
her  teacher  did;  but  now  the  truth  began  to  flash 
upon  her — her  intellect  began  to  work — she  per- 
ceived that  here  was  a  way  by  which  she  could  her- 
self make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her 
own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another  mind ;  and  at  once 
her  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  human  expres- 
sion: it  was  no  longer  a  dog,  or  parrot — it  was  an 
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immortal  spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of 
union  with  other  spirits !  I  could  almost  fix  upon  the 
moment  when  this  truth  dawned  upon  her  mind,  and 
spread  its  light  to  her  countenance.  I  saw  that  the 
great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  that  henceforward 
nothing  but  patient  and  persevering,  though  plain 
and  straightforward  efforts  were  to  be  used. 

The  result,  thus  far,  is  quickly  related,  and  easily 
conceived;  but  not  so  was  the  process;  for  many 
weeks  of  apparently  unprofitable  labour  were  passed 
before  it  was  effected. . . . 

My  father  used  to  say  that  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  his  life  was  that  so  simply  described 
above;  the  moment  when  he  saw  the  light  flash 
into  the  face  of  the  blind  child,  and  knew  that 
spirit  had  touched  spirit.  In  another  report,  writ- 
ten many  years  after,  he  says,  recalling  this  time : 

It  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  she  was  like  a 
person  alone  and  helpless  in  a  deep,  dark,  still  pit, 
and  that  I  was  letting  down  a  cord  and  dangling  it 
about,  in  hopes  she  might  find  it;  and  that  finally 
she  would  seize  it  by  chance,  and,  clinging  to  it,  be 
drawn  up  by  it  into  the  light  of  day  and  into  human 
society.  And  it  did  so  happen;  and  thus  she,  in- 
stinctively and  unconsciously,  aided  in  her  happy 
deliverance. 

A  long  way  was  yet  to  go ;  every  step  was  taken 
with    breathless    eagerness    by   the   child,    and 
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watched  with  hardly  less  delight  by  the  teacher. 
She  was  given  a  set  of  metal  types,  with  the 
different  letters  of  the  alphabet  upon  one  end. 
The  other  end  fitted  into  a  board  with  square 
holes,  so  that  when  in  place  the  raised  letters 
alone  could  be  felt  above  the  surface.  Then,  on 
any  article  being  handed  to  her,  she  would  select 
the  component  letters,  arrange  them  on  her 
board,  and  read  them  "with  apparent  pleasure." 
Several  weeks  of  this  exercise  followed,  till  she 
had  acquired  a  good  working  vocabulary;  then 
came  the  important  step  of  teaching  her  how  to 
represent  the  different  letters  by  the  position  of 
her  fingers.  Her  mind  sprang  to  meet  this  new 
problem,  which  was  quickly  solved.  The  Report 
says : 

This  was  the  period,  about  three  months  after  she 
had  commenced,  that  the  first  report  of  her  case  was 
made,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "she  has  just  learned 
the  manual  alphabet,  as  used  by  the  deaf-mutes,  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  delight  and  wonder  to  see  how 
rapidly,  correctly  and  eagerly  she  goes  on  with  her 
labours.  Her  teacher  gives  her  a  new  object — for 
instance  a  pencil — first  lets  her  examine  it,  and  get 
an  idea  of  its  use,  then  teaches  her  how  to  spell  it 
by  making  signs  for  the  letters  with  her  own  fingers : 
the  child  grasps  her  hand,  and  feels  her  fingers,  as 
the  different  letters  are  formed;  she  turns  her  head 
a  little  on  one  side,  like  a  person  listening  closely; 
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her  lips  are  apart ;  she  seems  scarcely  to  breathe ;  and 
her  countenance,  at  first  anxious,  gradually  changes 
to  a  smile,  as  she  comprehends  the  lesson.  She  then 
holds  up  her  tiny  fingers,  and  spells  the  word  in  the 
manual  alphabet;  next,  she  takes  her  types  and  ar- 
ranges her  letters ;  and  last,  to  make  sure  that  she  is 
right,  she  takes  the  whole  of  the  types  composing 
the  word,  and  places  them  upon  or  in  contact  with 
the  pencil,  or  whatever  the  object  may  be." 

The  whole  of  the  succeeding  year  was  passed  in 
gratifying  her  eager  inquiries  for  the  name  of  every 
object  which  she  could  possibly  handle;  in  exercising 
her  in  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet ;  in  extending 
in  every  possible  way  her  knowledge  of  the  physical 
relations  of  things ;  and  in  proper  care  of  her  health. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  report  of  her  case  was 
made,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  "It 
has  been  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
that  she  cannot  see  a  ray  of  light,  cannot  hear  the 
least  sound,  and  never  exercises  her  sense  of  smell, 
if  she  have  any.  Thus  her  mind  dwells  in  darkness 
and  stillness  as  profound  as  that  of  a  closed  tomb  at 
midnight.  Of  beautiful  sights,  and  sweet  sounds,  and 
pleasant  odours,  she  has  no  conception ;  nevertheless, 
she  seems  as  happy  and  playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb ; 
and  the  employment  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  or 
the  acquirement  of  a  new  idea,  gives  her  a  vivid 
pleasure,  which  is  plainly  marked  in  her  expressive 
features.  She  never  seems  to  repine,  but  has  all  the 
buoyancy  and  gaiety  of  childhood.  She  is  fond  of 
fun  and  frolic,  and  when  playing  with  the  rest  of  the 
children,  her  shrill  laugh  sounds  loudest  of  the  group. 
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"When  left  alone,  she  seems  very  happy  if  she 
have  her  knitting  or  sewing,  and  will  busy  herself 
for  hours:  if  she  have  no  occupation,  she  evidently 
amuses  herself  by  imaginary  dialogues,  or  by  recall- 
ing past  impressions;  she  counts  with  her  fingers, 
or  spells  out  names  of  things  which  she  has  recently 
learned,  in  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf-mutes. 
In  this  lonely  self-communion  she  seems  to  reason, 
reflect,  and  argue;  if  she  spells  a  word  wrong  with 
the  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  she  instantly  strikes  it 
with  her  left,  as  her  teacher  does,  in  sign  of  disap- 
probation; if  right,  she  pats  herself  upon  the  head 
and  looks  pleased.  She  sometimes  purposely  spells  a 
word  wrong  with  the  left  hand,  looks  roguish  for  a 
moment  and  laughs,  and  then  with  the  right  hand 
strikes  the  left,  as  if  to  correct  it. 

"During  the  year  she  has  attained  great  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf-mutes ; 
and  she  spells  out  the  words  and  sentences  which 
she  knows,  so  fast  and  so  deftly,  that  only  those  ac- 
customed to  this  language  can  follow  with  the  eye 
the  rapid  motions  of  her  fingers. 

"But  wonderful  as  is  the  rapidity  with  which  she 
writes  her  thoughts  upon  the  air,  still  more  so  is  the 
ease  and  accuracy  with  which  she  reads  the  words 
thus  written  by  another;  grasping  their  hands  in 
hers,  and  following  every  movement  of  their  fingers, 
as  letter  after  letter  conveys  their  meaning  to  her 
mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that  she  converses  with  her 
blind  playmates,  and  nothing  can  more  forcibly  show 
the  power  of  mind  in  forcing  matter  to  its  purpose 
than  a  meeting  between  them.  For  as  great  talent 
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and  skill  are  necessary  for  two  pantomimes  to  paint 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  by  the  movements  of  the 
body  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  how 
much  greater  the  difficulty  when  darkness  shrouds 
them  both,  and  the  one  can  hear  no  sound !" 

Mr.  E.  C.  Sanford,  in  his  admirable  mono- 
graph on  "The  Writings  of  Laura  Bridgman," 
says: 

Laura's  first  lessons  at  the  Institute  are  a  center 
of  almost  romantic  interest  to  the  student  of  her 
history.  Here  for  the  first  time  was  the  attempt 
made  to  reach  and  systematically  to  instruct  one  so 
bereft.  The  spirit  of  the  parties  to  the  experiment 
was  so  rare — warm-hearted  and  scientifically  guided 
benevolence  on  one  side,  and  real  knowledge  hunger 
on  the  other — the  matter  at  stake  was  so  momentous 
— no  less  than  a  mind's  life  or  death — and  the  final 
result  was  so  much  what  had  been  desired  and  worked 
for,  that  the  whole  incident  seems  less  an  actual  fact 
than  the  fancy  of  a  story-teller.  In  these  first  lessons 
the  great  success  was  won,  the  Archimedean  fulcrum 
gained,  which  made  the  world  of  after  difficulties 
relatively  light. 

Briefly,  the  door  was  opened,  for  all  time,  for 
all  comers. 

For  five  happy  years  my  father  watched  and 
tended  the  child  with  a  passion  of  devotion,  a  pas- 
sion of  anxiety.  Her  development  must  be,  so  far 
as  was  humanly  possible,  natural:  her  mind  must 
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awake  as  a  flower  opens  to  the  sun,  quietly  and 
simply;  no  shadow,  of  personal  bias  or  opinion, 
must  come  between  her  and  the  light.  Of  a  deeply 
religious  nature,  he  yet  shrank  from  special  creeds 
and  cults ;  his  greatest  anxiety  was  lest  the  child's 
spiritual  nature  be  deflected  from  normal  growth, 
in  this  or  that  direction.  Her  mind  was  not  only 
inquiring,  but  aspiring.  Laura's  teachers  (for 
almost  from  the  first  a  special  teacher  was  as- 
signed to  her)  were  urgently  enjoined  not  to 
speak  to  her  of  religion  in  any  technical  or  speci- 
fied sense,  but  to  impress  upon  her  the  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  goodness,  which 
she  could  readily  grasp.  As  a  rule  his  injunctions 
were  obeyed. 

The  Reports  are  full  of  this  matter.  In  that 
for  1841  he  says: 

During  the  past  year  she  has  shown  very  great 
inquisitiveness  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  things. 
She  knows  that  men  made  houses,  furniture,  etc., 
but  of  her  own  accord  seems  to  infer  that  they  did 
not  make  themselves,  or  natural  objects.  She  there- 
fore asks,  "Who  made  dogs,  horses  and  sheep?"  She 
has  got  from  books,  and  perhaps  from  other  children, 
the  word  God,  but  has  formed  no  definite  idea  on 
the  subject.  Not  long  since,  when  her  teacher  was 
explaining  the  structure  of  a  house,  she  was  puzzled 
to  know  "how  masons  piled  up  bricks  before  floor 
was  made  to  stand  on?"  When  this  was  explained 
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she  asked,  "When  did  masons  make  Jennette's  par- 
lour; before  all  Gods  make  all  folks?" 

I  am  now  occupied  in  devising  various  ways  of 
giving  her  an  idea  of  immaterial  power  by  means  of 
the  attraction  of  magnets,  the  pushing  of  vegetation, 
etc.,  and  intend  attempting  to  convey  to  her  some 
adequate  idea  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  immeasurable  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  of  my  own  inadequacy;  I  am 
aware  too  that  pursue  what  course  I  may,  I  shall 
incur  more  of  human  censure  than  of  approbation; 
but  incited  by  the  warmest  affection  for  the  child, 
and  guided  by  the  best  exercise  of  the  humble  abili- 
ties which  God  has  given  me,  I  shall  go  on  in  the 
attempt  to  give  her  a  faint  idea  of  the  power  and 
love  of  that  Being,  whose  praise  she  is  every  day 
so  clearly  proclaiming  by  her  glad  enjoyment  of  the 
existence  which  he  has  given  her. 

The  following  year  describes  further  her  spir- 
itual progress,  and  also  gives  my  father's  ideas 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 

The  various  attempts  which  I  have  made  during 
the  year  to  lead  her  thoughts  to  God,  and  spiritual 
affairs,  have  been  for  the  most  part  forced  upon  me 
by  her  questions,  which  I  am  sure  were  prompted 
by  expressions  dropped  carelessly  by  others,  as  God, 
Heaven,  Soul,  etc.,  and  about  which  she  would  after- 
ward ask  me.  Whenever  I  have  deliberately  entered 
upon  them  I  have  done  so  with  caution,  and  always 
felt  obliged  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  child  to  make 
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the  conversations  as  short  as  possible.  The  most  pain- 
ful part  of  one's  duty  is  often  where  an  honest 
conviction  forces  one  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  recommended  by  those 
for  whose  superior  talents  and  wisdom  one  has  the 
greatest  respect.  It  is  said  continually  that  this  child 
should  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  some  even  seem  to  imagine  her  eternal 
welfare  will  be  imperilled  by  her  remaining  in 
ignorance  of  religious  truths.  I  am  aware  of  the  high 
responsibility  to  God,  and  that  love  which  I  bear 
to  the  child  forces  me,  after  seeking  for  all  light 
from  others,  finally  to  rely  upon  my  own  judgment. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  she  could  be  taught  any 
dogma  or  creed,  and  made  to  give  as  edifying  an- 
swers as  are  recorded  of  many  other  wonderful  chil- 
dren, to  questions  on  spiritual  subjects.  But  as  I 
can  see  no  necessary  connection  between  moral  and 
religious  life  and  the  intellectual  perception  of  a 
particular  truth,  or  belief  in  a  particular  creed,  I 
see  not  why  I  should  anticipate  what  seems  to  me 
the  course  of  nature  in  developing  the  mental  powers. 
Unaided  by  any  precedent  for  this  case,  one  can 
look  only  to  the  book  of  nature;  and  that  seems  to 
teach  that  we  should  prepare  the  soul  for  loving  and 
worshipping  God,  by  developing  its  powers,  and 
making  it  acquainted  with  his  wonderful  and  benevo- 
lent works,  before  we  lay  down  rules  of  blind 
obedience. 

Should  Laura's  life  be  spared,  it  is  certain  that  she 
can  be  made  to  understand  every  religious  truth 
that  it  may  be  desirable  to  teach  her.  Should  she 
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die  young,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  will  be 
taken  to  the  bosom  of  that  Father  in  Heaven  to 
whom  she  is  every  day  paying  acceptable  tribute  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  by  her  glad  enjoyment  of 
the  gift  of  existence.  With  these  views,  while  I  am 
ready  to  improve  every  opportunity  of  giving  what 
she  seems  to  need,  I  cannot  consent  to  attempt  to  im- 
part a  knowledge  of  any  truth  for  which  her  mind 
is  not  prepared;  and  I  would  take  this  opportunity 
to  beseech  those  friends  of  hers  who  differ  from  me, 
and  who  may  occasionally  converse  with  her,  to  re- 
flect that  while  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  case 
rests  upon  me,  it  is  unjust  in  them  to  do — what  they 
may  easily  do — instil  into  her  mind  notions  which 
might  derange  the  whole  plan  of  her  instruction. 

My  father's  hopes  in  this  matter  were  not  to 
be  realized.  In  1843,  he  being  absent  in  Europe, 
some  of  those  in  charge  of  Laura  felt  it  their 
duty  to  disregard  his  injunctions,  and  to  instruct 
her  in  religious  dogma.  He  returned  to  find  the 
course  of  natural  spiritual  development  broken, 
and  her  mind  filled  with  Calvinistic  doctrines. 
This  was  one  of  the  great  disappointments  of  his 
life. 

The  relation  between  my  father  and  Laura 
was  a  singularly  beautiful  one;  as  Charles  Dick- 
ens says,  "as  far  removed  from  all  ordinary  care 
and  regard  as  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had 
its  growth  are  apart  from  the  common  occur- 
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rences  of  life."  *  She  was  the  child  of  his  spirit, 
and  at  this  time  he  had  no  other.  Later,  when  his 
own  children  came,  she  was  only  less  beloved  than 
they;  received,  next  to  them,  the  fullest  measure 
of  that  almost  passionate  tenderness  which  was 
an  integral  part  of  his  nature.  To  her — I  speak 
with  all  reverence — he  came  next  to  the  God  she 
adored. 

The  Reports  which  from  year  to  year  gave  the 
story  of  Laura's  growth  and  development  were 
read  the  world  over,  wherever  there  were  people 
awake  to  and  interested  in  such  matters.  The  let- 
ters that  ©ame  to  my  father  might  make  a  volume 
in  themselves.  I  quote  one,  from  Thomas  Carlyle : 

5  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea, 
London, 

23  October,  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Short  while  ago,  there  came  safe  into  my  hands 
the  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution;  and  legible 
in  one  corner  of  it,  your  name  as  that  of  the  kind 
Donor.  Pray  accept  many  thanks  for  a  Gift  which 
has  afforded  me  unusual  pleasure.  To  be  remembered 
by  so  good  and  valuable  a  man  as  I  construe  you  to 
be  was  of  itself  very  welcome ;  and  the  news  you  give 
me  of  work  done  in  your  noble  Institution  is  full  of 
interest  to  all  men.  The  thanks  and  congratulations 
of  all  men  are  with  you  in  your  most  blessed  task; 

*  American  Notes,  Chap.  III. 
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that  of  bringing  light  to  them  that  sat  in  great 
darkness:  a  blessed  task,  I  call  it,  if  there  ever  was 
one!  That  you  so  prosper  in  it,  is  a  true  victory; 
a  victory  in  which  there  is  no  sorrow,  but  joy  and 
blessings  only.  I  bid  you  go  on  and  prosper. 

Few  things  that  I  ever  read  have  interested  me 
more  than  this  of  your  dear  little  Laura  Bridgman ; 
— probably  one  of  the  beautifulest  phenomena  at 
present  visible  under  our  Sun.  The  good  little  Girl: 
one  loves  her  to  the  very  heart.  No  Goethe's  Mignon, 
in  most  poetic  fiction,  comes  closer  to  one  than  this 
poor  Laura  in  prose  reality  and  fact.  A  true  angel- 
soul  and  breath  of  Heaven,  imprisoned  as  none  such 
ever  was  before.  A  child  of  genius,  for  such  I  can 
perceive  she  is;  without  eyes,  ears,  voice,  taste  or 
smell;  isolated,  as  within  fivefold  iron  gates,  from 
all  men  and  all  things !  And  you,  into  such  a  Laby- 
rinth, deep  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  have  got  wings 
conveyed  to  her;  have  as  with  a  voice  of  Miracle 
said,  "Arise,  deliver  thyself!"  and  the  noble  child 
is  delivered  and  disimprisoned.  One  knows  not  what 
act  more  like  a  god's  the  art  of  man  can  accom- 
plish :— the  art  of  man  I  have  said ;  and  yet  I  believe 
it  is  rather,  and  first  of  all,  the  virtue  of  man;  his 
love,  his  patience,  his  long-suffering  mercy,  fruitful 
in  all  manner  of  acts  and  expedients.  You  need  not 
our  thanks ;  I  believe  you  to  be  already  thanked  and 
recompensed  in  very  rich  measure.  We  will  bid  you 
continue  your  work;  we  will,  in  silence  or  spoken 
words,  pray  for  God's  blessings  to  you  and  it. 

One  painful  apprehension  haunts  me  as  to  this  lit- 
tle Laura :  that  she  be  made  what  we  call  a  "Lion"  of ; 
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that  she  learn  at  last  how  wonderful  she  is, — and 
have  all  the  vanities  and  base  confusions  that  yet 
lie  safe  as  sediment  and  basis  at  the  bottom  of  her 
character,  stirred  up  and  set  floating  aloft,  to  the 
darkening,  sickening  and  ruining  of  it!  I  conjure 
you,  in  the  name  of  Mercy,  stand  between  her  and 
all  that!  She  is  a  born  Queen;  but  it  will  [be]  a 
curse  to  her  if  ever  she  knew  it; — a  true  eating  of 
the  forbidden  fruit.  Were  it  not  that  you  are  ever 
there,  and  have,  as  it  were,  in  some  good  measure,  the 
lock-and-key  of  all  that,  I  should  really  tremble  for 
her.  For  the  world,  without  being  malevolent,  is  ter- 
ribly foolish;  and  often  more  mischievous  than  the 
very  Devil  could  be  with  all  his  malice. . . .  Sad  to 
think  that  a  poor  simple  Grace  Darling  cannot, 
obeying  her  own  innocent  heart,  simply  venture  her 
life  to  save  lives  of  brothers,  but  all  of  the  block- 
heads of  the  world  must  gather  round  her  with  their 
wonder  and  their  grimaces, — and  do  what  lies  in 
them  to  kill  her,  soul  and  body,  by  the  miserablest 
death !  Be  far  distant ;  ye  malevolent  blockheads ;  go ; 
elsewhither,  in  the  name  of  Heaven!  Stand  not  here 
with  your  handful  of  figs,  like  Shandy  at  the  gate 
of  Lyons,  "curious  to  see  how  an  ass  will  eat  figs"; 
this  is  no  ass,  and  you  are  worse  than  any! — My 
wish  for  this  dear  Laura  were  that,  if  you  had  once 
taught  her  to  read  and  to  work,  she  were  safe  at 
home  with  her  good  mother  again.  But  then  I  sup- 
pose nobody  would  speak  with  her  there?  Alas,  hers 
is  a  delicate  difficult  case,  and  you  will  require  all 
your  benevolence  and  good  sense  on  her  behalf, — 
and  I  rejoice  to  think,  will  cheerfully  use  it  for  her. — 
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That  little  question  of  hers,  "Do  horses  sit  up 
late  ?"  stirs  us  to  laughter,  to  tears, — when  one  thinks 
of  the  good  little  creature, — and  probably  to  as  kind 
a  mood  as  human  speech  alone  can  awaken  in  a  hu- 
man heart. 

I  would  send  my  respects  also  to  the  rugged  Saxon, 
Oliver  Caswell;  my  hopes  that  he  will  become  an 
effectual  fellow,  after  his  kind,  one  day.  But  I  have 
already  [ — ]  far  beyond  what  I  intended ;  and  must 
now  subscribe  myself,  with  the  esteem  and  the  best 
wishes  for  you  and  your  work. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 
T.  Carlyle 

Laura  Bridgman  grew  up  into  an  intelligent, 
active,  and  for  the  most  part  happy  woman.  The 
story  of  her  life  has  been  told  many  times.*  The 
greater,  and  by  far  the  happier  part  of  it  was 
passed  at  the  Institution.  She  became  an  ex- 
quisite needlewoman;  it  was  a  marvel  to  see  her 
set  her  tiny,  dainty  stitches,  and  thread  her  nee- 
dle with  a  delicate  touch  of  the  tip  of  her  tongue. 
She  could  not  abide  anything  approaching  un- 
tidiness, in  herself  or  in  others.  In  her  own  sur- 
roundings, no  speck  of  dust  must  appear,  nothing 
must  be  out  of  place.' She  was  an  omnivorous 
reader ;  above  all  she  Was  a  seeker,  eagerly  grasp- 

*  Laura  Bridgman,  by  Florence  Howe  Hall  and  Maud  Howe 
Elliott;  Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  by  Mrs.  Lam- 
son;  Laura  Bridgman,  by  Laura  E.  Richards;  etc 
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ing  at  knowledge,  from  books  and  still  more  from 
speech.  Her  butterfly  fingers  knew  no  fatigue; 
all  day  long  she  would  be  asking,  asking,  how 
and  why,  whence  and  whither.  The  position  of 
her  personal  teacher  was  too  exhausting  to  be 
long  held ;  one  and  another  devoted  woman  went 
down  before  her  and  must  be  replaced;  yet  they 
all  loved  her,  all  ministered  as  they  might  to  her 
passion  for  information. 

She  in  return  loved  them  all,  but  "Doctor" 
was  always  first  in  her  heart.  No  sound  pierced 
her  stillness;  yet  he  could  never  enter  her  room 
so  silently  but  that  the  eager  cry  arose,  "Doc! 
Doc!";  the  eager  hands  went  out  to  greet  him. 
So  it  was  as  long  as  he  lived;  and  when  he  died, 
it  seemed  at  first  that  she  would  die  too. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  INSTITUTION  AGAIN 

Meantime  the  days  and  years  went  happily 
by  in  the  big  house  in  Pearl  Street.  It  was  not 
called  "Perkins"  then;  it  was  "The  Institution." 
One  of  my  father's  minor  fights  was  against  the 
tendency  to  call  it  "the  Blind  Asylum."  He  de- 
tested the  latter  word,  and  never  ceased  to  protest 
against  the  use  of  it.  In  1857  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Chapin  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution  for  the 
Blind: 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject  the  more  I 
see  objections  in  principle  and  practice  to  asylums. 
What  right  have  we  to  pack  off  the  poor,  the  old, 
the  blind  into  asylums?  They  are  of  us,  our  brothers, 
our  sisters — they  belong  in  families;  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  dearest  relations  of  life  in  being  put 
away  in  masses  in  asylums.  Asylums  generally  are 
the  offspring  of  a  low  order  of  feeling;  their  chief 
recommendation  often  is  that  they  do  cheaply  what 
we  ought  to  think  only  of  doing  well. 

He  always  disliked  large,  "institutional"  build- 
ings ;  from  the  first  his  dream  was  of  small  groups 
gathered  together  in  families,  but  many  years 
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were  to  pass  before  this  dream  could  be  even 
partly  realized.  It  was  not  till  1912  that  the 
stately  embodiment  of  his  vision  rose,  in  the 
modern  "Perkins"  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

The  Institution  grew  and  grew.  By  1839  it 
had  fairly  outgrown  the  Perkins  House,  and 
larger  quarters  must  be  found.  My  father  made 
search,  and  found  the  Mount  Washington 
House,  then  in  the  market :  a  large,  high-pillared, 
many-balconied  building  on  Broadway,  South 
Boston,  standing  in  a  commanding  situation, 
swept  by  sea-breezes.  It  had  been  built  for  a 
fashionable  hotel;  was  to  eclipse  all  other  hotels; 
marble  halls,  gold  cornices,  echoing  corridors ;  all 
the  bleak  splendor  in  which  that  day  delighted. 
So  splendid  was  it  that  when  Samuel  Ward,  a 
New  York  banker,  took  his  young  daughter  Julia 
to  visit  Boston,  he  avoided  the  Mount  Washing- 
ton House,  deeming  it  (my  mother  told  me) 
"unwise  to  expose  her  young  judgment  to  such 
extravagance  and  luxury." 

That  must  have  been  in  the  later  Eighteen- 
Twenties.  By  the  Thirties,  Fashion  had  deserted 
South  Boston,  and  the  great  house  stood  empty, 
in  forlorn  magnificence,  protest  shining  from  all 
its  thousand  windows.  My  father  saw  its  possi- 
bilities at  a  glance.  The  Trustees  approving,  it 
was  bought,  and,  in  1839,  the  School  transplanted 
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thither.  Here,  for  seventy-three  fruitful  years, 
it  was  to  remain,  the  home  of  consecrated  good 
will,  of  fearless  endeavor. 

Here  my  father  gathered  about  him  a  family 
(there  is  no  other  word  for  it!)  of  teachers, 
touched  by  his  own  fire,  kindled  to  something  of 
his  own  tireless  devotion,  pouring  out,  like  him, 
their  lives  in  happy  oblation. 

Here  was  Mr.  (later  "Sir")  Francis  Camp- 
bell, for  eleven  years  head  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment, and  my  father's  chief  assistant;  called  in 
1870  to  even  more  arduous  service  in  England  as 
Principal  of  the  London  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind.*  An  in- 
domitable man,  something  of  whose  character 
appears  in  his  climbing  the  Matterhorn,  stone- 
blind  as  he  was,  for  a  holiday  exercise.  Yet  he 
could  be  dominated.  Once,  as  he  was  giving  a 
music  lesson,  "Doctor"  entered  the  room. 

"Mr.  Campbell,  you  must  have  a  change.  The 
carriage  will  be  here  in  twenty  minutes  to  take 
you  and  Miss  Moulton  to  the  station,  for  you  are 
to  go  for  a  week  to  my  house  at  Newport." 

"But,  Doctor,  it  is  impossible!  I  have  six  les- 
sons to  give  today,  besides  lots  of  other  things  to 
do!" 

"Yes,  I  know  all  about  it!  I  know,  Mr.  Camp- 

*  See  Appendix. 
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bell,  that  if  you  go  the  bottom  will  fall  out  of 
Boston,  but  go  you  will!" 

"We  went!"  said  Miss  Moulton. 

Less  eminent,  but  more  beloved,  I  see  the  fig- 
ures of  Thomas  Reeves  and  Joel  Smith ;  learned, 
kindly,  judicious,  a  tranquil  radiance  in  their 
sightless  faces  which  the  green  spectacles  could 
not  dim.  Peace  to  their  gentle  shades ! 

The  Institution  could  ill  spare  Mr.  Smith  to 
England,  where  he  became  Mr.  Campbell's  as- 
sistant at  the  Royal  Normal  College;  but  my 
father  felt  that  call  imperative,  and  bade  him 
Godspeed. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these,  I  see  the  Ladies: 
Miss  Maria  Moulton,  for  forty  years  matron  and 
silver-haired  Saint  of  the  Institution;  Miss  Mary 
Paddock,  its  highly  efficient  Ariel,  swift,  alert, 
incisive ;  these  and  how  many,  many  more !  a  noble 
army  indeed.* 

At  the  Institution,  as  in  the  Corinthian  village, 
my  father  was  "governor,  legislator,  clerk,  con- 
stable, and  everything  but  patriarch."  Here  he 
wrote  his  letters,  sometimes  twenty  of  them  be- 
fore his  early  breakfast.  Here  I  found  the  copies, 
half  a  century  afterward,  faithfully  treasured; 

*  In  this  record  I  speak  only  of  those  helpers  of  whom  I  had 
personal  knowledge.  I  shall,  however,  at  least  name  M.  Trencheri, 
a  blind  French  scholar  who  gave  my  father  valuable  assistance 
in  the  Thirties. 
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rusty,  faded  volumes,  the  ink  faded  too,  the  writ- 
ing crabbed  and  difficult,  yet  the  page  blazes  as 
one  reads. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  humanity  enough 
in  your  Legislature  to  grant  the  just  claims  of  the 
blind  for  a  participation  in  those  benefits  of  educa- 
tion which  they  give  to  all; — to  all  but  those  whom 
God  in  his  mysterious  Providence  has  made  de- 
pendent on  their  more  favoured  fellow-beings,  and 
the  neglect  of  whom  he  will  reckon  an  offensive  sin. 

Mankind  and  our  age  have  too  many  sins  of  omis- 
sion to  answer  for,  to  allow  any  more ;  and  surely 
no  sin  of  omission  is  greater  than  the  neglect  of 
those  whom  God  has  made  our  dependents,  and  whose 
affliction  he  intended  should  draw  out  and  develop 
our  kindness  and  best  qualities:  for  without  sorrow, 
affliction  and  pain — where  would  be  pity  and  benevo- 
lence and  pleasure? 

I  should  no  more  think  of  refusing  to  help  one 
of  my  fellow-mortals  on  account  of  the  colour  of 
his  skin,  than  the  colour  of  his  hair;  and  I  know 
too  well  the  liberal  and  philanthropic  spirit  which 
actuates  our  Trustees  not  to  feel  justified  in  assert- 
ing that  they  will  provide  every  facility  for  educat- 
ing all  blind  children,  black,  white,  or  red,  who  may 
apply  to  them. 

He  is  constantly  urging  parents  and  guardians 
of  blind  children  to  give  them  every  chance  for 
development.  Again  and  again  we  find  such 
words  as  these: 
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He  has  learned  enough  to  convince  him  that  he 
can  learn  a  great  deal  more;  to  give  him  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  and  to  make  him  put  out  at  in- 
terest his  four  talents,  and  not  bury  them  in  despair 
because  others  have  five. 

Again  and  again,  writing  of  dull  or  deficient 
children : 

But  the  one  talent  must  have  just  as  much  care 
as  if  it  were  ten. 

And  again,  to  an  over-anxious  and  over-tender 
mother : 

It  is  often  one  of  the  parent's  hardest  lessons,  to 
learn  to  yield  up  timely  and  gracefully  the  authority 
which  was  once  necessarily  despotic,  but  which  should 
soon  become  responsible,  and  soon  after  be  abdicated 
altogether.  The  inner  man  will  not  go  long  on  all 
fours,  any  more  than  will  the  outer  man;  it  will  get 
up,  and  insist  upon  walking  about.  If  it  cannot  go 
openly  and  boldly,  it  will  go  slyly,  and  this  of 
course  makes  it  cowardly.  You  may  as  well  refuse 
to  let  out  the  growing  boy's  trousers,  as  refuse  larger 
and  larger  liberty  to  his  growing  individuality. 

In  writing  to  a  young  man  whom  he  has  just 
engaged  as  a  teacher,  he  says : 

I  need  not  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of 
considering  that  the  labour  you  would  undertake 
would  be  one  of  love:  that  you  could  not  do  the 
duties  unless  you  so  considered  it;  and  that  unless 
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your  heart  were  in  the  work,  your  head  and  your 
hands  could  do  but  little.  I  have  tried  the  head  and 
hand  system  enough:  I  must  henceforth  have  more 
aid  from  the  hearts  of  my  collaborateurs  (to  use  a 
French  word)  or  must  give  up  myself. 

My  father's  loving  care  of  his  pupils  was  not 
to  be  contained  within  the  walls  of  any  institu- 
tion; it  followed  them  to  their  homes,  in  vacation 
time  and  after  they  had  left  the  school.  I  could 
fill  a  volume  with  letters  to  them  and  to  their 
parents,  all  breathing  the  same  deep  and  tender 
interest,  but  a  few  must  suffice  to  show  their  gen- 
eral tenor. 

My  dear  Theodore: 

. . .  You  have  done  very  well  by  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  knowledge;  and  when 
you  reflect  that  youth  is  the  season  best  fitted  for 
obtaining  it,  you  will  I  hope  resolve  that  your  youth 
shall  not  pass  away  unimproved.  It  is  said,  you 
know,  that  if  a  man  loses  an  hour  in  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  has  to  chase  after  it  all  day,  and  then  seldom 
overtakes  it.  So  it  is  with  life.  If  we  neglect  in  the 
morning  of  our  days  to  learn  those  things  which 
Providence  fitted  us  to  learn,  then  we  go  chasing 
after  them  all  our  days,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
things,  and  seldom  overtake  them  after  all. . . . 

Dear  Madam: 

I  have  been  in  receipt  of  your  letter  several  days, 
and  have  given  the  subject  of  it  due  consideration. 
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I  find  it  perfectly  natural  that  you  should  feel  such 
a  yearning  desire  to  be  with  your  boy;  I  can  well 
conceive  what  would  be  my  own  feeling  if  thus  sepa- 
rated from  my  child;  but,  after  all,  we  are  not  to 
be  guided  by  our  feelings,  but  by  our  judgment  and 
reason.  It  is  clearly  going  against  God's  will  to  put 
down  reason  and  to  set  up  desire,  in  our  conduct  in 
life. 

We  must  and  ought  to  love  our  children  with  all 
our  hearts;  love  them  better  than  ourselves,  but  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  our  own  feelings  and  inclinations 
for  their  good. 

We  must  not  cheat  ourselves  with  the  notion  that 
we  are  striving  for  their  good,  when  we  are  only 
striving  to  gratify  our  own  feelings  and  inclinations. 

I  cannot  in  any  way  be  convinced  that  it  is  for 
your  son 9s  good  to  go  away  upon  a  long  and  perilous 
voyage,  and  break  up  his  habits  and  associations 
here;  because  I  do  not  see  any  call  of  duty  to  take 
him  away — on  the  contrary,  there  is  risk  and  ex- 
pense, and  a  likelihood  of  his  having  again  to  go 
through  with  a  home-sickness  of  which  he  is  now 
cured. 

The  boy  is  doing  very  well,  in  his  health  and  in 
his  studies.  He  is  hearty,  active  and  cheerful.  He 
could  not  be  any  better  for  going  home  now;  he 
might  be  worse.  I  have  talked  with  him  about  vaca- 
tion, and  he  anticipates  pleasure  from  going  to  the 
excellent  lady  in  the  country  with  whom  he  was 
before.  I  pray  therefore,  Madam,  try  to  discipline 
your  feelings  a  little  longer ;  make  a  sacrifice  of  your 
feelings  and  desires  for  your  boy's  good.  He  will 
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make  a  man  of  whom  you  may  be  proud,  if  you 
leave  him  to  finish  his  education — but  if  you  pet 
and  caress  him,  and  make  a  baby  of  him  always,  he 
will  never  come  to  have  a  manly  and  independent 
character. 

My  father  was  at  all  times  slow  to  think  evil 
of  any  one;  but  once  convinced  that  a  nature  was 
malicious  or  depraved,  he  spared  no  pains  to  pre- 
vent it  from  injuring  other  natures. 

"Fiat  justitidj  ruat  coelum!"  was  the  second 
of  his  mottoes,  the  first  being  the  already-quoted, 
"Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome!"  The  fol- 
lowing letters  show  that  in  some  cases  he  could 
not  allow  mercy  to  temper  justice. 

Mr.  Alexander  McDonald, 
Sch.  for  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 
My  Friend: 

I  have  just  learned  that  upon  your  arrival  at 
your  post  you  found  F— —  there  under  an  assumed 
name;  and  I  am  fearful  that  you  did  not  at  once 
follow  the  proper  course  with  regard  to  him.  You 
may  have  hesitated,  and  felt  embarrassed  about  what 
was  your  duty.  It  appears  to  me  however  that  it  was 
a  plain  one,  and  I  hope  that  you  have  so  seen  it 
and  acted  up  to  it;  but  lest  you  should  not  have 
done  so  I  must  give  you  my  views  about  it. 

F is  a  very  bad  and  depraved  youth.  In  my 

whole  experience  with  the  blind  I  have  never  met  a 
person  who  exercised  such  a  pernicious  influence  on 
all  about  him. . . . 
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Now  such  a  person  deserves  all  our  pity  and  all 
our  assistance,  but  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise a  pernicious  influence  on  other  youth;  we  have 
no  right  to  do  them  a  wrong  in  an  attempt  to  do  him 
a  kindness. . . . 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  your  duty  to  inform  the 

directors  of  your  school  of  F 's  character;  to 

warn  them  of  the  danger  to  other  pupils  of  having 
him  among  them,  and  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  him  upon  them.  God  grant  that  I  am  mis- 
taken; that  he  be  reformed  in  heart  and  in  spirit, 
and  that  I  may  not  be  throwing  any  obstacle  in  his 
way  to  goodness. 

I  want  you  to  do  your  duty  promptly  and  cour- 
ageously; you  have  information  about  this  person 
which  you  ought  to  give  to  your  directors ;  you  owe 
it  to  them;  and  they  will  have  a  right  to  complain 
if  you  withhold  it. 

After  you  have  done  your  duty  to  them,  if  they 

wish  to  retain  F ,  then  you  must  do  all  you  can 

to  carry  out  their  wishes  and  to  benefit  F as 

much  as  you  can;  but  do  not  let  him  deceive  you — 
and  do  not  let  him  work  evil  among  your  pupils. 

Your  friend, 

S.  G.  Howe 


Mr.  M- 

Sir: 


I  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  yesterday. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  my  public 
or  private  character  which  should  induce  you  to 
direct  such  a  missive  to  me. 
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It  appears  that  you  have,  or  think  you  have,  a 
nostrum  which  you  keep  secret,  but  which  you  think 
will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  blind ;  and  you  pro- 
pose to  me  to  join  you  in  making  money  by  selling  it. 

Now  although  I  hold  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  be 
paid  for  his  time  and  trouble  in  administering  any 
valuable  medicine,  yet  I  deem  it  his  duty  to  his  fel- 
low men  to  make  it  known  as  widely  as  possible,  that 
all  may  have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  should  think  I  was 
committing  a  great  wrong  if  for  any  pecuniary 
benefit  I  should  be  instrumental  in  concealing  any 
great  truth  or  any  great  good  from  others. 

I  have  no  faith  in  secret  medicines,  but  if  I  should 
ever  discover  one  which  was  really  good,  I  should 
make  it  known  over  the  country  as  fast  as  the  press 
could  do  it. 

You  will  perceive  therefore  that  I  am  not  the 
sort  of  person  whom  you  desire  as  an  agent. 

Yours, 

S.  G.  Howe 

P.S.  I  am  accustomed  to  pay  the  postage  when  I 
write  to  persons  (especially  to  strangers)  on  my 
own  private  business,  and  you  forgot  to  do  so;  and 
as  this  answer  is  in  reply  to  a  letter  with  a  view  to 
your  own  advantage  you  must  assume  that  small 
expense. 

He  writes  to  Hamilton  Murray  of  New  York: 

...  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  you  should  try 
Howe's  press,  for  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 

disposition  of  Mr. to  make  so  much  money  out 
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of  everything  connected  with  the  printing  for  the 
blind,  and  his  charge  for  his  press  seems  to  me  most 
extravagant.  As  for  the  patent  upon  it,  I  do  not 
value  it  a  rush,  and  if  I  were  disposed  to  build  a 
new  one  I  should  do  so  without  any  hesitation.  I  dis- 
like the  miserable  device  of  patents;  it  is  only  the 
key  by  which  Mammon  locks  up  light,  that  he  may 
peddle  it  out  for  his  own  profit:  knowledge  and 
truth  are  profaned  by  being  brought  down  into  the 
market  place  and  bought  and  sold  like  merchandise. 
However,  I  should  respect  the  law  of  the  land  and 
never  infringe  a  patent;  but,  in  justice  and  equity, 
the  whole  value  of  the  press  in  question  belongs  to 
this  Institution ;  because  all  the  experience  necessary 

to  make  it  was  gained  by  Mr.  while  in  our 

service;  he  made  experiments  and  tried  different 
presses  and  various  devices,  for  all  which  he  was  paid 
over  and  above  his  regular  and  very  high  salary. . . . 

In  1853  he  writes  to  Miss  Abby  May: 

It  is  very  desirable  for  the  blind  child  that  his 
claim  upon  his  parents,  friends,  neighbours,  or 
bondsmen,  should  be  kept  alive.  This  is  done  in  part 
by  insisting  that  they  provide  him  with  clothing, 
and  take  him  home  at  vacations.  It  is  found,  espe- 
cially with  the  ignorant  of  our  own  and  foreign 
population,  that  if  a  blind  child  is  taken  off  their 
hands,  fed  and  clad,  and  kept  in  an  Institution,  after 
a  few  years  they  come  to  look  upon  him  as  a  stranger 
having  no  claim  upon  them;  whereas  if  they  had 
been  obliged  to  provide  him  with  shoes,  and  to  re- 
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ceive  him  at  home  during  vacations,  the  relationship 
would  have  grown  and  strengthened.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  children  therefore  that  we  act,  when 
we  insist  that  the  parents,  or  lacking  parents,  the  re- 
lations, or  lacking  these,  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  are  born  shall  be  held  responsible  for  them. . . . 

And  in  still  another  letter  he  says: 

. . .  The  great  lesson — the  hard  lesson — your  son 
has  first  to  learn  is — to  be  blind:  to  live  in  the  world 
without  light;  to  look  upon  what  of  existence  is  yet 
vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  blessing  and  a  trust,  and  to 
resolve  to  spend  it  gratefully,  cheerfully  and  con- 
scientiously, in  the  service  of  his  Maker  and  for  the 
happiness  of  those  about  him.  The  first  step  is  to 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  his  other  senses 
as  to  reap  every  possible  advantage  from  them,  to 
establish  new  means  of  relation  with  things  about 
him,  and  to  do  by  means  of  hearing  and  feeling  what 
others  do  by  sight.  This  can  most  readily  be  brought 
about  by  associating  with  other  blind  persons,  and 
especially  by  being  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  There 
he  will  soon  learn  to  feel  that  he  is  not  a  lonely 
isolated  being,  cut  off  from  all  the  enjoyments  and 
occupations  of  others  and  excluded  from  competi- 
tion with  those  about  him;  but  he  will  find  himself 
one  of  a  number  who  are  contending  for  knowledge 
and  power  and  distinction,  and  who,  thus  stimulated 
to  action,  bring  into  operation  a  hundred  faculties 
and  contrivances  which  alone  they  would  never  have 
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resorted  to.  It  is  the  self-confidence,  the  mental  re- 
liance, the  habit  of  effort,  which  would  be  of  great 
use  to  your  son,  and  not  the  books,  maps  and  other 
appliances  of  a  "Blind  School."  In  about  three 
months  he  would  learn  to  be  active  and  self-reliant, 
in  six  he  would  learn  to  read;  and  then  he  would 
have  attained  the  principal  good  which  he  could  ex- 
pect there,  unless  he  intended  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  Music  or  the  Mathematics. 

I  close  the  Letter  Book,  and  with  it  a  chapter 
in  my  Book  of  Memory. 

The  letters  were  kept  in  the  Library  of  the 
old  Institution.  There  I  studied  them,  reading 
my  eyes  almost  out  with  the  fine,  close  hand- 
writing. Around  me  were  glass  cases  containing 
stuffed  birds  and  animals;  close  by  sat  Miss 
Lane,  the  Librarian,  her  fine  features  and  carven 
ringlets  bent  over  a  book.  Dear  Miss  Lane !  dear 
Library ! 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  "Institution"  no 
longer  towers  on  its  windswept  height.  The  "in- 
ward eye"  sees  it  still;  its  granite  stairway  rising 
like  those  of  Persepolis;  its  great  pillars  firmly 
planted;  its  balconies  sweeping  round  it,  tier  on 
tier. 

Inside,  more  wide  staircases,  brass-bound 
these,  with  broad  balustrades;  I  see  the  blind 
children  flitting  up   and   down  like  swallows. 
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Lofty  and  spacious  rooms;  halls  and  corridors 
paved  with  large  squares  of  marble,  gray  and 
white;  a  place  of  wonder. 

All  gone  now,   save  in  hearts   that   cannot 
forget. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FRIENDSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE 

A  great  grieved  heart,  an  iron  will, 

As  fearless  blood  as  ever  ran; 
A  form  elate  with  nervous  strength 

And  fibrous  vigour — all  a  man. 

A  gallant  rein,  a  restless  spur, 

The  hand  to  wield  a  biting  scourge; 

Small  patience  for  the  tasks  of  Time, 
Unmeasured  power  to  speed  and  urge. 

He  rides  the  errands  of  the  hour, 
But  sends  no  herald  on  his  ways; 

The  world  would  thank  the  service  done, 
He  cannot  stay  for  gold  or  praise. 

Not  lavishly  he  casts  abroad 

The  glances  of  an  eye  intense, 
And  did  he  smile  but  once  a  year, 

It  were  a  Christmas  recompense. 

JULIA   WARD   HOWE 

In  1842  my  father  was  living  in  his  own  wing 
of  the  Institution,  with  his  sister  Jennette,  then 
unmarried,  as  housekeeper  and  companion.  A 
handsome,  silent,  inarticulate  person,  my  Aunt 
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Jennette :  I  have  often  wondered  how  much  real 
companionship  there  was  between  the  two. 
Adoration  there  was,  on  her  side;  Brother  Sam 
was  the  romance  of  her  otherwise  prosaic  life. 

("Do  you  love  your  father?"  This  is  the  only 
utterance  of  hers  which  I  remember ;  I  remember 
none  of  Uncle  Thomas  Wales,  her  husband,  ex- 
cept "Parcel  of  fools!"  of  persons  who  disagreed 
with  him.  I  see  them,  sitting  in  green  leather  arm- 
chairs, as  solid  as  themselves.) 

Aunt  Jennette  kept  my  father's  house  beauti- 
fully; entertained  his  guests  with  decorum;  had 
— I  should  suppose — little  to  say  to  the  eager 
souls  who  came  to  him  for  company,  counsel, 
help. 

To  begin  (and  end!)  with,  there  were,  wher- 
ever he  was  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  for- 
eigners, the  newly-arrived  in  Boston,  seeking 
employment,  which  Dr.  Howe  could  surely  find 
for  them.  Every  Greek,  every  Pole,  regarded  my 
father  as  his  natural  protector;  but  the  nation- 
ality was  not  restricted.  It  was  a  Frenchman  who 
could  not  understand  his  Greek  wife  when  she 
was  in  a  passion,  and  sought  my  father  as  inter- 
preter. It  was  a  German  professor  who — enough! 
I  have  spoken  of  these  things  elsewhere.* 

*  When  I  Was  Your  Age,  Stepping   Westward,  Letters  and 
Journals  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
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(Yet  I  must  briefly  recall  the  beautiful  Greek 
youth  who  desired  to  go  to  California,  and  seeing 
a  horse  in  a  field,  mounted  it  and  started  west- 
ward. Had  he  not  come  to  the  land  of  Freedom? 
My  father  had  some  difficulty  in  extricating  the 
young  man,  a  simple  and  trustful  soul,  from  the 
hands  of  the  law.) 

Then  there  were  the  personal  friends :  George 
Russell,  my  father's  chum  at  Brown  University, 
and  his  warm  friend  through  life ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  informal  "Five  of  Clubs"  (Longfel- 
low, Sumner,  Cornelius  Felton,  George  S. 
Hillard  and  S.  G.  Howe),  which  for  some  years 
held  merry  and  profitable  meetings  at  the  Insti- 
tution and  elsewhere. 

I  look  inquiringly  at  my  few  mementoes  of  my 
father's  bachelor  days :  the  plate  of  French  china 
— the  prettiest  plate  I  ever  saw,  with  "S.G.H." 
in  gold  on  the  rim;  the  silver  oyster-forks,  of 
quaint  pattern;  they  could  tell  me  about  the  sup- 
pers, with  the  Chevalier  *  at  the  head  of  the  table 
and  "Longo"  (Longfellow)  at  the  foot;  notable 
suppers  they  must  have  been. 

But  the  brothers-in-arms  of  my  father's  ma- 
turity were  Charles  Sumner,  Horace  Mann  and 

*This  was  the  name  always  given  him  by  his  intimates.  He 
had  a  right  to  it,  having  been  made,  during  or  after  the  war,  a 
Knight  of  St.  George  by  the  Greek  Government.  My  mother 
invariably  called  him  "Chev." 
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Theodore  Parker,  while  Francis  W.  Bird  was  the 
good  comrade  and  counsellor  of  his  later  years. 
Sumner  was  the  best  beloved,  the  alter  ego; 
Parker  he  revered,  admired,  and  heartily  dis- 
agreed with  on  many  subjects;  Mann  was  his 
yoke-fellow,  laboring  with  him  for  the  general 
good. 

His  first  meeting  with  Sumner  was  at  the 
"Broad  Street  Riot,"  in  1837,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  free  fight,  with  no  particular  cause, 
between  the  Irish  of  that  quarter  and  their 
American  neighbors.  The  two  young  men,  after 
a  short  consultation,  agreed  that  if  a  few  peace- 
ably disposed  citizens  should  get  between  the 
combatants,  both  parties  could  be  persuaded  to 
desist,  since  it  was  evident  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  knew  what  they  were  fighting  about. 

Stones  and  brickbats  were  flying  merrily. 
Dodging  the  missiles  as  best  they  might,  the 
would-be  peacemakers  made  their  way  to  the 
centre  of  the  disturbance;  found  the  Irish  barri- 
caded in  their  dwellings,  the  Americans  in  the 
street,  "one  and  all  shouting,  swearing,  and 
working  each  other  up  into  fury  about  they  knew 
not  what." 

A  group  of  young  men  had  got  hold  of  a  keg 
of  spirits,  and  were  clamorously  drinking  from 
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the  bunghole.  My  father  took  it  from  them,  put 
it  on  the  ground,  bung  down,  and  held  it  with  his 
foot  till  empty,  bidding  the  men  go  away.  They 
went;  the  two  friends-elect,  "with  some  other 
gentlemen,"  entered  the  houses,  remonstrated 
with  the  rioters,  reassured  the  timorous,  with  such 
good  effect  that  by  the  time  the  militia  arrived 
the  riot  was  practically  over. 

My  father  kept  no  journal  after  his  return 
from  Greece  in  1830.  Through  many  years  the 
chief  record  of  his  life  is  found  in  his  letters  to 
Sumner  and  Mann.  His  love  and  admiration  for 
them  shines  in  every  page.  Their  estimate  of  him 
may  be  found  in  the  following  extracts. 

In  1841,  Sumner  writes  to  Francis  Lieber: 

I  am  very  much  attached  to  Howe.  He  is  the  soul 
of  disinterestedness.  He  has  purged  his  soul  from 
all  considerations  of  self,  so  far  as  mortal  may  do 
this;  and  his  sympathies  embrace  all  creatures.  To 
this  highest  feature  of  goodness  add  intelligence  and 
experience  of  no  common  order — all  elevated  and 
refined  by  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  and  a  mind 
without  fear.  I  think  of  the  Persian  poet,  when  I 
meet  Howe,  "O  God!  have  pity  on  the  wicked!  the 
good  need  it  not,  for,  in  making  them  good,  thou 
has  done  enough."  Both  have  been  wanderers,  and 
both  are  bachelors,  so  we  are  together  a  good  deal; 
we  drive  fast  and  hard,  and  talk — looking  at  the 
blossoms  in  the  fields,  or  those  fairer  in  the  streets. 
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This  bachelor  state  was  not  to  last  much 
longer:  within  three  years  Sumner  was  writing 
congratulations,  indeed,  on  the  birth  of  the  first 
child,  in  terms  that  bring  a  smile  today : 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  You  had  a  wife, 
and  now  comes  a  little  daughter  to  add  a  perfume 
to  the  violet  of  love.  I  prefer  daughters  to  boys.  Boys 
are  apt  to  be  cubs — often  unruly,  ill-natured,  mak- 
ing parents  and  sister  anxious — staying  away  from 
home,  fighting,  perhaps,  in  the  streets;  but  girls 
are  the  delights  of  home — watching,  like  little  ves- 
tals, by  the  family  altar,  sitting  in  quiet  near  the 
mother,  and  cherishing  her  look,  her  smile,  her 
word. . . . 

Mann,  many  years  later,  addressing  the  stu- 
dents of  Antioch  College,  says : 

He  [Howe]  is  the  best  specimen  extant  of  all  that 
was  noble  and  valiant  in  the  old  chevaliers;  and  in 
their  day  he  would  have  been  as  terrible  and  as  gener- 
ous a  warrior  as  Godfrey  or  Amadis  de  Gaul.  He  is  a 
man  capable  of  all  moods  of  mind,  from  the  stormiest 
to  the  gentlest;  with  a  voice  that  could  shout  on  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  or  lull  a  sick  infant  to  sleep. 
When  that  ocean  of  feeling  he  carries  in  his  breast 
is  calm,  the  halcyon  bird  might  there  build  her  nest 
and  brood  her  young;  but  when  the  tempest  of  a 
holy  indignation  rouses  it,  navies  could  not  survive 
its  fury. . . . 
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When  any  benevolent  enterprise  is  undertaken  in 
Massachusetts,  his  leadership  or  counsel  is  always 
invoked;  and  if  he  be  absent  in  any  critical  juncture 
or  desperate  emergency,  men  cry  out  as  the  host  of 
Clan  Alpine  at  the  battle  of  Bealan-Duine — 

"One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men !" 

One  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  my  hero's  char- 
acter is  its  simplicity ;  not  merely  an  absence  of  pre- 
tension, but  a  negation  of  it When  he  writes  or 

when  he  fights,  the  beholder  is  not  dazzled  by  the 
sheen  of  the  battle-axe,  but  the  antagonist  dies  under 
the  weight  of  the  metal  or  by  the  precision  of  the 
blow.  Like  the  Arab's  sword  which  had  shivered 
every  sword  it  had  ever  struck, — 

Ornament  it  carried  none, 
Save  the  notches  on  the  blade. 

To  these  evidences  of  how  my  father  appeared 
to  his  friends,  may  be  added  a  few  words  from  the 
late  John  Jay  Chapman's  essay  on  Dr.  Howe.* 

He  was  totally  without  personal  thought,  per- 
sonal self-consciousness,  and  more  like  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  than  a  man.  This  impersonal  quality 
gave  him  the  power  of  telling  home  truths  to  people 
without  offending  them. . . .  He  flashes  in  through  the 
walls  and  turrets  of  Charles  Sumner,  or  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  and  puts  the  house  in  order  with  light- 
*  Learning  (1910),  p.  143. 
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ning  strokes  of  wit,  and  with  bold  home-thrusts  of 
spontaneous  ridicule.  He  touches  his  friend's  soul 
with  celestial  surgery,  then  quickly  rubs  salve  upon 
the  wounds,  and  is  back  again  at  his  desk  before 
the  patient  has  discovered  his  visitation.  To  say  that 
he  is  the  warmest  nature  that  ever  came  out  of  New 
England  would  not  be  expressive.  He  is  the  warmest 
Anglo  Saxon  of  whom  I  have  ever  read  or  heard 
tell.  Constant  expressions  of  love  and  affection  flow 
from  him,  effusive,  demonstrative,  emotional. 

Chapman  never  saw  my  father.  No  drop  of 
Howe  or  Gridley  blood  flowed  in  his  veins;  yet 
he  might  have  been  the  spiritual  son  of  the 
Chevalier. 

My  father  was  through  life  subject  to  fits  of 
unaccountable  restlessness,  during  which  he 
longed  for  new  crusades  in  new  places.  One  of 
these  came  upon  him  in  1841.  How  or  why  he 
allowed  his  name  to  be  suggested  as  Minister  to 
Spain,  it  is  hard  now  to  imagine,  but  so  it  was. 
Happily  nothing  came  of  it,  except  the  following 
letter  from  Horace  Mann,  which  perhaps  justi- 
fies the  episode. 

. . .  But  what  scuttles  my  soul  is  the  idea  of  your 
going  to  Spain.  Would  to  God  you  had  inhabitive- 
ness  as  large  as  a  bower-anchor!  Why  should  you 
go  away  at  all?  You  are  doing  more  good  than  any 
other  man  in  Boston.  At  all  events,  why  go  to  Spain, 
which  I  always  think  of  as  a  land  of  monks  and 
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duennas?  Your  moral  faculties  would  perish  of  in- 
anition ;  or  if  they  broke  out  into  activity,  the  priests 
would  spit  you  and  roast  you  before  a  slow  fire. . . . 
What  can  you  do  better  than  to  go  on  in  that 
beneficent  ministration  in  which  you  are  now  en- 
gaged? What  can  you  do  better  than  to  push  for- 
ward any  good  cause,  and  to  swing  your  thundering 
great  battle-axe  against  any  bad  one?  I  can  explain 
this  sudden  impulse  only  on  the  ground  of  its  falling 
in  with  your  predominant  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
adventure.  Had  you  lived  before  Columbus,  you 
would  have  anticipated  him  in  his  discovery,  or  got 
the  start  of  Peter  in  the  Crusades.  The  nineteenth 
century  is  too  late  for  your  military  knight-errantry, 
though  bent  on  ever  so  noble  or  generous  a  deed. 
You  must  tame  your  war-horse  to  work  in  common 
harness,  and  though  he  may  not  become  so  illustrious 
with  those  who  love  the  splendid  and  the  romantic, 
yet  he  will  do  more  work  than  a  whole  herd  of  the 
common  breed,  and  charm  all  the  utilitarians  to  the 
end  of  time. . . . 

I  should  rather  have  built  up  the  Blind  Asylum 
than  have  written  Hamlet ;  and  when  human  vitality 
gets  up  into  the  coronal  region,  everybody  will  think 
so.  To  imagine  you,  like  a  shot  eagle,  caged  in  some 
old  convent  and  pecking  away  at  mildewed  and  dusty 
parchments,  turns  all  my  vermicular  motions  back- 
wards. . . . 

The  restless  mood  passed.  The  Spanish  dream 
was  as  quickly  forgotten  as  last  week's  headache. 
The  work  went  on  without  pause. 
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On  February  1st,  1842,  my  father  writes  to 
Sumner  from  Frankfort,  Kentucky: 

lo  paean!  my  dear  Sumner;  we  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours,  body,  soul  and  purse. 

We  had  an  exhibition  yesterday  in  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  excited  great 
interest  and  really  inspired  the  Kentucks  with  en- 
thusiasm. To-day  a  bill  passed  by  acclamation, 
appropriating  $10,000.  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  at  Louisville,  to  be  called  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  about  its  success  in  the  Senate,  for  all  Frank- 
fort is  so  interested  in  the  blind  that  I  am  afraid 
some  mammas  will  put  their  children's  eyes  out. 
Many  members  who  were  violently  opposed  to  the 
bill  last  year  declared  they  would  vote  double  the 
sum  asked,  if  it  were  needed. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  debate  to-day,  in 
which  your  humble  servant  was  inundated  by  an 
avalanche  of  soft  soap;  the  object  of  the  debate  was 
to  amend  the  bill  by  substituting  some  other  town 
for  Louisville  as  a  location.  A  dozen  members  fought 
hard,  each  to  have  the  accouchement  of  the  Institu- 
tion take  place  in  his  own  town;  but  every  one,  be- 
fore he  sat  down,  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
the  Institution  to  be  located  in  such  a  place,  but 
understand  me,  sir — locate  it  where  you  will,  I  will 
hold  up  both  hands  and  vote  and  pray  for  it." 

Is  not  this  success  enough  for  one  day  ?  . . .  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  the  work  and  want  no 
more. . . . 
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Lieber  says  you  do  not  know  the  economy  of 
friendship.  Prove  the  contrary,  and  by  some  proper 
announcement  of  the  success,  prevent  (what  will  other- 
wise happen)  some  of  our  editors  from  filling  their 
blank  space  by  some  fulsome  paragraph  from  a 
western  paper,  about  the  distinguished  philanthropist 
Doctor  Howe,  or  that  indefatigable  friend  of  hu- 
manity, etc.,  etc. — all  of  which  I  hate.  I  do  assure 
you,  my  dear  Sumner,  the  sort  of  vulgar  notoriety 
which  follows  any  movement  of  this  kind  is  a  very 
great  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  making  it.  To  the 
voice  of  praise  I  am  sensible,  too  sensible  I  know; 
but  I  do  detest  this  newspaper  puffing,  and  I  have 
been  put  to  the  blush  very  often  by  it. 

I  was  this  day  inundated,  usque  ad  nauseam,  with 
glorification,  by  a  member  who  made  an  otherwise 
very  sensible  speech.  What  do  you  think  of  insult- 
ing the  memory  of  the  great  Howard  by  putting  me 
on  board  the  same  ship  with  him  for  a  voyage  to 
immortality  ? 

One  thing  delights  me — I  find  that  even  here  in 
wild  Kentucky  my  dear  little  Laura  has  many  warm 
friends,  who  inquire  eagerly  for  her  welfare.  God 
bless  her!  and  do  you  go  to  see  her,  which  I  take 
to  be  a  blessing  to  anybody. . . . 

Since  the  early  attachment  already  noted,  there 
had  been  no  question  of  courtship  or  marriage  for 
Samuel  Howe.  The  headlong  current  of  his  life 
could  not  pause  for  such  matters;  moreover,  his 
work  was  sweetheart  and  wife.  In  all  his  intimate 
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outpourings  to  Sumner,  there  is,  up  to  this  time, 
no  mention  of  any  personal  sentiment.  Now, 
however,  in  his  own  and  the  century's  early  for- 
ties, his  hour  struck. 

Sumner  and  Longfellow  had  about  this  time 
become  much  interested  in  three  sisters,  Julia, 
Louisa  and  Annie  Ward,  daughters  of  the 
late  Samuel  Ward  of  New  York,  head  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Prime,  Ward  and  King.  In  the 
summer  of  1841,  Julia,  who  was  staying  with 
friends  in  Boston,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Sumner  and  Longfellow  to  visit  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  saw  Laura  Bridgman  and  her 
deliverer. 

She  has  told  us  *  how  Sumner,  looking  from  a 
window,  said:  "Oh,  here  comes  Howe  on  his  black 
horse!" — how  she  looked  also,  and  saw  the  Chev- 
alier, "a  noble  rider  on  a  noble  steed." 

Some  years  later  she  wrote  the  poem  which 
heads  this  chapter  ("A  Rough  Sketch").  It  is  as 
good  a  portrait  as  may  be  of  my  father. 

Of  his  first  impressions  of  her  we  have  no  rec- 
ord, but  it  was  fire  and  fire.  He  was  forty;  she 
twenty-two,  brilliant,  beautiful,  accomplished, 
scholarly.  Acquaintanceship  ripened  into  friend- 
ship ;  deepened  into  affection.  Samuel  Howe  and 
Julia  Ward  were  married  in  April,  1843. 

*  Reminiscences,  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  1899. 
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The  marriage  was  like  the  wedding  of  the 
northwest  wind  and  a  mountain  torrent ;  yet  were 
the  two  complementary  to  each  other.  He  could 
not  be  long  without  her  (ecI  have  to  have  your  he 
would  say) ;  while  through  the  long  years  of  her 
widowhood,  any  sudden  surprise  or  shock  brought 
his  name  to  her  lips.  Together  or  apart,  they 
labored  unceasingly  through  life  for  the  best  and 
highest  as  they  saw  it. 

Six  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  five 
grew  to  maturity,  and  two  are  still  living. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage,  my  parents 
went  abroad,  taking  with  them,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  my  mother's  sister  Annie,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters. 

They  went  first  to  England,  and  spent  some 
weeks  in  London.  The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman 
was  already  well  known  in  Great  Britain,  and 
my  father  was  most  cordially  received.  Philan- 
thropists, men  and  women  of  letters,  and  of 
fashion,  all  flocked  to  meet  the  man  who  had 
brought  a  soul  out  of  prison.  Would  he  or  no, 
my  father  became,  as  my  mother  notes  in  her 
Reminiscences,  "a  first-class  lion" ;  while  the  two 
lovely  women  beside  him  did  not  detract  from  his 
popularity. 

It  was  a  brilliant  London  that  they  saw:  the 
London  of  Samuel  Rogers  and  Sydney  Smith, 
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of  Dickens  and  Carlyle,  of  Tom  Moore  and 
Monckton  Milnes,  and  many  another  familiar 
figure.  At  first  my  father  was  sadly  hampered  by 
injuries  resulting  from  an  accident  on  shipboard. 
He  writes  to  Sumner: 

"I  have  a  broken  leg,  a  sprained  neck,  a  tertian 
fever,  the  Queen's  Physician,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  the  surgeon,  and  a  ten-foot  bandage,  all 
upon  my  unfortunate  corporation  at  once." 

Soon,  however,  he  was  hobbling  about  on 
crutches  lent  him  by  Sydney  Smith,  thus  furnish- 
ing the  witty  Canon  with  a  mot.  He  had  been 
extremely  kind  and  attentive  to  the  three;  he 
named  my  father  Pygmalion  and  Laura  Bridg- 
man  his  Galatea;  now,  after  pressing  the 
crutches  on  my  father,  he  proclaimed  that  "this 
American  doctor  has  taken  away  my  last  means 
of  support!" 

The  crutches  were  soon  returned,  and  for  some 
weeks  the  delights  of  London  society  were  fully 
enjoyed  by  all  three.  These  sufficed  for  the  bride 
and  her  sister,  but  not  for  my  father.  Alone,  or 
with  Charles  Dickens  as  his  guide,  he  visited 
prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  taking  note  of  all  he 
saw.  Finding  that  he  greatly  desired  to  visit  the 
"thieves'  quarter"  of  London,  Dickens  arranged 
matters  with  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  two 
friends  went  together.  Some  rough-looking  men 
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gathering  round  them,  the  accompanying  police- 
man said: 

"This  gentleman  has  been  eased!"   (robbed!) 
"I  wish  I  was  the  one  who  had  eased  him!" 
was  the  reply. 

In  June  he  writes  to  Sumner : 

...  I  have  not  been  so  dazzled  by  the  head  and 
the  front  of  the  monster  as  to  overlook  or  forget 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  tail,  which  draggles  along 
through  the  foulest  slough  in  which  humanity  ever 
wallowed.  I  have  seen  the  tail  of  the  beast  as  well  as 
the  head;  and  in  the  cloacae  of  London  have  seen, 
welling  up  through  the  dark  scum  of  humanity, 
those  streams  of  vice  and  crime  which  fill  the  prisons 
to  overflowing,  and  waft  their  victims  to  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe.  If  London,  by  its  concentra- 
tion of  wealth,  power,  and  talents,  has  elevated  the 
intellectual  and  polished  the  social  nature  of  man, 
it  has  also  debased  and  outraged  it,  in  the  poverty, 
suffering  and  awful  degradation  of  thousands  and 
millions  of  creatures,  who  in  another  state  of  society 
would  have  been  angels,  in  comparison  to  what  they 
are  now.  It  is  not  mere  love  of  home,  I  trust,  which 
makes  me  consider  our  social  condition  preferable; 
it  is  the  conviction  that  London  and  English  institu- 
tions elevate  and  refine  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many,  far  more  than  does  an  American  city. . . . 

He  ends  by  begging  Sumner  to  go  and  see 
his  blind  children;  "comfort  them,  and  let  me 
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hear   from   you  and  them  by   every  packet!" 
My    mother's    letters    to    her    sister    Louisa 
(Ward-Crawford-Terry)  fill  in  pleasantly  these 
records  of  a  delightful  sojourn. 

Tuesday,  30th.  (May,  1843) 
People  have  been  very  kind  to  us — we  have  one 
or  two  engagements  for  every  day  this  week,  and 
had  three  dinners  for  one  day,  two  of  which  we  were, 
of  course,  forced  to  decline.  We  had  a  pleasant  din- 
ner at  Dickens's,  on  Saturday — a  very  handsome 
entertainment,  consisting  of  all  manner  of  good 
things.  Dickens  led  me  in  to  dinner — waxed  quite 
genial  over  his  wine,  and  was  more  natural  than  I 
ever  saw  him — after  dinner  we  had  coffee,  conversa- 
tion and  music,  to  which  I  lent  my  little  wee  voice! 
We  did  not  get  home  until  half -past  eleven. . .  .* 

It  may  perhaps  have  been  at  this  dinner  that 
my  mother  thoughtlessly  addressed  her  husband 
as  "darling."  Instantly  Dickens  was  on  his  back 
on  the  floor,  partly  under  the  table,  waving  his 
legs  in  the  air,  and  crying,  "Did  she  call  him 
darling?" 

After  England  they  visited  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland;  everywhere  received  with  the  same 
unvarying  kindness ;  everywhere — on  my  father's 
part — with  the  same  pursuit  of  his  own  task.  A 

*  Quoted  in  Julia  Ward  Howe  (1915)3  p.  84. 
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long  letter  to  Sumner  from  Dublin,  describing 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  breaks  off 
abruptly  with : 

"I  run  now  to  see  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy, 
seven  miles  out  of  town." 

In  August  they  crossed  to  the  Continent,  and 
spent  some  time  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  my 
father  investigating  the  condition  of  the  blind  and 
deaf.  At  Bruges  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Abbe 
Carton,  who  had  done  much  for  this  class,  and 
who,  my  father  notes  with  surprise,  "knew  me 
from  A  to  Z."  He  also  notes  that  the  good  cleric 
seemed  even  more  interested  in  Julia  than  in  his 
proteges.  He  found  that  Belgium  had  made  very 
good  provision  for  her  blind  and  deaf  children. 
Apart  from  this,  Brussels,  for  example,  did  not 
interest  them  much,  "for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  had  no  friends  to  give  life  and  being  to  the 
place.  I  have  ceased  to  care  for  mere  localities, 
buildings,  walks,  etc.;  these  are  but  the  shell.  I 
want  to  see  man,  who  inhabits  them." 

Berlin  was  still  barred  to  him;  he  applied 
through  the  proper  channels  for  a  revocation  of 
the  cabinet  order  of  1831  for  his  expulsion  from 
Prussia,  but  it  was  refused. 

So  down,  through  Austria  and  Italy,  in  the 
comfortable,  leisurely  fashion  of  those  days,  by 
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vettura*  to  Rome,  where  they  were  to  spend  the 
winter. 

Here  were  schools  (mostly  very  poor  ones)  to 
visit,  where  my  father's  appearance  excited  great 
surprise,  sometimes  expressed  in  the  hesitating 
question  as  to  why  the  Signore  Americano  was 
not  black !  Here  he  planned  a  school  for  the  blind, 
and  worked  hard  for  its  establishment;  as  usual, 
in  advance  of  the  time,  yet  the  effort  was  not 
wholly  fruitless.  He  found  a  teacher,  and  gath- 
ered together  a  little  band  of  blind  children. 
When  my  mother  revisited  Rome  in  1850,  one 
of  these  children  came  to  her,  begging  her  to 
continue  the  lessons  of  1843. 

Here  he  enjoyed  Julia's  singing,  and  wrote 
proudly  to  Sumner  of  the  impression  it  made  on 
Roman  society.  Here  he  met  Mann  and  Parker, 
and  George  Combe,  whose  now  well-nigh  forgot- 
ten science  of  phrenology  was  then  widely  studied 
and  approved.  Together  the  friends  visited  the 
Roman  galleries,  measuring  and  discussing  the 
crania  of  famous  statues  and  busts ;  Julia  making 
merry  mock  of  them. 

She,  meantime,  was  following  her  own  star,  as 
inevitably  as  he  followed  his ;  seeking  out  masters 
of  Italian,  of  music;  reading  Hebrew  with  an  old 
Jewish  scholar  from  the  ghetto;  singing  as  natu- 

*  Private  travelling  carriage. 
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rally  as  the  nightingales  sang;  setting  down  the 
poetry  that  welled  up  in  her  in  a  compelling 
flood.  Of  their  very  essence,  neither  could  enter 
much  into  the  other's  special  activities;  but  the 
full  life  of  each  enriched  and  sustained  the  other. 

On  March  22nd,  1844,  a  daughter  was  born; 
was  named  Julia  Romana,  and  christened  by 
Theodore  Parker.  My  father's  cup  of  joy  was 
full. 

After  this,  he  made  the  flying  trip  to  Greece 
already  mentioned.  But  now,  he  had  been  too 
long  away  from  home. 

"A  year  without  work  is  too  much  for  me!" 
he  cries  out  to  Sumner.  Wife  and  daughter  fully 
established  in  health,  he  turned  his  face  home- 
ward with  irrepressible  eagerness. 

The  northward  journey,  still  by  vettura,  must 
have  been  tedious  indeed  to  his  impatience;  yet 
the  tedium  had  its  breaks.  My  mother  has  often 
told  me  of  a  day  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  a 
wayside  inn,  and  my  father  went  in  to  make  some 
inquiries  about  the  road  ahead.  The  vetturino 
saw  his  opportunity,  and  slipped  in  at  a  side 
door  for  a  draught  of  country  wine ;  upon  which 
the  horses  took  their  own  opportunity,  and 
started  off  along  the  road.  My  father  came  out, 
saw  what  had  happened  and  followed  on  the 
run.  Rounding  a  corner,  he  came  upon  a  horse 
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and  wagon,  the  driver  half  asleep  on  his  seat. 
Without  pause  or  speech,  my  father  took  the 
horse  from  the  shafts,  leaped  on  his  back,  and 
away.  He  soon  overtook  the  lumbering  carriage- 
horses,  turned  their  heads,  and  brought  them 
back  to  where  the  man  still  sat  petrified  with 
astonishment,  but  ready  enough  to  receive  horse 
and  gratuity. 

Back  to  Paris,  "to  study  the  modus  operandi 
of  deaf-mute  articulation";  then  to  Holland  in 
the  same  cause,  leaving  wife  and  baby  in  Lon- 
don. He  writes  to  Sumner: 

Here  I  am,  dear  Sumner,  steaming  away  eastward 
again,  leaving  behind  me  all  I  love.  "Strange,"  you 
will  say,  "how  much  Howe  runs  away  from  his 
family" ;  but  so  it  is ;  and  yet  I  hate  and  detest  the 
thought  of  travelling  alone,  and  were  it  not  that  I 
did  so  dislike  and  recoil  from  this  expedition,  I 
would  not  undertake  it.  But  the  more  I  don't  want 
to,  the  more  I  will  go,  for  it  is  what  I  owe  to  the 
Institution,  and  any  sacrifice  for  it  should  be  made 
most  cheerfully,  or  at  any  rate  be  made. . . . 

I  was  unable  to  see  anything  at  all  satisfactory 
in  the  way  of  teaching  articulation  to  deaf-mutes  in 
Paris  or  in  London.  What  I  did  see  was  quite  enough 
to  satisfy  me  that  we  can  do  very  much  better ;  and 
I  go  to  Groningen  not  so  much  to  learn  as  to  see 
how  far  they  carry  the  system,  and  to  be  able  to 
carry  it  farther  myself.  I  know  I  can;  and  it  will 
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be  a  source  of  great  comfort,  in  reflecting  upon  the 
fifteen  months  spent  in  Europe,  to  feel  that  besides 
the  happiness  and  advantage  to  my  wife  and  sisters,* 
it  was  instrumental  in  producing  some  amelioration 
in  the  condition  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  our  State  and 
country.  Every  year  I  live  brings  closer  home  the 
conviction  that  we  must  work  for  others,  and  not 
for  our  own  happiness  (God  will  take  care  of  that). 
Alas!  that  my  practice  falls  so  far  short  of  my 
theory. 

In  the  course  of  this  wedding  journey  my 
father  had  found  a  number  of  blind  deaf-mutes, 
and  in  each  case  had  done  all  he  could  for  them ; 
in  some  cases  beginning  instruction  himself,  and 
in  all  trying  to  instruct  others  to  carry  it  on.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  found  one  such  case,  a 
woman  who  had  been  totally  neglected,  but  "who 
can  be  taught  to  speak  and  to  read,  as  I  have 
quite  demonstrated  to  persons  about  her  in  only 
three  lessons." 

In  his  next  Report  he  describes  these  cases  at 
length,  and  makes  his  appeal  in  behalf  of  them 
and  of  all  others  similarly  afflicted. 

And  here  the  question  will  recur  to  you  (for  I 
doubt  not  it  has  occurred  a  dozen  times  already), 
can  nothing  be  done  to  disinter  this  human  soul?  It 
is  late,  but  perhaps  not  too  late.  The  whole  neigh- 

*  Louisa  and  Annie  Ward;  the  former  had  joined  the  party  in 
Rome. 
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borhood  would  rush  to  save  this  woman  if  she  were 
buried  alive  by  the  caving  in  of  a  pit,  and  labour 
with  zeal  until  she  were  dug  out.  Now  if  there  were 
one  who  had  as  much  patience  as  zeal,  and  who, 
having  carefully  observed  how  a  little  child  learns 
language,  would  attempt  to  lead  her  gently  through 
the  same  course,  he  might  possibly  awaken  her  to  a 
consciousness  of  her  immortal  nature.  The  chance  is 
small  indeed;  but  with  a  smaller  chance  they  would 
have  dug  desperately  for  her  in  the  pit;  and  is  the 
life  of  the  soul  of  less  import  than  that  of  the  body? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  many  others 
whose  cases  are  not  known  out  of  their  own  fami- 
lies, who  are  regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  help, 
and  who  are  therefore  left  in  their  awful  desolation. 
This  ought  not  to  be,  either  for  the  good  of  the 
sufferers  or  of  those  about  them. 

The  sight  of  any  being  in  human  shape,  left  to 
brutish  ignorance,  is  always  demoralizing  to  the 
beholders.  There  floats  not  upon  the  stream  of  life 
any  wreck  of  humanity  so  utterly  shattered  and 
crippled  that  its  signals  of  distress  should  not  chal- 
lenge attention  and  command  assistance. 

The  italics  are  mine. 

During  this  last  stay  in  England  (August, 
1844)  my  parents  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  then  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-four.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  my 
father's  work,  and  had  studied  his  Reports  care- 
fully. They  spent  some  days  at  Embley  Park, 
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the  stately  home  of  the  Nightingales  in  Hamp- 
shire. Florence,  finding  that  my  father  was  an 
early  riser  like  herself,  asked  him  to  meet  her  in 
the  garden  one  morning  before  breakfast. 

"Dr.  Howe,"  she  said,  "you  have  had  much 
experience  in  the  world  of  philanthropy;  you 
are  a  medical  man  and  a  gentleman ;  now  may  I 
ask  you  to  tell  me,  upon  your  word,  whether  it 
would  be  anything  unsuitable  or  unbecoming  to  a 
young  Englishwoman,  if  she  should  devote  her- 
self to  works  of  charity,  in  hospitals  and  else- 
where, as  the  Catholic  Sisters  do?" 

My  father  replied: 

"My  dear  Miss  Florence,  it  would  be  unusual, 
and  in  England  whatever  is  unusual  is  apt  to  be 
thought  unsuitable ;  but  I  say  to  you,  go  forward, 
if  you  have  a  vocation  for  that  way  of  life;  act 
up  to  your  aspiration,  and  you  will  find  that 
there  is  never  anything  unbecoming  or  unlady- 
like in  doing  your  duty  for  the  good  of  others. 
Choose  your  path,  go  on  with  it,  wherever  it  may 
lead  you,  and  God  be  with  you!" 

Soon  after  this,  Florence  Nightingale  began 
the  study  of  nursing. 

My  father  was  deeply  interested  in  her  career, 
and  sent  her  from  time  to  time  letters  of  en- 
couragement and  counsel.  She  and  my  mother 
kept  up  for  some  years  a  lively  correspondence; 
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after  my  father's  death  Miss  Nightingale  wrote, 
on  receiving  my  mother's  brief  Memoir  of  him: 

London,  June  7,  '77 
Dear  Mrs.  Howe, 

It  is  like  a  breath  from  Heaven  to  one's  over- 
worked and  wellnigh  overwhelmed  mind,  your  Memoir 
of  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  of  our  age, 
and  your  remembrance. 

You  have  shown  his  many-sided  life  as  known  to 
few.  You  have  shown  in  him  a  rarer  and  more  fruit- 
ful man  than  even  we,  who  had  known  and  loved 
him  for  so  long,  knew. 

What  has  been  a  revealing  to  us  of  him  will  be 
even  more  so  for  the  crowd  of  your  readers  who 
knew  him  but  by  the  dramatic  Greek  life:  and  by 
his  work  among  the  blind,  deafmutes,  and  idiots.  No 
one  will  know  him  quite  till  after  you  have  been  read. 
That  is  the  privilege  of  your  community  with  him — 
with  his  unconsciously  heroic  life.  A  great  duty  has 
been  fulfilled  in  making  known  his  sympathy  for 
every  kind  of  misfortune — his  love  of  helping  hu- 
manity, so  to  speak,  ancient  and  modern — his  gener- 
ous and  persevering  devotion  to  right — his  noble 
horror  of  helpless  pity — his  indomitable  faith  in 
progress: — thanks  to  you. 

And  how  little  he  thought  of  reputation!  That 
was  the  noblest  thing  of  all. 

The  pressure  of  ever  increasing  illness  and  busi- 
ness— how  little  I  thought  to  survive  him — makes  it 
difficult  to  me  to  write  one  unnecessary  line.  Our 
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common  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  Dr. 
Fowler,  and  how  many  others,  are  all  gone  before 
us. 

In  their  names  and  in  his  name  I  bid  with  all  my 
heart, 

Fare  you  very  well. 

Florence  Nightingale 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  GALLEY  OF  REFORM 

He  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  difficulties.  His 
spirit  rose  in  the  face  of  opposition.  While  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  discharge  in  the  line  of  duty  the 
commonplace,  straightforward  tasks  of  life,  he  was 
more  in  his  element  when  antagonistic  forces  were 
marshalled  against  him.  Then  his  soldierly  nature 
manifested  itself,  and  he  was  not  long  in  becoming 
master  of  the  situation. 

EDWARD  M.   GALLAUDET 

In  September,  1844,  my  father  returned  to 
America  with  wife  and  child,  and  resumed  his 
work  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and,  as 
has  been  happily  said,  "his  labouring  oar  in  the 
galley  of  reform."  * 

The  morning  blaze  of  the  new  century  had 
steadied  into  a  strong  searchlight,  penetrating 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  There  was  no  more 
crime  and  suffering  than  there  had  always  been; 
the  difference  was  that  humanity  was  becoming 
aware  of  them.  In  a  word,  constructive  philan- 
thropy had  come  into  being. 

*Life  of  Dr.  8.  G.  Howe,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn. 
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From  now  on  through  many  years,  my  father's 
labors  multiplied.  I  do  not  think  either  he  or  my 
mother,  during  their  long  working-day,  ever  laid 
down  a  good  work  once  begun.  When  a  new  task 
came,  they  simply  added  it  to  the  rest  and  went 
on.  So  now,  he  worked  first  and  always  for  the 
blind,  but  also  for  the  insane,  the  idiot,  the  deaf- 
mute,  the  prisoner ;  for  free  soil  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery. 

His  work  for  the  insane,  indeed,  had  begun  as 
early  as  1841.  In  March  of  that  year  Miss  Doro- 
thea Lynde  Dix  made  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  insane  patients  in  the  jails  and  almshouses 
of  Massachusetts.  Horrified  at  what  she  found, 
she  cast  about  for  aid,  and  came  to  my  father. 
He  responded  eagerly,  and  became  at  once  her 
helper  in  the  new  crusade.  At  her  request  he 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  East  Cam- 
bridge jail,  and  published  the  result  in  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  of  Sept.  8,  1841.  The  article 
was  fiercely  attacked,  but  its  statements  could 
not  be  controverted. 

For  the  next  two  years  Miss  Dix  devoted  her 
time  and  her  powers  to  examining  the  jails  and 
almhouses  throughout  Massachusetts,  and  in 
January,  1843,  she  presented  her  famous  Me- 
morial to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
My  father,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
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lature,  presented  the  Memorial,  and  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
it. 

This  committee  reported  at  once,  endorsing 
Miss  Dix's  statements,  and  strengthening  them 
with  other  instances  of  cruelty  and  neglect.  The 
report  closed  with  a  fervent  appeal  for  imme- 
diate action. 

As  the  debate  went  on,  my  father  wrote  to 
MissDix: 

I  presented  your  Memorial  this  morning,  endors- 
ing it  both  as  a  memorial  and  a  petition.  Your  work 
is  nobly  done,  but  not  yet  ended.  I  want  you  to 
select  some  newspaper  as  your  cannon,  from  which 
you  will  discharge  often  red-hot  shot  into  the  very 
hearts  of  the  people;  so  that,  kindling,  they  shall 
warm  up  the  clams  and  oysters  of  the  House  to 
deeds  of  charity.  When  I  look  back  upon  the  time 
when  you  stood  hesitating  and  doubting  upon  the 
brink  of  the  enterprise  you  have  so  bravely  and 
nobly  accomplished,  I  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the   lesson   of   courage  and  hope  which  you   have 

taught  even  to  the  strongest  men You  are  pleased 

to  overrate  the  importance  of  my  efforts.  I  can  only 
reply,  that  if  I  touch  off  the  piece,  it  will  be  you  who 
furnish  the  ammunition. 

There  were  many  discouragements.  A  little 
later  on,  my  father  writes  less  hopefully. 
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I  do  not  like  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  distrust, 
but  have  been  irritated  by  the  cold,  pecuniary  policy 
of  these  men.  A  friend  overheard  one  of  those  very 
men  who  talked  so  pathetically  to  you  say,  "We 
must  find  some  way  to  kill  this  devil  of  a  hospital 
bill !"  Speaking  about  these  traitors,  another  friend, 
and  one  versed  in  the  wiles  of  politicians,  said  to  me, 
"Doctor,  never  mind:  there  is  a  hell;  these  fellows 
wiU  find  it." 

But  God  soften  their  hearts,  and  enable  them  to 
realize  the  sad  condition  of  the  insane,  and  turn  and 
do  otherwise. 

None  the  less,  the  sensation  created  through- 
out Massachusetts  by  the  Memorial  was  notable. 
Public  feeling  rose  like  a  flood,  and  all  obstacles 
went  down  before  it. 

My  father  writes  to  Sumner,  March  20th, 
1843: 

Glory!  glory  and  good  tidings  for  all  sane  and 
insane!  We  have  carried  the  measure  through  its 
final  stage  in  the  House— $25,000— and  all  by  151 
to  80. 

This  was  written  a  month  before  his  marriage 
and  departure  for  Europe. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  last  chapter  of  my 
father's  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  deaf- 
mutes.  Both  he  and  Horace  Mann  had  been  for 
some    time    convinced    that    deaf-mutes    might 
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be  taught  to  articulate.  To  their  delight,  they 
found  schools  already  established  in  Europe  for 
this  purpose.  England  had  one;  Germany  and 
Switzerland  had  several.  These  schools  the 
friends,  together  or  apart,  studied  carefully,  find- 
ing pupils  in  every  stage  of  vocal  discipline,  from 
the  first  confused  mutterings  to  accomplished 
speech;  mastered  the  methods,  and  resolved  to 
introduce  them  in  this  country.  Mr.  Mann  came 
home  first,  and  opened  the  campaign;  my  father, 
following  soon,  plunged  into  the  fight,  which  was 
a  stern  one.  The  authorities  at  the  American 
Asylum  for  Deaf-mutes  in  Hartford  clung  to 
the  old  method  of  signs  aided  by  the  finger- 
alphabet,  and  stoutly  opposed  the  proposed  in- 
novation. My  father  met  the  opposition  by 
taking  two  little  deaf-mute  pupils  and  teaching 
them  articulation,  with  swift  and  absolute  suc- 
cess. The  rest  was  merely  a  question  of  time. 
Dr.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  founder  and  President  of 
the  Asylum,  was  his  most  strenuous  opponent 
through  life.  His  son,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet, 
President  of  the  College  for  Deaf-mutes  in 
Washington,  said  after  my  father's  death : 

"In  Dr.  Howe  the  cause  of  articulation  in 
America  had  one  of  its  earliest  and  warmest 
supporters.  It  is  probably  not  surpassing  the 
truth  to  say  that,  in  the  absence  of  his  efforts  in 
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this  direction,  the  happy  results  now  witnessed 
at  Northampton  and  in  this  city  would  have  been 
postponed,  perhaps  for  many  years." 

My  father's  experiments  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  school  at  Chelmsford,  near 
Boston,  for  the  teaching  of  articulation  to  deaf- 
mute  children,  and  this  in  turn  to  the  "happy 
result"  of  which  Dr.  Gallaudet  speaks,  the  open- 
ing, in  1867,  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

During  the  twenty-odd  years  between  his  first 
efforts  and  their  fruition  in  the  opening  of  this 
Institution,  my  father  never  ceased  to  preach 
and  teach  articulation  as  occasion  served.  Not 
only  did  the  schools  spring  up — he  sowed  schools 
all  his  life,  as  Cadmus  the  dragon's  teeth — but 
many  mothers,  inspired  by  his  advice,  taught 
their  deaf-mute  children  at  home,  and  so  en- 
abled them  to  meet  life  on  fair  terms. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  anything  like  chronological 
sequence  in  this  record,  so  thick  the  reforms  and 
"causes"  came  thronging,  now  one  by  one,  now 
three  or  four  abreast. 

This  seems  a  good  place  to  bring  in  the  matter 
of  the  Common  Schools. 

My  father  had  for  some  years  been  interested 
in  public  school  education  in  this  country.  In 
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1838,  Horace  Mann  was  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  Normal  School,  a  thing 
hitherto  unknown.  He  consulted  my  father,  who 
replied  thus : 

...  As  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  school 
for  teachers,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  man  who 
has  ever  even  thought  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion should  have  a  doubt.  If  he  who  is  to  treat  the 
ills  of  the  body,  and  he  who  is  to  interpret  the  laws 
of  the  land,  require  a  specific  and  regular  training, 
how  much  more  should  he  whose  business  it  is  to 
fashion  and  mould  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man  while  it  is  yet  in  a  malleable 
state  require  it?  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  a  school 
for  teachers,  formed  and  administered  aright,  would 
be  of  as  much  importance  to  any  State  as  the  schools 
for  Medicine  and  Law;  and  that  this  importance 
has  not  been  felt  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  governments  consider  the  mere  material, 
physical  condition  of  their  subjects  as  of  more  con- 
sequence than  their  intellectual  and  moral  character ; 
they  want  fat  subjects  as  butchers  want  fat  cattle. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  good  national  education  is 
the  want  of  competent  and  well  trained  teachers. . . . 
Teachers  have  to  learn  their  trade  after  they  begin 
to  practise;  but  they  have  to  learn  at  the  expense 
of  their  pupils,  like  the  barber's  apprentice  who 
learns  to  shave  on  the  chins  of  his  master's  cus- 
tomers ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  apprentice 
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is  under  the  eye  of  the  master,  who  prevents  his 
absolutely  cutting  throats. . . . 

Our  present  test  of  the  qualifications  of  a  person 
for  a  teacher  is  merely  to  ascertain  how  much  he 
knows,  not  of  men — not  of  minds — not  of  the  art  of 
teaching,  but  of  mathematics,  orthography,  ety- 
mology, etc.  But  all  experience  tells  us  that  the 
amount  of  acquirements  is  by  no  means  a  test  of  the 
qualifications  for  a  teacher.  A  graduate  from  col- 
lege who  has  never  taught  a  school  thinks,  when  he 
begins,  that  all  he  has  got  to  do  is  to  put  into  the 
heads  of  children  part  of  what  is  in  his  own ;  and  he 
toils  and  sweats  and  frets,  and  perhaps  pounds,  for 
a  long  time  before  he  discovers  that  there  is  more 
to  be  brought  out  from  the  minds  of  children  than 
there  is  to  be  driven  in.  Caeteris  paribus,  I  would 
give  double  wages  to  a  teacher  of  twenty  years  old, 
who  had  served  as  usher  two  years  under  a  good 
master,  than  I  would  to  one  of  four  and  twenty  who 
brought  an  a.m.  and  m.d.,  or  any  diploma  and  cer- 
tificates whatever  of  mere  acquirements. . . . 

In  1840,  being  on  a  Western  trip  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind,  he  wrote  to  Mann  from  Sara- 
toga Springs: 

I  have  visited  four  of  the  District  Schools  of  this 
State,  and  such  schools!  all  you  have  seen  and  de- 
scribed of  Massachusetts  schools  is  but  a  trifle  to 
them!  As  for  the  teachers,  poor  things,  my  only 
marvel  is  that  they  keep  up  any  heart,  or  do  any- 
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thing  at  all  in  the  way  of  improvement.  They  are 
hired  at  the  lowest  possible  wages  which  will  sup- 
port life — $1.50  to  $2.50  per  week;  but  what  is 
worse,  they  have  no  sympathy,  no  encouragement 
from  any  one.  Three  of  the  teachers  told  me  that 
they  had  had  no  visits  from  parents  or  from  School 
Committee-men,  no  examinations,  no  directions  even ! 
The  books  are  not  prescribed,  but  the  teacher  has 
to  make  the  best  arrangement  she  can  with  the  par- 
ents for  books,  and  they,  of  course,  hold  on  to  the 
old  ones.  Your  friend  Towne's  spelling  book  seemed 
to  be  the  only  one  in  general  use,  and  of  this  I  saw 
one  copy  marked  167th  edition! 

So  rare  a  thing  is  a  visitor  to  a  school  that  the 
poor  school-mistresses  were  absolutely  alarmed  at 
my  visit ;  and  when  I  began  to  put  questions  to  them 
they  supposed  I  was  armed  with  some  inquisitorial 
power.  The  most  intelligent  of  them,  after  her  trepi- 
dation was  over,  told  me  her  experience;  she  had 
taught  six  schools;  the  average  number  of  pupils 
was  25  to  45;  the  average  attendance  was  one  half. 
The  average  pay  was  $7  per  month  and  board — 
boarding  in  one  place  in  winter  and  round  about  in 
summer.  She  had  a  very  fine  cerebral  development, 
and  in  spite  of  her  ignorance  of  all  systems,  the 
irregularity  of  attendance,  the  want  of  sympathy 
from  parents  or  visitors,  the  want  of  responsibility 
to  any  one  but  herself,  the  variety  of  books  and  the 
total  want  of  apparatus,  she  contrived  to  keep  a 
very  tolerable  school. 

From  her  I  learned  many  interesting  particulars. 
One  very  bad  feature  of  the  New  York  system,  and 
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one  which  might  be  easily  removed,  is  the  custom  of 
assessing  the  tax  upon  the  parents  in  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  days'  attendance  of  their  children, 
of  which  the  teacher  keeps  a  record.  If,  for  instance, 
a  man  has  any  chores  about  home  to  do,  he  says, 
"Let  John  stay  at  home  from  school  and  do  them; 
I  shall  have  so  much  less  tax  to  pay."  There  is  no 
printed  form  for  marking  down  the  attendance,  and 
each  teacher  does  it  in  her  own  way. 

I  found  one  capital  private  school  here — the  mas- 
ter doing  almost  all  the  teaching  orally.  Learning 
from  a  gentleman  that  this  man  had  been  dismissed 
from  a  village  district  school,  I  was  desirous  of 
knowing  the  cause,  and  was  told  it  was  because  the 
Trustees  could  not  endure  his  foolish  and  undignified 
tricks:  for  instance,  it  was  stated  and  proved,  that 
when  trying  to  explain  to  his  boys  the  doctrine  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  he  made  them  stand  with  their 
heels  against  the  wall  and,  planting  his  penknife 
in  the  floor,  told  them  they  might  have  it  if  they 
could  reach  it!  This  was  censured  by  the  Trustees! 
but  soon  after  he  told  his  boys  he  would  show  them 
the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas  if  they  would  catch 
him  a  mouse;  the  boys,  and  especially  the  Trustees' 
sons,  were  eagerly  at  work  all  night,  trying  to  catch 
mice!  the  village  was  in  an  uproar — and  the  master 
expelled!  I  waited  upon  this  martyr  (more  praise- 
worthy martyr  than  many  burned  bigots)  and  took 
off  my  hat  to  him. 

Returning  from  another  trip  the  following 
year,  he  writes  thus: 
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...  I  have  reason  to  be  gratified  on  the  whole  with 
the  result  of  my  Western  expedition ;  for  I  shall  un- 
questionably see  its  fruits  (or  some  one  will)  in  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  whole 
Southwest.  The  School  at  Louisville  will  probably 
be  the  largest  in  the  country  and  suffice  for  the 
Southwestern  States.  It  is  pleasant  to  plant  trees 
that  will  live  when  we  are  dead ;  and  especially  if  they 
are  to  adorn  or  benefit  a  barren  and  benighted  land. 
I  want  to  see  these  institutions  multiplied  and  mag- 
nified, not  for  the  blind  alone,  but  for  the  influence 
they  have  upon  the  community,  by  furnishing 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  af- 
fections. . . . 

I  found  that  all  the  good  men  of  the  West  know 
you  and  your  good  works,  and  they  bid  you  "God 
speed!"  Depend  upon  it,  Mann,  you  are  hitting 
harder  knocks  on  Satan's  cranium  than  any  other 
person  living;  and  I  believe  you  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  more  souls  than  all  the  priests  of  this 
generation  put  together.  It  is  not  alone  Massachu- 
setts that  you  are  at  work  for,  but  the  country  and 
the  race;  and  if  the  little  homunculi  that  are  now 
wiggling  toward  humanity  do  not  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  when  they  become  bipeds,  they  will  be 
guilty  of  black  ingratitude  to  one  who  laboured  for 
them  when  they  were  but  tadpoles.  However,  never 
mind  the  gratitude;  there  has  been  too  much  grum- 
bling in  the  world  about  ingratitude;  he  who  does 
a  deed  mainly  to  be  thanked  for  it  deserves  to  lose 
his  reward. 

As  soon  as  I  get  my  mountain  of  unfinished  affairs 
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reduced  to  a  hill  over  the  top  of  which  I  can  see, 
I  shall  go  out  to  rejoice  over  the  Normality. . . . 

At  the  time  of  my  father's  return  from  Eu- 
rope, a  great  fight  was  on:  the  memorable  "Com- 
mon Schools  Controversy"  of  1844.  Here,  Mann 
was  the  leader,  but  the  two  friends  fought  side 
by  side;  sometimes  back  to  back.  And  here  I 
must  turn  back  a  few  years. 

The  common  schools  of  Massachusetts  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  the  time. 
Antiquated  theory  and  ignorant  practice  still 
prevailed,  and  were  stubbornly  maintained  in 
certain  quarters. 

In  1837  was  founded  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  with  Horace  Mann  as  its  Secre- 
tary and  moving  spirit.  Mann  was  a  singular 
compound  of  serpent,  dove  and  lion,  all  com- 
bined in  a  man  of  genius.  Deeply  impressed  by 
the  deplorable  conditions  which  he  found  in  the 
schools  of  Boston,  he  began  his  work  on  the  out- 
lying towns  and  villages  of  the  State,  laying 
about  him  with  the  besom  of  reform  with  such 
sweeping  vigor,  and  such  absolute  success,  that 
Boston  people  began  to  take  notice,  and  to  ask, 
"How  about  Boston  schools?"  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  Horace  Mann,  in  his  Seventh  Report, 
made  public  the  state  of  the  case,  and  the  re- 
forms he  considered  necessary. 
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The  storm  broke.  The  Schoolmasters  of  Bos- 
ton, thirty-one  of  them,  published  a  paper,  "Re- 
marks on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,"  being  a  severe  arraign- 
ment of  Horace  Mann  and  all  his  works.  Mann 
published  a  "Reply  to  the  'Remarks'  ";  the  Mas- 
ters countered  with  a  "Rejoinder."  The  veteran 
teacher,  George  B.  Emerson,*  stepped  in  with 
his  "Observations,"  bearing  testimony  to  Mann's 
labors  and  achievements,  and  foretelling  his  ulti- 
mate triumph: 

A  current  has  been  set  in  motion  which  is  not  to 
be  checked.  It  will  move  onward.  These  gentlemen 
cannot  stem  it. . . .  Everything  external  may  be 
swept  away ;  but . . .  the  Boston  teachers  might  as 
well  attempt  to  dam  up  the  Mississippi  as  to  stay  its 
progress. 

Mann  and  my  father,  sharing  alike  the  toil  and 
the  obloquy,  exchanged  brief  notes  like  pistol- 
shots. 

On  October  8th  (1844)  Mann  writes: 

I  look  upon  my  cause  as  desperate,  but  am  deter- 
mined to  have  one  fight  for  it,  and  if  I  die,  I  will 
die  game. 

And  a  few  days  later : 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  proffers  of  as- 
sistance to  take  me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
*  First  cousin  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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tines.  They  are  the  more  valuable  as  they  are  the 
only  ones  I  have  had  from  any  mortal. 

In  November  my  father  writes : 

You  ask  what  is  going  on:  I  can  tell  you  what  is 
going  off — that  is  the  reputation  of  the  Boston 
schoolmasters.  Oh,  Horace!  you  have  a  heavy  debt 
to  pay  in  good  deeds  for  the  gratification  you  have 
given  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Cain  by  your 
public  flagellation  of  their  old  tyrant.  I  thought 
you  disapproved  of  public  execution,  and  never  sup- 
posed you  would  turn  hangman.  Even  cold  Buck- 
ingham *  "rises  with  enthusiasm"  from  the  perusal 
of  your  pamphlet ;  and  every  one  strives  to  find  some 
new  expression  of  his  gratified  destructiveness.  One 
lady  said  you  had  skinned,  and  then  put  salt  on 
to  the  raw  of  the  schoolmasters;  another  declares 
she  can  never  hear  the  name  of  schoolmaster  without 
thinking  of  a  vulgar  fraction.  The  "Reply"  is  in  fact 
town  talk. . . . 

The  triumph  of  Educational  Reform  in 
Massachusetts  is  matter  of  history,  and  belongs 
to  Horace  Mann's  Life. 

In  December,  1844,  my  father  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee.  Pro- 
ceeding to  examine  the  Public  Schools,  he  found 
a  singular  system  in  use.  There  were  two  annual 
visiting  committees,  one  for  the  writing,  the 
other  for  the  grammar  department.  These  com- 

*  J.  T.  Buckingham,  editor  of  The  Courier. 
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mittees  made  each  a  separate  report.  Several 
years  before,  it  had  been  found  "impossible  to  do 
anything  like  justice  on  the  examination,  for 
committee-men  could  not  be  found  who  could 
give  the  time  necessary  to  examine  over  seven 
thousand  children."  The  committees  were  there- 
fore instructed  to  confine  their  examinations  to 
the  first  class  in  each  school,  and  from  this  one 
class  to  judge  the  whole  school.  There  were  nine- 
teen schools ;  up  to  this  time  all  examinations  had 
been  oral.  My  father  determined  to  introduce  the 
European  system  of  written  examinations,  which 
he  had  studied.  In  the  first  report  of  the  new 
visiting  committee,*  written  by  him,  he  says : 

It  was  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject that  your  committee,  anxious  to  do  all  that 
could  possibly  be  done  towards  a  thorough  and  satis- 
factory examination  of  the  schools,  resolved  to  adopt, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  mode  of  oral  examinations, 
the  plan  of  submitting  to  the  scholars  a  series  of 
printed  questions  on  all  the  subjects  studied  in  the 
schools.  These  questions  were  so  graduated  that  the 
simpler  could  be  understood  and  answered  by  any 
children  of  common  sense  and  ordinary  attainments, 
while  the  more  difficult  would  tax  the  powers  of  the 
best  of  our  scholars  without  being  quite  beyond  them. 
...  It  was  our  wish  to  have  as  fair  an  examination 

*The  other  members  of  this  committee  were  Theophilus  Par- 
sons and  R.  M.  Neal.  The  latter  soon  retired  from  the  office. 
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as  possible;  to  give  the  same  advantages  to  all;  to 
prevent  leading  questions;  to  carry  away  not  loose 
notes  or  vague  remembrances  of  the  examination,  but 
positive  information  in  black  and  white;  to  ascer- 
tain with  certainty  what  the  scholars  did  not  know, 
as  well  as  what  they  did  know ;  to  test  their  readiness 
at  expressing  their  ideas  on  paper;  to  have  positive 
and  undeniable  evidence  of  their  ability  or  inability 
to  construct  sentences  grammatically,  to  punctuate 
them,  and  to  spell  the  words. 

Thus  briefly  my  father  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  ever  since  governed  school  ex- 
aminations in  Massachusetts. 

He  further  explained  the  plan  in  detail,  and 
advocated  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

"Call  on  me,"  Mann  writes  to  him,  "if  I  can 
do  you  any  good,  for  I  feel  that  my  own  life  were 
nothing  in  comparison  with  this  enterprise,  and 
if  it  fails  in  your  hands  we  shall  have  to  wait  an- 
other great  Julian  epoch  for  another  opportunity. 
There  is  no  man  but  yourself  that  can  carry  it 
through  at  this  time,  but  another  year,  if  not 
now.  It  is  no  use  to  say  God  speed  you !  because 
I  have  no  power  over  His  Majesty,  but  having 
power  over  myself,  I  will  speed  you  if  I  can." 

My  father  replied: 

"I  have  made  a  resolution,  as  deep  as  my  na- 
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ture  allows,  that  I  will  falter  not  until  I  have 
effected  an  entire  reformation  in  our  system." 

The  report  was  followed  by  the  examinations. 

"We  are  at  the  end  of  our  second  day's  la- 
bours," writes  my  father,  "having  spent  about 
eight  hours  each  day  in  the  schools."  . . . 

Three  schools  declined  any  examination  in  Natural 
Philosophy ;  perhaps  more,  as  all  my  returns  for  the 
day  are  not  in. 

Parsons  and  Neal  thought  my  precautions  against 
intercommunication  rather  ridiculous ;  I  am  sure  they 
were  even  too  little.  This  morning  I  examined  four 
schools  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  gave  notice  to 
a  master  that  his  school  would  be  examined  at  half 
past  four ;  but  going  in  upon  him  at  half  past  three 
I  found  all  his  chickens  about  him,  and  he  feeding 
them  with  crumbs  of  Natural  Philosophy — abso- 
lutely lecturing  to  them  upon  what  he  knew  was  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  examination.  As  the  good  devil 
would  have  it  his  scholars  were  all  gravelled  on  most 
of  the  questions;  for  I  have  refused  in  every  case 
to  leave  a  single  copy  of  my  questions  in  the  schools 
which  I  examine,  or  give  one  to  a  master. . . . 

Report  and  examination  roused  a  new  tem- 
pest; my  father  was  bitterly  assailed,  but  to  no 
purpose;  the  reform  went  through. 

"No  one  could  have  done  it,"  exclaimed  Mann, 
"except  an  angel  or  Sam  Howe!" 

The  searchlight  of  the  Century  crept  further ; 
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lighted  on  a  far  darker  spot.  A  new  call  sounded, 
and  the  two  friends  turned  their  arms  in  its  di- 
rection. 

The  prison  system  of  Massachusetts  was  in 
crying  need  of  reform,  and  the  question  arose 
what  shape  the  reforms  should  take.  Should  the 
"separate  system"  then  practised  in  Philadelphia 
be  introduced,  or  the  congregate  or  Auburn 
system?  My  father,  with  Horace  Mann  and 
Charles  Sumner  as  his  aids,  advocated  the  for- 
mer; Louis  Dwight  and  Samuel  A.  Eliot  the 
latter.  It  was  a  bitter  fight,  and  this  time  my 
father  did  not  win,  yet  he  sowed  good  seed,  which 
bore  fruit  later  in  many  prison  reforms.  The  two 
systems  were  afterward  superseded  by  the  El- 
mira  system,  which  combined  what  was  best  in 
them,  and  added  new  features. 

The  Prison  Discipline  Society  did  much  good 
work  through  many  years.  It  was  in  time  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  also  known 
as  the  Discharged  Convicts'  Aid,  which  met  at 
my  father's  office,  and  was  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  discharged  prisoners,  helping  them  to  find 
employment  and  to  regain  a  footing  in  the  work- 
ing and  hoping  world.  My  father  continued  to 
work  for  the  prisoners  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
had  been  a  prisoner  himself. 

A  kindred  matter  was  that  of  Reform  Schools. 
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He  had  investigated  schools  of  this  kind  on  the 
Continent,  and  found  the  system  in  use  was  full 
of  dangers.  He  had  no  faith  in  systems  or  insti- 
tutions for  reformation  en  masse. 

"It  is  hard  work,"  he  writes,  "to  make  straight 
a  single  crooked  stick — harder  yet  a  bundle  of 
them,  taken  together." 

And  again,  in  italics  this  time: 

"Viciously  disposed  youth  should  not  be 
brought  together,  but  put  far  asunder." 

This  was  written  in  1854,  to  some  persons  who 
had  approached  him  on  the  subject  of  a  Reform 
School  for  Girls.  The  words  are  followed  by  a 
plan  for  such  a  school  on  the  family  system,  that 
plan  which  is  now  accepted  the  world  over. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 

The  love  and  wisdom  of  our  Heavenly  Father  are 
manifest  not  only  in  those  gifted  ones  who  seem 
fashioned  most  nearly  in  his  likeness,  but  even  in 
these  broken  fragments  of  humanity,  which  should 
therefore  be  carefully  gathered  up,  that  nothing 
be  lost  which  His  sanctifying  fingers  have  touched. 

— s.  G.  HOWE 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  but  two  generations  have 
passed  since  Dr.  Howe  first  raised  the  cry  "A  Man 
overboard!"  nor  do  we  realize  how  far  that  voice 
has  reached,  or  that  its  echoes  will  go  on  for  ever. 

This  School  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  Dr. 
Howe.  Looking  back  through  the  annual  reports 
and  the  unlimited  appendixes  printed  with  them, 
we  find  that  before  his  decease  he  had  considered 
most  of  the  contingencies  which  might  happen,  and 
which  have  happened,  in  the  life  of  our  institution. 
. . .  The  school  has  been  conducted  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  him. 

REPORT    OF    THE    TRUSTEES    OF    THE    SCHOOL 

FOR   FEEBLE-MINDED,    1903 

I  consider  that  his  work  with  the  imbecile  is  truly 
the  chief  jewel  in  his  crown.  The  other  things  he  did 
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other  men  might  have  done,  but  he  alone  among  the 
philanthropists  of  that  time  was  able  to  see  the  need 
of  this  work,  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

WALTER  E.   FERNALD,  1908 

In  the  course  of  his  dealings  with  the  blind 
and  the  insane,  more  especially  the  latter,  my 
father  had  seen  much  of  the  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded, and  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  their 
sufferings  and  their  needs.  Up  to  that  time 
(1846)  nothing  had  been  done  in  this  country  for 
these  unfortunates.  There  was  no  refuge  for 
them  save  the  poorhouse,  where  they  were  fed 
and  lodged,  but  nothing  more. 

My  father  believed  ardently  that  the  child  with 
but  one  talent  required  and  deserved  no  less  care 
and  devotion  than  the  child  with  five.  His  heart 
went  out  to  these  sufferers  in  an  anguish  of  com- 
passion, a  flame  of  resolve;  moreover,  his  wide 
gaze  saw  in  their  condition  a  fearful  menace  to 
the  community.  He  knew  that  in  France  the  edu- 
cation of  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  had  be- 
gun; it  is  probable  that  he  visited  the  asylum  for 
such  cases  at  Bicetre.  When,  therefore,  in  1839, 
a  blind  idiot  child,  unable  to  walk,  was  brought 
to  him  at  the  Institution,  he  gladly  undertook  its 
treatment,  and  was  able  to  improve  its  condition 
greatly  in  every  respect.   Somewhat  later  two 
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other  blind  idiots  were  received,  and  were  treated 
"with  considerable  success." 

If  so  much  could  be  effected  for  sightless 
idiots,  surely  much  more  could  be  done  for  those 
able  to  see.  He  had  proved  that  the  thing  could 
be  done,  and  that  he  himself  could  do  it ;  the  next 
step  was  to  convince  others;  first  of  the  condi- 
tions ;  then  of  the  possibility  of  improving  them ; 
last,  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  undertake  such 
improvement. 

"It  was  considered  a  duty,"  he  says,  "to  en- 
deavour to  do  something  for  idiots  *  as  a  class, 
and  various  plans  were  proposed.  Such,  however, 
was  the  public  incredulity  as  to  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  idiots  for  improvement,  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  proceed  very  carefully,  and  in 
the  first  place  to  obtain  accurate  official  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  these  un- 
fortunate persons  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  the 
winter  of  1845  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  move- 
ment." 

He  makes  no  mention  of  himself.  Probably  he 
felt  that  if  he  appeared  as  the  prime  mover  in 
the  matter,  it  might  be  set  down  as  the  vision  of 
an  enthusiast. 

*  At  that  time  the  word  "idiot"  was  used  generally  to  cover  all 
grades  of  mental  deficiency. 
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On  January  22nd,  1846,  Judge  Byington,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  moved 
an  order  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  "to 
consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  idiots 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  to  ascertain  their  number 
and  whether  anything  can  be  done  for  their  re- 
lief, and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Court." 

This  order  was  passed  and  printed  the  same 
day.  The  Committee  in  its  report  urged  strongly 
the  appointment  of  such  commissioners,  and  sub- 
joined a  letter  from  my  father,  presenting  the 
case  simply  and  clearly,  and  concluding  thus: 

"It  appears  that  the  considerations  of  duty, 
humanity  and  economy  all  demand  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  idiot  at  public  charge  should  be 
inquired  into,  with  a  view  to  its  speedy  improve- 
ment." 

In  April,  1846,  three  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed: my  father,  Horatio  Byington  and  Gil- 
man  Kimball.  They  entered  at  once  upon  their 
duties,  and  for  nearly  two  years  pursued  the 
work  patiently  and  unremittingly,  visiting  sixty- 
three  towns,  and  examining  personally  the  con- 
dition of  "five  hundred  and  seventy- four  human 
beings  who  are  condemned  to  hopeless  idiocy, 
who  are  considered  and  treated  as  idiots  by  their 
neighbors,  and  left  to  their  own  brutishness." 
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In  February,  1848,  they  presented  their  first 
Report,  written  and  signed  by  my  father  as 
chairman.  It  is  terrible  reading;  one  lays  it  down 
with  a  shudder;  yet  the  conclusion  is  inevitable: 

"There  is  not  one  of  any  age  who  may  not  be 
made  more  of  a  man  and  less  of  a  brute  by  pa- 
tience and  kindness  directed  by  energy  and  skill." 

His  iron  was  hot,  and  he  struck  again,  and 
yet  again;  adding  a  supplement  to  the  Report, 
and — determined  to  reach  a  wider  circle  than 
the  readers  of  reports — writing  about  the  same 
time  a  paper  on  the  Cause  and  Prevention  of 
Idiocy,  which  was  first  printed  anonymously  in 
the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review,  and  years 
after  (1874)  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  over 
his  own  signature.  In  it  are  these  words : 

No  man  ever  yet  cheated  any  of  the  organs  of  his 
body  of  the  amount  of  nervous  energy  fairly  due 
to  them,  without  being  punished  for  it ;  because  God 
never  forgives  a  sin;  that  is,  He  never  lets  a  man 
escape  without  paying  the  penalty  which  He  or- 
dained should  be  paid  for  every  violated  law  when 
He  made  the  law  and  created  man  subject  to  it. 

The  doctrine  that  God  ever  forgives  a  sin,  that 
is,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  forgiveness,  is  one  that 
has  done  incalculable  mischief  to  mankind.  Even  if 
God  could  have  any  change  of  purpose,  his  love  for 
his  children  would  not  let  him  weaken  our  trust  in 
the  certitude  of  his  laws  by  a  single  instance  of 
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"variableness  or  shadow  of  turning"  in  the  whole 
history  of  our  race. 

Let  moralists  convince  men,  if  they  can,  that  no 
sin  of  omission  or  commission  was  ever  forgiven 
without  payment  of  the  uttermost  farthing  of  the 
penalty,  and  there  will  be  more  hesitation  about 
present  gratification  and  less  reliance  upon  future 
repentance ;  and  let  physiologists  teach  people  that 
every  debauch  or  excess  or  neglect  is  surely  followed 
by  evil  consequences,  and  men  will  be  more  cautious 
about  present  indulgence  and  less  reliant  upon  future 
temperance  and  physic. . . . 

The  Report  created  a  profound  sensation. 
There  were  people  who  laughed,  and  said  to  one 
another : 

"What  do  you  think  Howe  is  going  to  do 
next?  He  is  going  to  teach  idiots!" 

They  printed  a  caricature  of  him  and  Charles 
Sumner  as  twin  Don  Quixotes  tilting  at  wind- 
mills. A  friend  told  my  mother  that  "the  Doc- 
tor's report  was  in  his  opinion  a  report  for  idiots 
as  well  as  concerning  them." 

But  thoughtful  people  were  deeply  stirred. 
Here  was  a  plague-spot  in  the  community,  hith- 
erto not  only  unseen  but  unsuspected.  The  Legis- 
lature, shocked  but  cautious,  consented  to  allow 
my  father  to  try  an  experiment,  and  appropri- 
ated twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for 
three  years  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  ten 
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idiotic  children.  He  at  once  sought  out  and  se- 
lected the  children,  found  a  competent  teacher, 
Mr.  James  B.  Richards,  and  placed  them  all  in 
his  own  wing  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  The  ex- 
periment began  under  his  personal  direction. 
After  a  year's  trial  he  reported: 

The  result  thus  far  seems  to  be  most  gratifying 
and  encouraging.  Of  the  whole  number  received, 
there  was  not  one  who  was  in  a  situation  where  any 
great  improvement  in  his  condition  was  probable, 
I  might  almost  say  possible;  they  were  growing 
worse  in  habits,  and  more  confirmed  in  their  idiocy. 
The  process  of  deterioration  in  the  pupils  has  been 
entirely  stopped;  that  of  improvement  has  com- 
menced; and  though  a  year  is  a  very  short  time  in 
the  instruction  of  such  persons,  yet  its  effects  are 
manifest  in  all  of  them. 

They  have  all  improved  in  personal  appearance 
and  habits,  in  general  health,  in  vigour,  and  in  ac- 
tivity of  body.  Almost  all  of  them  have  improved 
in  the  understanding  and  the  use  of  speech.  But 
what  is  most  important,  they  have  made  a  start  for- 
ward. They  have  begun  to  give  their  attention  to 
things ;  to  observe  qualities,  and  to  exercise  thought. 
The  mental  machinery  has  been  put  in  operation, 
and  it  will  go  on  more  easily  and  more  rapidly  in 
future,  because  the  greatest  difficulty,  that  of  get- 
ting into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest,  was  overcome 
when  it  began  to  move. . . . 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  idiots  are  capable 
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of  improvement,  and  that  they  can  be  raised  from 
a  state  of  low  degradation  to  a  higher  condition. 
How  far  they  can  be  elevated,  and  to  what  extent 
they  may  be  educated,  can  only  be  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  future.  The  result  of  the  past  year's 
trial,  however,  gives  confidence  that  each  succeeding 
year  will  show  even  more  progress  than  any  pre- 
ceding one. 

A  year  later,  after  describing  the  deplorable 
conditions  in  which  these  children  had  been 
found,  he  says : 

A  great  change  has  come  over  them.  They  have 
improved  in  health,  strength,  and  activity  of  body. 
They  are  cleanly  and  decent  in  their  habits.  They 
dress  themselves,  and  for  the  most  part  sit  at 
table  and  feed  themselves.  They  are  gentle,  docile, 
and  obedient.  They  can  be  governed  without  a  blow 
or  an  unkind  word.  They  begin  to  use  speech,  and 
take  great  delight  in  repeating  the  words  of  simple 
sentences  which  they  have  mastered.  They  have 
learned  their  letters,  and  some  of  them,  who  were 
speechless  as  brutes,  can  read  easy  sentences  and 
short  stories!  They  are  gentle  and  affectionate  with 
each  other;  and  the  school  and  the  household  are 
orderly,  quiet,  and  well  regulated,  in  all  respects. 

In  1851  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Chari- 
table Institutions  visited  the  school,  and  reported 
that: 
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The  experiment  seems  to  have  succeeded  entirely. 
The  capacity  of  this  unfortunate  class  for  improve- 
ment seems  to  be  proved  beyond  question.  The  school, 
however,  must  be  abandoned  unless  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  and  put  upon  a  permanent  footing. 
Meantime,  an  institution  has  been  regularly  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  "Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,"  and 
the  corporation  is  composed  chiefly  of  persons  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  while  the  experiment  for  training  idiots  was 
going  on  in  that  establishment. 

The  feeble-minded  children  could  not  long  re- 
main at  the  Institution.  Other  considerations 
apart,  the  blind  people  keenly  resented  their 
presence.  Even  Laura  Bridgman  wrote  in  her 
journal: 

"I  should  be  so  happy  to  be  much  more  pleas- 
antly established  with  the  whole  house  if  they 
could  prescribe  to  the  Idiots  not  to  have  our 
rooms." 

In  1855  a  site  was  chosen  in  South  Boston,  at 
some  distance  from  the  Institution,  and  a  build- 
ing erected  which  was  for  many  years  the  cheer- 
ful home  of  the  feeble-minded  children  of  the 
State. 

My  father  visited  the  school  daily;  examined 
personally  all  candidates  for  admission;  pre- 
scribed all  rules,  kept  all  correspondence,  or- 
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dered  all  expenses.  He  traveled  through  the 
State  in  search  of  pupils,  and  visited  other  States 
in  the  same  interest.  In  the  winter  of  1850-51  he 
appeared  before  the  New  York  Legislature  at 
Albany  with  some  of  his  pupils,  showed  what 
Massachusetts  had  done,  and  urged  that  New 
York  should  follow  suit. 

In  March,  1852,  the  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  board  of  Education  wrote  to  him: 

"It  (the  New  York  School  for  Feeble- 
minded) may  now  be  regarded  as  permanently 
established,  and  to  your  visit,  more  than  anything 
else,  are  we  indebted  for  this  noble  charity." 

All  this  service  was  freely  given.  It  was  not  till 
1868  that  my  father  consented  to  receive  a  nomi- 
nal allowance  for  his  travelling  and  personal  ex- 
penses. He  would  never  accept  a  penny  for  the 
examination  and  advice  which  in  his  later  years 
was  eagerly  sought  by  parents  of  feeble-minded 
children  all  over  this  country  and  Canada.  I  re- 
member more  than  one  such  child  taken  into  our 
own  household  for  the  time  necessary  to  study 
its  condition  thoroughly. 

The  School  for  Feeble-minded  was  a  cheerful, 
sunny  place ;  we  Howe  children  were  often  there, 
the  dear  old  Scotch  matron  being  one  of  our 
cherished  friends.  We  found  nothing  sad  or  pain- 
ful; many  of  the  children  were  pleasant  play- 
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fellows  enough,  and  of  the  many  "half-wits"  who 
at  one  time  or  another  helped  in  our  household  I 
have  only  friendly  recollections.  Annie  C,  some- 
time housemaid  at  Green  Peace,  could  count  up 
to  seven;  after  that  she  said  "a  great  many," 
This  cannot  always  have  been  convenient  for  my 
mother. 

At  the  School,  as  at  the  Institution,  "Doc- 
tor" was  the  central  figure,  his  visit  the  event  of 
the  day.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike  felt  the  stir 
of  his  coming.  He  passed  like  light  through  the 
rooms;  the  dullest  child  brightened  at  sight  of 
him,  and  dear  old  Charley  Smith,  gentlest  of 
fifty-year-old  children,  would  leave  his  wooden 
horse  to  run  to  him. 

When  he  died,  these  children  mourned  him 
with  all  the  rest.  "He  will  take  care  of  the  blind 
in  heaven,"  they  said;  "will  he  not  take  care  of 
us  too?" 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  HEAD  OF  THE  HOUSE 

I  wonder  if  there  be  a  man  living  anywhere,  what- 
ever might  be  his  longing  for  fame  or  honour,  who 
would  not  exchange  any  hope  of  funeral  eulogy  or 
of  remembrance  by  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  may 
have,  to  be  remembered  a  hundred  years  after  his 
birth  by  a  gathering  of  blind  children,  for  whose 
life  he  had  lighted  up  their  intellectual  darkness  and 
kindled  the  light  that  burned  inward,  especially  if 
that  honour  should  be  paid  when  his  children  could 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,  and  the  companion  of 
his  life,  still  honoured  in  a  vigorous  age  of  intellectual 
power,  should  be  present  and  know  what  was  done. 

GEORGE   P.    HOAR, 

November  11th,  1901 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  compared  my  father 
and  mother,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  to  the 
northwest  wind  and  a  mountain  torrent.  The 
latter,  the  woman,  early  learned  to  avoid,  in  times 
of  stress,  the  full  blast  of  the  former.  A  stream 
works  its  way  under  or  around  an  obstacle,  as  it 
can — as  it  must. 

My  mother  used  to  tell  me  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion made  on  her  by  a  visit,  in  Abolition  days,  to 
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an  old  Quaker  gentleman  whose  house  was  a 
regular  station  on  the  "Underground  Railway," 
which  passed  fugitive  slaves  on  their  way  to 
Canada  and  freedom.  My  mother  questioned 
him:  how  was  it  done,  in  the  face  of  so  many 
obstacles?  He  replied: 

"It  was  borne  in  upon  me  at  an  early  period 
that  if  I  told  no  one  what  I  intended  to  do,  I 
should  be  enabled  to  do  it!" 

She  never  forgot  this ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
husband  or  children  first  called  her  "The  Swamp 
Fox,"  in  memory  of  General  Marion,  her  great- 
uncle. 

Spirit  of  fire  and  impulse  that  she  was,  she 
often  had  to  be  the  balance-wheel  in  the  domes- 
tic machine,  e.g.  to  persuade  my  father  not  to 
ride  in  the  circus  Dan  Rice's  famous  kicking 
mules,  warranted  to  throw  any  rider. 

"I  think  I  could  stick  on!"  said  the  Chevalier. 

"They  might  lie  down  and  roll  on  you!"  re- 
plied Julia. 

He  was  wont  to  say  to  her,  when  he  had  some 
difficult  decision  to  make,  "I  must  have  you  with 
me!  I  need  your  moral  support";  and  this  would 
never  fail  him. 

Yet  conflict  was  sometimes  inevitable.  "It  isn't 
fair!"  he  would  cry.  "You  meet  one  with  the  op- 
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position  of  the  sandbank,  which  soaks  up  the 
force  of  the  stream.  It  isn't  fair!" 

Silence  was  her  best  weapon;  it  is  that  of  many 
women. 

Yet — she  often  said  to  us,  "There  can  be  but 
one  Captain  to  a  ship ;  I  shipped  as  First  Mate !" 
and  it  was  so. 

She  was  never  far  from  my  father's  thoughts. 
One  night,  she  being  at  Newport,  he  in  Boston, 
she  woke,  startled  at  some  sudden  noise,  and 
cried,  "Chev!" 

The  next  day  he  came.  "Why  did  you  call  me 
last  night?"  he  asked. 

Today,  I  suppose,  he  would  be  called  a 
"Psychic."  One  night  he  dreamed  that  a  carpen- 
ter's shop  which  he  passed  in  his  daily  walk  was 
on  fire;  dreamed  that  he  tried  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  working  with  all  his  might;  woke  to  find 
himself  drenched  with  sweat.  Passing  the  place 
next  morning,  he  found  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins : 
the  shop  had  burned  in  the  night. 

The  "restless  spur"  of  which  my  mother  speaks 
drove  him  hard,  in  private  as  in  professional 
life.  He  wanted  little  rest;  four  or  five  hours' 
sleep  was  enough  for  him;  more  than  that 
was  "wanton  murder  of  time."  He  cared  nothing 
for  recreation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word; 
but  change  was  the  breath  of  life  to  him. 
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He  loved  the  "Doctor's  Wing"  at  the  Institu- 
tion; spent  six  happy  years  there;  but  he  wanted 
a  home  of  his  own.  He  found  near  at  hand  a  little 
parcel  of  land,  some  six  acres,  nestled  under  the 
green  shoulder  of  Washington  Heights,  with 
an  ancient  house,  shadowed  by  two  towering 
Balm  of  Gilead  trees.  This  he  bought,  and 
moved  his  little  family  thither,  in  1845. 

"Green  Peace,"  as  my  mother  named  it,  was 
the  home  of  our  hearts;  yet  only  one  of  the  six 
children  was  born  there.  The  rest  of  us  were 
born  where  the  family  happened  to  be :  in  Mount 
Yernon  Street,  in  Chestnut  Street,  or  at  the 
Institution.  We  might  at  any  moment  be  plucked 
up  from  a  beloved  house,  and  set  down  some- 
where else,  for  weeks  or  months  as  the  case  might 
be.  There  was  always  a  reason,  sometimes  one  in 
which  my  mother  could  only  silently  acquiesce. 
She  did  acquiesce,  invariably,  and  adjust  her- 
self to  the  change. 

My  father's  happiest  hours  were  those  spent 
at  Green  Peace.  Here,  following  his  primal  in- 
stinct, he  could  construct;  add  to  the  little  low- 
browed dwelling  a  new  wing,  with  lofty  rooms 
and  wide  spaces;  build  a  greenhouse;  a  bowling 
alley.  Here — another  outcome  of  the  same  in- 
stinct— he  could  plant:  strawberry-beds;  rose- 
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beds;  above  all,  fruit-trees.  He  watched  his 
pear-trees  as  if  they  were  deficient  children;  tend- 
ing ,  dressing,  pruning,  propping ;  the  fruit,  when 
the  time  came,  lovingly  plucked  and  carefully  laid 
on  cotton- wool  in  bureau-drawers  to  ripen;  vis- 
ited, turned  over,  finally  offered  as  the  perfect 
production  it  was. 

Wherever  he  went  about  the  garden,  we  chil- 
dren were  sure  to  be  tagging  at  his  heels,  watch- 
ing, wondering,  learning  many  things  not  set 
down  in  our  schoolbooks;  as,  that  unripe  fruit 
was  not  to  be  touched;  that  it  was  dishonorable 
to  take  even  a  berry  without  permission.  I  well 
remember  my  horror  when  a  visiting  child  picked 
up  a  fallen  peach  and  ate  it,  without  asking  per- 
mission. 

In  the  garden  he  reigned  alone;  in  the  house 
there  were  two  sovereigns.  They  were  the  king 
and  queen  of  playfellows;  "Mamma"  at  the  pi- 
ano, singing,  or  playing  for  us  to  dance;  "Papa" 
joining  in  the  revels,  frolicking  till  he  developed 
"a  bone  in  his  leg,"  an  ailment  whose  reality  we 
never  questioned.  They  had  parties  for  us,  too; 
and  puppet-shows,  and  theatricals,  my  father  ap- 
pearing as  the  Great  Bear  (in  a  black  beaver 
bonnet),  or  as  KutazofT  Hedzoff  in  "The  Rose 
and  the  Ring."  My  mother  was  Gruff anuff;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Story,  King  Valoroso  and  his 
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queen;  John  Albion  Andrew  (not  yet  Gover- 
nor), Prince  Bulbo. 

My  mother  sang  and  played  for  us,  wrote  the 
dramas,  got  up  the  parties ;  my  father  read  to  us 
in  his  deep  melodious  voice,  Scott  and  Byron, 
Dickens  and  Thackeray;  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
the  Bible;  let  us  tumble  over  his  writing-table, 
and  explore  the  little  drawers  which  held  his 
picknickles  and  bucknickles  (but  my  mother 
called  them  alicumtweezles!) 

All  this  at  Green  Peace.  Our  summer  homes 
on  Newport  Island:  Lawton's  Valley,  and  in 
later  years  Oak  Glen,  belong  more  to  my 
mother's  story.  There,  "Papa"  was  like  a  benefi- 
cent shuttle,  flashing  back  and  forth  between  his 
work  and  these  places  of  quiet  rest.  He  came 
with  the  breeze,  bringing  newspapers,  peaches 
from  Green  Peace;  the  news  of  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  world  of  institutions  and  commit- 
tees. "The  Valley"  had  no  soil  for  fruit-trees, 
except  the  mossy  old  apple-trees  that  seemed  to 
us  immemorial  like  the  rocks.  These  he  pruned 
and  trimmed ;  planting  meantime  other  trees,  firs 
and  spruces,  which  were  to  grow  to  majestic 
height  and  long  outlive  him.  This  for  the  brief 
week-ends ;  all  too  soon  the  work  would  call,  and 
he  would  speed  back  to  it. 

We  had  nurses  and  governesses ;  they  "fly  f or- 
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gotten  as  a  dream."  What  we  recall,  we  two  who 
live  to  remember,  is  "Papa  and  Mamma";  in 
sickness,  the  magic  touch  of  her  hand;  in  terror, 
as  of  going  to  the  dentist,  the  strong  comforting 
grasp  of  his;  always  and  everywhere,  their  dear 
and  constant  comradeship.  In  both  of  them, 
parenthood  was  a  deep,  passionate  and  abiding 
instinct. 

Now  and  then  came  a  black  day  in  the  house- 
hold. My  father's  room,  usually  flung  open  to 
the  sun,  was  closed  and  darkened.  My  mother 
crept  in  and  out  with  cracked  ice,  with  hot  "fo- 
mentations" (a  word  of  deep  mystery  to  our 
childish  minds),  with  plasters  and  potions;  there 
must  be  no  noise;  Papa  had  a  headache.  These 
headaches  were,  it  was  supposed,  a  relic  of  the 
malarial  fever  contracted  in  Greece.  Cold,  or 
over-fatigue,  might  at  any  time  bring  on  one  of 
these  brief  but  overpowering  attacks.  A  deadly 
chill,  followed  by  high  fever,  was  accompanied 
by  such  racking  agony  that  we  could  only  pray 
for  the  prostration  and  insensibility  that  were  to 
follow.  All  this,  sadly  familiar  to  us,  was  terrify- 
ing to  strangers.  Once  a  guest  was  in  the  house 
when  a  headache  came  on;  he  offered  to  help, 
and  watched  for  some  time  at  my  father's  bed- 
side; my  mother  and  sister  so  busy  preparing 
and  applying  the  accustomed  palliatives  that 
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they  did  not  think  to  explain  the  case.  Returning 
to  Boston  at  nightfall,  he  spread  the  report  that 
Dr.  Howe  was  dying;  hurried  out  to  Green 
Peace  next  morning  to  see  if  the  end  had  come; 
met  my  father  cantering  along  on  his  black  mare, 
pale,  but  with  head  up,  eyes  front,  ready  for  the 
day's  work. 

Four  o'clock  often  saw  my  father  up  and 
dressed;  by  five  he  was  at  his  desk,  answering 
letters ;  working  on  the  reports  into  which  he  put 
the  whole  strength  of  his  mind  and  heart,  writ- 
ing editorials  for  The  Commonwealth  or  some 
other  periodical.  He  distrusted  his  power  of  writ- 
ing for  the  press,  but  he  enjoyed  it  greatly.  "I 
take  the  time  before  breakfast,"  he  said  to  Sum- 
ner, "and  I  do  not  think  it  wrong  to  give  that,  I 
have  so  much  pleasure  in  this  writing."  (N.B. 
Breakfast  was  at  half -past  seven.) 

Before  breakfast  came  also  the  morning  ride, 
usually  with  a  child  alongside  to  be  given  careful 
instruction  in  the  niceties  of  seat  and  carriage. 
The  delight  of  these  early  morning  rides  is  not  to 
be  forgotten;  the  stealing  downstairs  in  the  cool 
dewy  morning,  springing  into  the  saddle,  the 
little  black  mare  dancing  with  impatience;  then 
the  canter  through  the  sleepy  streets  and  out  into 
the  green  blossoming  country. 

My  father  remains,  in  my  mind,  the  ideal  of 
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the  perfect  rider.  He  commonly  rode  with  one 
spur,  holding  with  Hudibras  that  if  one  side  of 
the  horse  went,  the  other  could  not  stay  behind. 

Our  horses  were  usually  black;  always  swift; 
their  names  were  "Breeze,"  "Blast,"  and  the  like, 
and  they  were  required  to  live  up  to  them.  They 
and  my  father  understood  and  loved  one  another ; 
there  are  many  stories  about  his  ways  with  them. 

Once  at  Green  Peace,  he  was  going  to 
drive  in  a  closed  carriage,  with  a  large  window  in 
front.  As  the  driver  was  mounting  the  box  he 
dropped  his  whip,  and  got  down  to  recover  it. 
This  startled  the  young  horses,  and  they  bolted 
down  the  driveway.  My  father  tried  to  open  the 
big  window,  but  it  stuck  fast.  He  flashed  through 
the  plate-glass  as  if  it  had  been  paper,  and  catch- 
ing up  the  reins,  stopped  the  runaways  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  of  it.  When  Thomas 
came  running  up  white  and  breathless,  he  found 
"Doctor"  quietly  shaking  the  bits  of  glass  from 
his  coat  and  hat,  and  explaining  to  my  terrified 
mother  that  he  "went  so  quick  there  was  no  time 
to  get  cut!" 

My  mother  told  me  still  another  "horse  story." 
Once  during  the  days  of  their  courtship,  my 
father  and  Charles  Sumner  were  visiting  her 
family  at  Newport.  They  were  about  to  take  a 
drive,   when    the    horse    balked.    My   mother's 
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brother,  who  was  standing  by,  made  every  effort, 
with  voice,  hand  and  whip,  to  induce  him  to 
start;  Mr.  Sumner,  on  the  back  seat,  said  with 
sonorous  persuasiveness,  "Come,  boy!  come, 
boy!"  in  vain;  the  beast  stood  like  a  statue. 

Suddenly  my  father,  who  was  on  the  front 
seat,  leaped  over  the  dasher,  ran  along  the  shaft, 
pinched  the  horse's  ear,  and  was  back  in  his  seat, 
reins  in  hand,  in  time  to  guide  the  astonished  ani- 
mal as  he  sprang  forward.  He  was  then  forty 
years  old. 

It  was  twenty  years  later  that  he  stopped  a 
runaway  team  in  a  crowded  city  street ;  this  story 
he  used  to  tell  himself  with  great  enjoyment. 
There  were  ladies  in  the  carriage.  My  father 
dashed  into  the  street  and  caught  the  horses'  bri- 
dles: then,  when  he  had  stopped  their  plunging, 
he  stood  for  a  moment  at  their  heads,  soothing 
and  talking  to  them.  At  this  instant  a  well- 
dressed  man  stepped  up  to  the  carriage,  opened 
the  door  with  great  empressement,  helped  the 
agitated  ladies  out,  and — received  with  compla- 
cency their  fervent  thanks  for  having  saved  their 
lives!  while  my  father,  with  a  nod  to  the  coach- 
man, slipped  quietly  away  on  the  other  side,  un- 
seen and  unnoted. 

Still  another  memory  of  my  mother's  shows 
his  quickness  in  a  different  way.  He  was  walking 
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along  Washington  Street  once,  when  a  furious 
dog  rushed  at  him  and  hit  his  hand  severely. 
There  was  no  Pasteur  Institute  in  the  Forties. 
My  father  instantly  raised  up  the  skin  and  flesh 
of  the  bitten  part,  and  holding  it  firmly,  entered 
the  nearest  apothecary's  shop. 

"Cut  this  piece  ofT!"  he  said  briefly. 

The  apothecary  exclaimed  in  horror.  He  could 
not;  he  would  not,  without  a  surgeon's  order;  it 
was  out  of  the  question. 

"I  am  a  surgeon,  damn  you!"  said  my  father, 
"and  I  command  you  to  cut  it  off!" 

It  was  cut  off.  My  father  dressed  the  wound 
with  his  other  hand,  and  went  about  his  business. 

I  do  not  remember  his  ever  being  irritable 
with  any  of  us  children;  yet  he  was  not  a  pa- 
tient man.  He  did  not  suffer  fools  gladly;  he 
rent  them  in  pieces  and  went  on  over  their  tram- 
pled bodies.  When  he  presided  at  a  meeting,  if  a 
speaker  exceeded  the  time,  he  pulled  his  coat- 
tails.  If  the  beef  were  tough,  he  was  capable  of 
swearing  at  it.  (My  mother  was  the  better  carver, 
having  more  patience. )  When  we  children  got  a 
tumble,  it  was  "jump  up  and  take  another!" 
His  injunction  was  "Fire  away!"  his  expletive, 
"By  Harry  Monmouth!"  When  he  rode,  it  was 
the  whirlwind  (unless  there  were  a  child  along- 
side,)   when  he  drove,  it  was  Jehu  the  son  of 
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Nimshi.  In  later  years,  when  he  must  be  driven 
by  another,  his  hand  was  on  the  carriage  door 
and  the  door  open,  long  before  the  wheels 
stopped. 

Impatient!  he  springs  into  life  at  the  word. 
And  yet — I  think  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  of 
the  countless  others  for  whom  he  toiled,  without 
haste,  without  rest,  year  by  long  year,  his  spirit 
fed  as  from  some  inexhaustible  well  of  patience. 
Again,  I  think  of  a  day  when  I,  a  child  of  fifteen, 
came  in  from  swimming  with  my  long  hair  so 
matted  with  a  fine  seaweed  that  my  mother  sor- 
rowfully declared  it  must  be  cut  short.  My  hair 
was  my  chief  vanity.  "No!"  said  my  father.  "Give 
me  the  comb!"  For  more  than  an  hour  he  stood 
over  me,  delicately  combing  inch  by  inch,  till  all 
was  clear,  and  Tragedy  stalked  baffled  away. 
Impatient?  I  draw  my  pen  through  the  word. 

Then  I  hear  his  voice,  quick,  keen,  incisive: 
"Push  on!  push  on!  fire  away!"  and  I  let  it  stand. 


CHAPTER  XII 

"ANTI-SLAVERY"   AND   KINDRED   MATTERS 

From  1845  till  the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery 
in  this  country,  my  father  fought  against  it. 
George  F.  Hoar,  speaking  of  this  time,  says : 

Dr.  Howe,  who  had  duties  enough  to  tax  the 
energy  of  ten  giants  already,  threw  himself  with 
characteristic  ardour  into  this  struggle  also.  He 
used  to  come  to  Worcester  once  or  twice  a  month 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  of  the  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  and  after  the  work  was  over 
he  liked  to  come  into  my  office,  while  he  was  waiting 

for  the  train If  you  can  imagine  some  humble  boy, 

coming  into  life  with  some  honourable  aspirations, 
visited  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Chevalier  Bayard 
or  Coeur  de  Lion,  you  can  understand  something  of 
the  pride  with  which  I  used  to  tell  my  associates  that 
Dr.  Howe  had  been  in  my  office  that  afternoon. 

I  remember  now  as  if  it  were  yesterday  his  kindly 
and  gracious  presence.  You  would  have  thought 
sometimes  he  had  come  to  learn  and  not  to  teach. 
I  do  not  know  what  was  his  bearing  when  he  had 
to  encounter  some  domineering,  or  insolent,  or 
powerful  antagonist,  but  to  a  boy  of  twenty-one 
years  he  was  as  modest  and  kindly  as  if  he  had  been 
of  his  own  age. 
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His  is  one  of  the  great  figures  in  American  his- 
tory. I  do  not  think  of  another  who  combines  the 
character  of  a  great  reformer,  of  a  great  moral 
champion,  of  a  great  administrator  of  great  enter- 
prises, requiring  business  sagacity  and  wisdom  as 
well  as  courage,  always  in  the  van,  with  the  char- 
acter also  of  the  knight  errant  who  crossed  the  sea, 
like  the  Red  Cross  Knight  of  old,  to  champion  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  a  distant  nation. . . . 

There  was  never  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts, 
fertile  as  that  soil  has  been  of  patriots  and  of  heroes 
and  of  lovers,  a  more  patriotic,  a  more  heroic,  a  more 
loving  knight. 

At  first  my  father  hoped,  and  tried  to  believe, 
that  methods  of  peace  and  good  will  might  pre- 
vail in  the  great  struggle.  In  February,  1846, 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch: 

A  league  of  those  who  in  the  South  and  West 
as  well  as  in  the  North  firmly  believe  servile  labour 
to  be  as  impolitic  as  it  is  wicked,  may  in  a  few  years 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  things  in  this  country. 
I  should  not  despair  even  of  seeing  the  day  when, 
high  and  noble  interests  being  at  stake,  the  truly 
great  and  noble  spirits  of  the  land  would  start  for- 
ward to  take  the  lead;  men  who  will  not  now  enter 
into  the  political  strife  when  such  paltry  watchwords 
are  inscribed  upon  the  party  banners.  Under  such 
men  I  should  delight  humbly  to  serve;  and  to  for- 
ward such  measures  as  they  would  propose,  I  should 
willingly  "spend  and  be  spent." 
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I  will,  in  my  narrow  sphere,  advocate  any  meas- 
ure except  such  as  tend  directly  to  cut  us  off  from 
the  parent  stock,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  would 
diminish  our  usefulness  and  the  slave's  hope.  If  the 
slaveholder  listens  to  us,  his  brethren  and  friends, 
with  so  much  impatience,  how  would  he  hear  us  if 
we  were  aliens  and  enemies? 

I  carefully  cultivate  my  few  social  relations  with 
slaveholders,  because  I  find  I  can  do  so,  and  yet 
say  to  them  undisguisedly  that  slavery  is  the  great 
mistake,  as  well  as  the  great  sin  of  the  age.  Now,  do 
what  they  may,  they  cannot  prevent  such  words  from 
a  friend  making  some  impression  upon  their  hearts, 
which  are  as  hard  as  millstones  to  denunciations 
from  an  enemy. 

It  is  not  enmity  and  force,  but  love  and  reason, 
that  are  to  be  used  in  the  coming  strife. 

He  soon  realized  that  this  was  not  to  be.  Later 
in  the  same  year,  when  "Joe,"  a  former  slave  in 
New  Orleans,  was  kidnapped  in  a  Boston  street, 
my  father  called  a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall. 
John  Quincy  Adams  presided;  Sumner,  Wen- 
dell Phillips  and  Theodore  Parker  spoke,  but  my 
father  was  the  chief  speaker,  and  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  says  of  his  speech,  "every  sen- 
tence was  a  sword-thrust." 

In  conclusion  he  said: 

The  "peculiar  institution"  which  has  so  long  been 
brooding  over  the  country  like  an  incubus,  has  at 
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length  spread  abroad  its  murky  wings,  and  has 
covered  us  with  its  benumbing  shadow.  It  has  si- 
lenced the  pulpit;  it  has  muffled  the  press;  its  in- 
fluence is  everywhere.  Court  Street,  that  can  find  a 
flaw  in  every  indictment,  and  can  cunningly  devise 
ways  to  save  the  murderer  from  the  gallows — Court 
Street  can  find  no  way  of  escape  for  the  poor  slave. 
State  Street,  that  drank  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
liberty — State  Street  is  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  op- 
pressed slave;  the  port  of  Boston,  that  has  been 
shut  up  by  a  tyrant  king  as  the  dangerous  haunt 
of  freemen — the  port  of  Boston  has  been  opened 
to  the  slave-trader;  for  God's  sake,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  us  keep  Faneuil  Hall  free!  Let  there  be  words 
of  such  potency  spoken  here  this  night  as  shall  break 
the  spell  that  is  upon  the  community.  Let  us  devise 
such  means  and  measures  as  shall  secure  to  every 
man  who  seeks  refuge  in  our  borders  all  the  liberties 
and  all  the  rights  which  the  law  allows  him. 

A  Vigilance  Committee  of  forty  was  formed, 
with  my  father  as  chairman.  This  committee,  later 
enlarged,  continued  in  being  through  the  period 
of  anti-slavery  conflict.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  says  of  it :  "the  history  of  Boston  will 
be  incomplete  until  the  records  of  that  commit- 
tee are  published";  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  his 
Life  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  tells  us  that  it 
"continued  to  exist,  in  various  forms,  until  the 
hunting  of  fugitives  ceased  in  Boston,  and  the 
citizens  began  to  enlist  the  same  stalwart  Negroes 
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as  sailors  and  soldiers,  who  had  for  so  many- 
years  been  hunted  as  runaway  slaves  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  the  country  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. At  that  period  (1862-63),  Dr.  Howe 
was  by  national  appointment  a  member  of  an 
emancipation  commission,  holding  sessions  in 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  Thus  had  the 
whirligig  of  time  brought  about  its  revenges." 

I  return  to  1846. 

The  Committee  worked  silently,  covering  its 
tracks  carefully.  Here  and  there  a  brief  note,  like 
the  following  to  Theodore  Parker,  hints  at  an 
untold  story: 

Dear  T.P. : 

Write  me  a  note  by  bearer.  Tell  him  merely 
whether  I  am  wanted  to-night;  if  I  am  he  will  act 
accordingly  about  bringing  my  waggon. 

I  could  bring  any  one  here  and  keep  him  secret 
a  week  and  no  person  except  Mrs.  H.  and  myself 
would  know  it. 

Yours, 

Chev 

In  this  year  my  father's  Anti-slavery  friends 
persuaded  him  to  stand  for  election  to  Congress, 
as  the  candidate  of  the  "Conscience  Whigs." 
Everything  in  him  cried  out  against  this  step, 
except  the  passionate  instinct  to  help  where  help 
was  needed.  This  carried  the  day,  and  he  con- 
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sented  to  make  the  attempt.  The  following  let- 
ters speak  for  him  at  this  time : 

September,  1846 
My  dear  Sumner: 

I  want  you  to  repeat  to  yourself,  aloud,  all  your 
objections  to  speaking  to-night;  to  challenge  each 
excuse  and  find  from  what  part  of  your  nature  it 
comes,  and  to  shoot  down  every  one  that  utters  not 
the  shibboleth — "Conscience,  benevolence,  duty!" 

Ever  yours, 

S.  G.  Howe 

November,  1846 
My  dear  Sumner: 

I  feel  as  though  I  had  swallowed  a  pepper  corn, 
when  I  think  that  no  one  dares  to  be  made  a  martyr 
of  in  the  cause  of  humanity. ...  I  think  I  can  find 
a  man  during  the  night  who  will  have  the  courage 
to  do  what,  as  yet,  you  and  I  have  not  dared  to  do. 
Ever  yours, 

S.  G.  Howe  (very  mad!) 

South  Boston,  November  3rd,  1846 
My  dear  Sumner: 

I  am  placed  in  a  cruel  position.  I  am  assured  by 
what  I  saw  last  night  that  I  should  be  carried  into 
the  School  Committee  with  a  rush.*  I  must  sacrifice 
that;  I  must  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  certain 
good;  I  must,  moreover,  sacrifice  my  tastes,  my 
wishes,  my  hopes,  my  interest  of  every  kind.  I  must 

*  I.e.,  If  he  did  not  accept  the  nomination  for  Congress. 
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stand  before  the  public  a  man  defeated  in  what 
they  will  consider  his  first  attempt  for  political  office. 
I  must  be  considered  as  a  last  resort,  accepted  only 
after  all  others  had  been  applied  to  in  vain.  My 
position  is  much  worse  than  yours  was;  nevertheless 

I  leave  myself  in  your  hands 

Ever  yours,  in  bitterness  of  grief, 

S.  G.  Howe 

His  defeat  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  a 
fortunate  one.  Even  the  nomination  was,  for  the 
moment,  an  injury  to  him,  or  so  Horace  Mann 
thought,  and  so  wrote  to  George  Combe.  He 
says: 

At  our  last  Congressional  election  Howe  consented 
to  be  the  candidate  for  Congress  of  the  anti-slavery 
and  anti-war  party.  I  think  in  so  doing  he  made  a 
great  mistake.  Another  man  would  have  served  as  a 
rallying  point  as  well  as  he;  and  such  is  the  inexor- 
ableness  of  party  discipline  that  he  at  once  lost  a 
great  portion  of  his  well-earned  popularity  and  ex- 
tensive influence.  He  was  proscribed,  and  a  few  days 
after  failed  of  being  elected  on  the  School  Commit- 
tee, which  he  might  have  been  but  for  that  misstep. 

In  September,  1850,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
was  passed,  and  the  hands  of  slavery  were 
mightily  strengthened  by  Daniel  Webster's  ap- 
pearing as  its  advocate.  Whittier  wrote  "Icha- 
bod!";  the  Vigilance  Committee  doubled  its 
activities. 
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The  names  of  William  and  Ellen  Craft  may 
still  wake  an  echo  in  some  ears.  They  came  to 
Boston  in  1849,  a  respectable  Negro  couple;  he 
a  cabinet-maker,  she  a  seamstress ;  fugitive  slaves 
both.  For  two  years  they  lived  and  worked  in 
peace;  then  the  Law  found  them.  One  Hughes 
appeared,  armed  with  authority  to  seize  the  two 
and  take  them  back  to  Georgia.  He  procured  a 
local  warrant,  called  the  city  marshal  to  assist  in 
the  capture,  and  descended  on  the  Crafts'  quiet 
dwelling.  He  found  the  man  armed  with  two 
revolvers  and  a  dirk;  the  woman  was  gone. 
Hughes  had  sworn  to  carry  the  pair  back 
to  Georgia.  He  raged,  blustered,  threatened; 
nevertheless,  we  are  told  that  "Dr.  Howe  'per- 
suaded' him  to  leave  Boston  that  afternoon  with- 
out them."  Then  Theodore  Parker  brought  Ellen 
out  from  her  hiding-place  in  his  home;  married 
the  couple  legally;  gave  them  a  Bible  and  a 
sword.  They  sailed  next  day  for  England. 

Dead  ashes  of  dead  fires;  not  to  be  stirred, 
merely  indicated  as  part  of  the  story  I  have  to 
tell. 

After  Emancipation,  the  Freedmen's  Inquiry 
Commission  succeeded  the  Vigilance  Committee, 
and  was  in  turn  succeeded  (1865)  by  the  Freed- 
men's Bureau.  In  both  these  my  father  was  an 
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active  leader.  His  work  for  the  Negro  ended 
only  with  his  life. 

The  driving  pace,  never  slackening,  was  be- 
ginning to  tell.  From  his  youth — though  few 
ever  guessed  it — he  had  experienced  moods  of 
depression  brought  on  by  overwork.  In  1831  he 
could  write: 

I  feel  as  though  my  youth  was  long  since  gone, 
the  greater  part  of  my  active  life  spent,  and  I  hur- 
rying off  the  stage  to  give  place  to  those  who  are 
bustling  at  its  entrance. 

In  1850  he  wrote  to  Sumner,  urgently  offering 
to  help  him  in  certain  of  his  labors.  He  adds : 

As  for  myself,  alas,  the  silver  cord  is  loosed.  I 
have  lately,  encouraged  by  apparently  returning 
vigour  and  urged  by  letters  from  Lieber  and  Henry, 
applied  my  mind  to  the  preparation  of  a  paper  for 
the  Smithsonian  on  Laura;  but  a  few  hours'  brain 
work  prostrates  me.  Slight  as  have  seemed  my  ail- 
ments, they  have  been  deep-seated  and  severe;  more 
so  than  you  can  conceive,  unless  you  are  physiologist 
enough  to  know  how  much  is  required  to  exhaust 
the  fountain  of  a  nervous  energy  so  abundant  as 
mine  was  and  which  has  never  been  abused.  But 
ri 'import e;  let  the  wreck  of  me  not  rot  uselessly,  but 
let  the  bits  be  of  some  use  to  my  friends,  and  to  you 
the  most  beloved  of  them. . . . 

A  new  call  sounded,  and  the  "silver  cord"  was 
forgotten. 
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He  was  asked  to  be  one  of  four  to  organize 
and  conduct  a  daily  newspaper  in  support  of 
Anti-slavery  and  Free-soil  interests.  On  January 
1st,  1851,  appeared  the  first  number  of  The 
Commonwealth;  "not  a  party  Free-soil  paper, 
but  a  Free-hold  paper."  My  father  thus  defines 
it;  my  mother  says:  *  "Its  immediate  object  was 
to  reach  and  convince  that  important  portion  of 
the  body  politic  which  distrusts  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory, but  which  sooner  or  later  gives  heed  to  dis- 
passionate argument  and  the  advocacy  of  plain 
issues." 

My  father  was  for  some  time  chief  editor  of 
the  paper.  He  writes  to  Mann:  "It  takes  so 
much  of  my  time  as  not  to  leave  enough  for 
sleep."  In  the  same  letter  he  says:  "A  part  of 
each  day  I  have  to  fight  for  life;  if  I  do  not  take 
at  least  one  cold  bath  I  get  sick ;  and  if  after  each 
bath  I  do  not  take  smart  exercise  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  I  should  turn  into  an  icicle  and  die. 
I  am  up  at  half-past  five,  and  chilled  down  and 
warmed  up  again  by  half-past  six,  for  the  first 
exercise  at  the  Institution.  I  have  to  work  there 
and  to  walk  some  six  miles  daily  and  see  to  my 
idiots,  and  worry  the  rest  of  the  time " 

He  conducted  the  political,  my  mother  the 
literary,  department  of  the  paper.  They  worked 

*  Memoir  of  Samuel  Oridley  Howe,  by  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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side  by  side  at  their  two  desks,  in  the  big  dining- 
room  at  Green  Peace;  under  their  feet  old 
Joseph  Bonaparte's  Gobelin  carpet,  with  the 
medallions  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise ;  on  the 
walls  the  pictures  familiar  to  my  childhood ;  very 
likely  with  two  or  three  children  capering  about 
them.  The  bound  volumes  of  The  Commonwealth 
stand  for  much  arduous  work;  the  fire  may  still 
lighten,  if  it  does  not  warm. 

My  father's  letters  of  the  Fifties  to  Sumner 
and  Mann  show  far  more  concern  for  their  affairs 
than  for  his  own.  Their  advancement,  their  suc- 
cess, occupied  his  thoughts  constantly,  not  so 
much  for  their  own  sakes  as  for  that  of  the  Na- 
tion, which,  he  felt,  needed  them  and  their  serv- 
ices. His  own  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
as  I  have  said,  was  most  welcome  to  him;  for 
Mann  and  Sumner,  however,  it  was  another  mat- 
ter. When  John  Quincy  Adams  died  in  1848, 
Horace  Mann  was  elected  to  fill  his  place  in  the 
National  Legislature.  My  father  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  campaign,  working  with 
tongue  and  pen  in  his  friend's  behalf.  Again,  in 
1851,  after  a  long  and  bitter  fight,  Charles  Sum- 
ner was  elected  by  one  vote  to  the  Senate.  In 
this  campaign,  too,  my  father  worked  early  and 
late,  and  when  it  was  finally  won,  he  continued 
to  write  to  his  friend  long,  eager,  fiery  letters, 
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commending  or  censuring  as  the  case  might  be, 
always  urging  him  onward  and  upward. 

A  few  brief  extracts  show  the  spirit  of  his  let- 
ters in  these  years.  In  1851  he  wrote  to  Horace 
Mann: 

Many  thanks  for  your  spicy  and  able  article; 
truly  you  are  great  on  Scripture!  I  have  always  said 
I  would  pay  a  higher  pew  tax  if  you  were  in  the 
pulpit  than  I  would  for  any  other  preacher  since 
Socrates.  I  shall  have  the  article  in  to-morrow  morn- 
ing if  possible 

We  want  more  from  you.  Short,  spicy  articles. 
Your  incog,  shall  be  kept  if  you  do  not  betray  it 
yourself,  which  you  will  do  by  your  piety.  I  can  keep 
dark,  even  to  my  chum  and  brother  Sumner,  and 
often  do. 

A  few  days  later  he  says : 

You  complain  of  the  paper;  bless  you,  Mann, 
you  do  not  know  under  what  difficulties  we  have 
labored:  I  say  we  have  done  well  to  start  a  new 
daily  paper  at  four  days'  notice,  commence  it  with- 
out an  editor,  and  carry  it  on  thus  far  as  well  as 
it  has  been  carried  on.  A  daily  paper  is  no  joke — 
you  know  well  enough. . . . 

In  1851  came  another  and  a  different  call. 
Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot-exile, 
came  to  this  country  in  the  hope  of  raising  funds 
to  renew  his  gallant  but  hopeless  struggle  against 
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the  House  of  Hapsburg ;  encouraged  in  this  hope 
by  the  action  of  Congress  in  passing  (March, 
1851)  a  resolution  of  sympathy  for  him,  and  in 
authorizing  the  use  of  a  Government  vessel  to 
bring  him  and  his  fellow  exiles  from  Turkey,  in 
whose  "friendly  custody"  they  had  been  placed, 
to  this  country.  Kossuth  was  a  man  after  my 
father's  own  heart ;  high-souled  and  ardent,  with 
great  personal  charm,  and  a  rare  gift  of  elo- 
quence. A  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between 
the  two;  my  father  did  his  utmost  to  arouse  in- 
terest and  procure  help,  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

When  Kossuth  arrived,  he  was  received  at  the 
State  House  by  Governor  Boutwell,  amid  the 
cheers  of  a  multitude.  Above  the  steps  was  a 
triumphal  arch  with  the  legend:  "Remember 
there  is  a  Community  in  the  Destiny  of  Man- 
kind." On  the  Common  below,  the  militia  was 
drawn  up;  flags  of  various  nations  fluttered; 
there  was  another  legend:  "Religion,  Education, 
Freedom;  a  tricolor  for  the  world!" 

Meantime  my  father  was  writing  to  Sumner 
(April  25,  1852) : 

He  [Kossuth]  will  probably  be  here  in  an  hour 
or  two.  I  shall  hardly  go  out,  for  I  have  no  part  to 
play,  and  I  shrink  from  the  crowd  and  the  noise. 
My  whole  heart  and  soul  is  with  this  man  and  his 
noble  cause.  I  hail  him  as  prophet  of  good,  as  high 
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priest  of  humanity,  and  I  would  cheerfully  make  any 
sacrifices  in  my  power  to  aid  him  in  his  holy  work; 
but  I  cannot  push  forward  in  the  crowd  who  will 
be  eager  to  attract  his  notice. . . . 

I  do  not  like  caution;  it  betokens  little  faith  in 
God's  arrangement,  by  which  the  truth  is  sure  to 
prevail  sooner  by  bold  and  open  declaration.  I  re- 
proach myself  bitterly  for  want  of  faith  and  courage 
in  my  past;  the  rocks  on  which  most  of  my  hopes 
have  split — approbativeness,  the  care  for  what  this 
one  or  the  other  may  think.  There  is  nothing  good, 
nothing  enduring,  nothing  worth  living  for,  nothing 
worth  dying  for,  but  truth. 

The  emotional  welcome  to  the  Hungarian  pa- 
triot had  little  result.  Boston  rose  to  the  social 
occasion,  but  declined  to  meet  the  financial  one. 
Sumner  in  the  Senate  was  lukewarm.  His  speech 
of  welcome  to  Kossuth,  hailed  by  "Hunkerdom" 
(i.e.,  the  conservative  element)  as  a  "model  of 
restrained  eloquence,"  cut  my  father  to  the  quick. 
He  writes: 

I  received  today  the  revised  copy  of  your  speech, 
and  thank  you  for  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic speech;  and  had  you  stopped  where  you  say, 
"and  here  I  might  stop,"  it  would  have  had  my 
heartiest  approval.  What  follows  does  not  please 
me ;  nay !  it  pains  and  grieves  me. . . . 

You  talk  about  "that  Supreme  Law,  the  world's 
collected  will,  which  overarches  the  Grand  Com- 
monwealth of  Christian  Nations ! 
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The  world's  collected  will !  in  God's  name  what  do 
you  mean?  The  world  is  the  people  of  the  world;  and 
this  "Supreme  Law"  was  not  enacted  by  the  people, 
nor  for  the  people,  but  by  the  selfish  few  who  have 
governed  and  oppressed  the  peoples — enacted  or 
rather  acted  in  the  interests  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rulers,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

"The  Grand  Commonwealth  of  Christian  States" 
— where — when  was  there  ever  such  a  thing  or  any- 
thing approaching  it?  . . . 

This  is  mere  rhetoric,  my  dear  Sumner,  and 
poor  rhetoric,  for  everything  is  poor  that  is  not 
true. . . . 

The  law  of  nations!  Why,  what  is  a  nation?  Is 
it  an  entity,  a  principle,  an  enduring  thing?  No! 
but  a  temporary  arrangement,  a  convenient  classifi- 
cation for  those  whose  motto  is  divide  et  impera:  a 
classification  which  your  law  of  nations  would  fain 
keep  up,  but  which  is  fast  disappearing  as  the  senti- 
ment of  human  brotherhood  is  passing  from  the 
abstract  into  the  concrete. 

The  only  fault  I  have  found  with  Kossuth  (and 
I  find  the  same  with  you),  is  the  assumption  of  the 
innate  reality,  the  great  importance,  the  enduring 
nature  of  these  national  distinctions  and  divisions.  A 
people  united  under  one  government,  living  within 
certain  geographical  boundaries,  may  do  whatever 
they  choose,  may  enslave,  oppress  and  outrage  in 
every  possible  way  those  of  a  certain  sect  or  colour 
living  within  their  borders;  and  those  nations  over 
the  border,  though  they  may  hear  the  groans  of  the 
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victims,  have  no  right  to  interfere.  This  is  not  hu- 
man brotherhood:  we  were  men  before  we  were  citi- 
zens* and  though  we  are  to  look  first  to  the  interests 
of  our  immediate  neighbours  and  countrymen,  we 
are  not  to  overlook  the  claims  of  our  brethren  over 
the  border.  I  know  what  you  will  say — you  will  use 
all  moral  means,  but  you  will  never  use  force — you 
will  have  no  wars.  Against  this,  again,  all  the  in- 
stincts of  my  nature  revolt.  God  gives  us  power, 
force,  and  the  instinct  to  use  it,  and  though  it  is 
better  never  to  use  it  in  war,  yet  it  may  be  the  only 
means  in  our  power  to  save  the  perishing.  I  tell  you, 
Sumner,  as  I  have  often  told  you  before,  these  in- 
stincts of  ours,  this  combativeness  and  this  destruc- 
tiveness,  though  destined  to  die  out  by  and  by,  when 
the  moral  sentiment  becomes  supreme,  have  yet  their 
work  to  do  in  the  suppression  of  wrong  and  the 
establishment  of  right.  Suppose  your  neighbor  is 
beating  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  you  hear  their 
cries,  and  you  cannot  stop  him  by  any  moral  means, 
will  you  not  knock  him  down  and  tie  him?  If  you 
would  not,  then  ought  God  to  wither  the  arm  and 
shrivel  the  knuckles  that  will  not  use  the  strength 
He  lent  them. 

And  you  hear  the  cries  of  people  over  the 
border,  and  say,  "Oh!  I  must  not  interfere,  you  are 
not  of  my  people,  you  are  only  men  and  women, 
not  my  fellow  citizens ;  the  'law  which  overarches  the 
Grand  Commonwealth  of  Christian  States'  forbids 
me  to  employ  the  force  which  God  has  given  me  in 

*  Before  man  made  us  citizens, 
Great  Nature  made  us  men. — Lowell. 
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your  behalf,  and  what  that  forbids,  I  cannot  do." 
You  say  that  "against  every  purpose"  you  will 
uphold  the  peaceful  neutrality  of  your  country. 
Now,  my  dear  Sumner,  this  seems  to  me  a  wrong 
doctrine  and  a  selfish  doctrine.  Our  country  is  grow- 
ing with  a  giant  growth ;  in  a  few  years  its  strength 
may  become  so  great,  it  may  so  command  the  com- 
mercial and  monetary  interest  of  the  globe  that  no 
nation  would  dare  to  risk  its  enmity ;  I  say  this  may 
possibly  be:  and  yet  you  would  so  tie  up  our  hands 
that  we  could  not  interfere  even  if  another  partition 
of  Poland,  or  another  Massacre  of  Parga  *  or  a  St. 
Bartholomew's  Eve,  were  to  be  enacted.  It  would  be 
none  of  our  business  according  to  your  doctrine, 
though  another  Herod  slew  all  the  infants  over  the 
border,  or  the  rivers  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains were  red  with  the  blood  of  Huguenots,  or  an- 
other Poland  shrieked  as  her  last  Kosciusko  fell. 

It  is  true  you  say  "you  would  swell  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  steps  of  tyranny";  but,  Lord  bless  you, 
if  you  should  swell  until  you  burst,  you  would  not  do 
half  so  much  good  as  by  a  kick  and  a  lick  at  the 
tyrant. . . . 

Nobody  who  knows  your  generous  sympathetic  na- 
ture will  ever  suspect  you  of  selfishness  or  of  irony, 
but  a  stranger  might  almost  suspect  you  of  both, 
as  you  apostrophize  Kossuth,  and  tell  him  "to  be 
content  with  outgushing  sympathy,"  while  you  deny 
him  any  material  aid;  "to  trust  in  God,"  while  you 
refuse  him,  and  tell  every  other  nation  to  refuse  him, 

*By  Ali  Pasha. 
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the  aid  of  means,  by  which  alone  God  ever  does 
anything. . . . 

Kossuth  returned  to  Europe  a  disappointed 
man.  Before  sailing,  his  wife  came  to  my  father 
and  put  into  his  hands  a  bag  of  gold,  beseeching 
him  "almost  with  tears"  to  invest  it  for  her.  "The 
good  Governor  (her  husband),"  she  said,  "kept 
borrowing  from  her  for  Hungary." 

My  father  responded  gladly.  The  money  was 
invested,  and  the  income  thus  obtained  was  per- 
haps the  one  tangible  result  of  Kossuth's  lofty 
hopes. 

The  crown  jewels  of  Hungary,  which  in  cer- 
tain hoped-for  contingencies  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman 
was  to  dig  up  and  put  into  my  father's  hands  for 
safe-keeping,  remained  in  their  hiding-place  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

KANSAS  AND  FREE  SOIL.    THE  CIVIL  WAR 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 
never  call  retreat. 

JULIA  WARD   HOWE 

With  a  sigh  for  the  lost  cause,  my  father 
turned  his  face  resolutely  to  other  causes  which 
must  not  be  lost. 

In  1856  the  word,  for  Anti-slavery  people, 
was  Kansas.  The  Territory  had  been  organized 
two  years  before.  There  had  been  trouble  from 
the  beginning;  the  slave-holders  of  Missouri  be- 
ing determined  to  hold  the  new  territory  in  their 
own  interest,  the  friends  of  freedom  equally  re- 
solved to  make  and  keep  it  free  soil.  In  1854, 
two  colonies  were  sent  out  from  Massachusetts 
to  Kansas;  the  town  of  Lawrence  was  founded; 
and  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company 
was  organized  under  a  Massachusetts  charter, 
"to  supply  information,  cheaper  transportation, 
and  set  up  saw-mills  and  flour-mills  in  the  new 
territory." 

Meantime,  bands  of  disorderly  men  were  hur- 
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ried  across  the  Missouri  border,  the  "Border  Ruf- 
fians." They  justified  the  name  by  seizing  on  the 
polls,  carrying  the  first  election  with  bowie  knife 
and  pistol,  and  proclaiming  Kansas  slave  terri- 
tory. The  emigrants  were  swift  in  defence,  in- 
stant in  reprisal;  "Bleeding  Kansas"  from  a 
slogan  became  a  terrible  fact. 

This  roused  Massachusetts.  One  man  pledged 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  if  one  hundred  thou- 
sand could  be  raised,  for  one  thousand  rifles  and 
ten  cannon  for  Kansas.  "This  is  not  to  be  told 
of,"  writes  my  father  to  Sumner,  "but  the  money 
will  be  raised,  and  most  of  it  from  soi-disant 
Hunkers.  One  lady  offered  me  one  hundred  dol- 
lars the  other  day,  and  today  a  clergyman  offered 
me  one  hundred  dollars  more." 

Soon  there  were  two  Kansas  Committees,  my 
father  on  both;  one  of  them,  known  as  the 
Faneuil  Hall  Committee,  came  into  being  at  a 
meeting  called  by  him  in  the  Hall,  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  clothes  and  money  for  the  suf- 
fering inhabitants  of  Kansas."  He  was  chairman 
of  this  committee,  and  also  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Kansas  Committee,  which  he  helped  to 
form  at  Buffalo  in  July,  1856.  He  offered  to 
carry  the  aid  to  Kansas ;  on  June  30th  he  writes 
to  Horace  Mann : 
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...  I  am  in  vacation,  but  have  fairly  broken  down, 
for  I  foolishly  (like  an  old  unwise  donkey)  under- 
took to  pull  the  labouring  oar  on  the  Kansas  Aid 
Committee,  and  had  to  row  the  boat  and  all  the 
crew.  My  family  are  all  at  Newport  on  my  farm, 
and  the  Lord  knows  how  I  long  to  be  with  them; 
but  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  out  to  Kansas  to  carry 
some  aid  and  help  the  cause — a  cause  than  in  which 
none  can  die  better. . . . 

He  started  in  July,  in  company  with  Thad- 
deus  Hyatt,  chairman  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee. He  writes  to  Sumner  (July  27,  1856) : 

Ever  since  the  4th  July  I  have  been  on  the  move 
in  the  cause  of  Kansas.  I  have  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  State  of  Iowa  on  horseback  or  in  a  cart, 
sleeping  in  said  cart  or  in  worse  lodgings,  among 
dirty  men  on  the  floor  of  dirty  huts.  We  have  or- 
ganized a  pretty  good  line  of  communication  between 
our  base  and  the  corps  of  emigrants  who  have  now 
advanced  into  the  territory  of  Nebraska.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  success  of  the  attempt  to 
break  through  the  cordon  infemale  which  Missouri 
has  drawn  across  the  northern  frontier  of  Kansas. . . . 

Two  days  later  he  writes  to  Patrick  T.  Jack- 
son, Treasurer  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  Committee: 

...  I  wish  our  friends  in  the  East  could  know 
the  character  and  behaviour  of  these  emigrants. 
They  are  and  have  been  for  two  weeks  encamped 
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upon  these  vast  prairies  waiting  patiently  for  the 
signal  to  move,  exhausting  all  peaceful  resources  and 
negotiations  before  resorting  to  force.  There  is  no 
liquor  in  the  whole  camp;  no  smoking,  no  swearing, 
no  irregularity.  They  drink  cold  water,  live  mostly 
on  mush  and  rice  and  the  simplest,  cheapest  fare. 
They  have  instruction  for  the  little  children;  they 
have  Sunday  schools,  prayer  meetings,  and  are  alto- 
gether a  most  sober  and  earnest  community.  Most 
of  the  loafers  have  dropped  off.  The  Wisconsin 
company,  about  one  hundred,  give  a  tone  to  all  the 
others. 

I  could  give  you  a  picture  of  the  drunken,  rol- 
licking ruffians  who  oppose  this  emigration — but  you 
know  it.  Will  the  North  allow  such  an  emigration 
to  be  shut  out  of  the  national  territory  by  such 
brigands  ? 

And  again  to  Sumner,  on  July  31st: 

. . .  The  emigrants  in  this  expedition  are  a  noble 
band.  I  have  been  among  them  and  observed  them 
closely ;  they  are  sober,  resolute,  working  men.  They 
will  go  ahead.  If  they  get  no  escort  they  will  get 
supplies  of  arms,  and  march  into  the  Territory  in 
spite  of  all  that  Missouri  can  do  to  prevent  them. 
If  opposed  by  United  States  troops  they  will  not 
resist,  but  will  give  up  their  arms. 

What  a  scene !  and  what  considerations  does  it  in- 
volve, to  find  eastern  and  western  emigrants,  men 
from  New  England  and  from  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
slowly  and  painfully  drawing  their  families  in  carts 
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with  oxen  across  the  whole  State  of  Iowa  because 
Missourians  block  up  the  highway  of  the  river  by 
which  the  emigration  would  naturally  go  to  Kansas ! 
How  long  will  the  North  eat  dirt  and  not  turn 
sick? . . . 

My  father  returned  to  Boston  in  August,  and 
was  for  some  time  prostrated  by  an  intermittent 
fever.  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,*  writing  of  this 
episode,  says: 

Dr.  Howe . . .  had  been  imprisoned . . .  for  attempt- 
ing to  aid  the  Poles ;  had  narrowly  escaped  with  life 
while  struggling  in  Greece  against  Turkey ;  and  has 
braved  death  again  and  again  while  aiding  the  free- 
State  men  against  the  pro-slavery  myrmidons  of 
Kansas.  He  told  me  that  of  all  these  three  experi- 
ences, he  considered  the  last  one  by  far  the  most 
dangerous. 

I  cannot  remember  my  father's  ever  speaking 
to  us  children  of  this  Kansas  trip,  or  of  a  later 
and  less  perilous  one,  in  1857,  when  my  mother 
and  my  sister  Florence  accompanied  him.  There 
was,  however,  a  story  which  he  enjoyed  telling, 
the  scene  of  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have 
always  placed  in  Kansas. 

Daniel  Bradford,  his  Sancho  Panza,  was  with 
him  at  the  time.  They  arrived  at  nightfall  in 
some  rough  settlement,  and  found  the  solitary 

*  Andrew  D.  White,  Autobiography. 
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inn  full  to  overflowing.  The  only  accommoda- 
tion the  landlord  could  offer  was  half  a  bed,  the 
other  half  already  promised  to  a  singularly  un- 
kempt and  dirty-looking  individual.  My  father 
looked;  then  called  Bradford  to  council.  Pres- 
ently they  entered  the  coffee-room,  where  Brad- 
ford sat  down  at  a  table  near  the  dirty-looking 
man.  My  father  withdrew  into  a  corner,  where 
he  showed  evidence  of  extreme  physical  discom- 
fort, twisting  about  in  his  chair  with  singular 
gestures. 

"What  ails  that  man?"  asked  the  expectant 
bedfellow.  "Is  he  sick?" 

"Yes,  he's  sick!"  replied  Bradford  briefly. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

Bradford  looked  cautiously  around,  and  spoke 
in  a  low  voice.  "I  don't  really  think  it's  small- 
pox, but  yet — " 

My  father  had  the  bed  and  the  room  to  him- 
self, and  rode  off  next  morning  refreshed  by  a 
good  night's  sleep. 

He  was  greatly  attracted  by  the  Kansas  coun- 
try; bought  several  parcels  of  land  there;  told 
Horace  Mann  (a  flutter  of  the  restless  wing!) 
that  he  had  "more  than  half  a  mind  to  pull  up" 
and  go  there  to  live;  was  deeply  interested 
through  life  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory. 
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He  never  met  John  Brown  in  Kansas,  but  was 
one  of  the  first  to  welcome  him  to  Boston  in 
1857.  Brown's  avowed  purpose  was  to  obtain 
money  and  arms  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
slavery  in  Kansas.  My  father  joined  heartily  in 
the  project,  as  did  most  of  the  Anti-slavery  men 
in  Massachusetts.  It  was  not  till  the  following 
year  that  Brown  disclosed  to  his  Massachusetts 
friends  his  long-meditated  plan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  South.  My  father  was 
amazed  and  perturbed  at  the  revelation.  Realiz- 
ing the  desperate  nature  of  the  enterprise,  he  still 
had  such  faith  in  the  loftiness  of  Brown's  pur- 
pose that  he  did  for  a  time  continue  to  aid  in 
raising  money.  Later,  on  learning  more  of  the 
matter,  he  sorrowfully  withdrew  from  active  sup- 
port of  the  man  whom  he  none  the  less  admired 
and  revered. 

The  tragedy  of  Harpers  Ferry  (October, 
1859),  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to  him  and  to  all 
Brown's  northern  friends.  He  had  not  seen  or 
heard  from  Brown  since  the  previous  spring, 
when  the  old  man  called  on  him  with  an  urgent 
plea  for  support  and  aid.  They  differed  on  an 
important  point,  the  right  to  take  horses  and 
other  property  to  pay  the  expenses  of  "running 
off"  slaves.  Brown  tried  to  convince  my  father 
of  his  errors,  quoting  Scripture  eloquently,  and 
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was  "much  grieved  and  perplexed"  at  not  pre- 
vailing. 

We  parted  [writes  my  father  to  Theodore  Parker] 
under  a  sort  of  protest;  the  old  man  saying  sadly 
as  he  went  away,  "You  must  not  forget  me  and  my 
work."  He  afterwards  wrote  me  an  urgent  letter, 
asking  me  for  aid,  but  without  saying  where  he  was 
or  what  he  was  about,  and  I  sent  him  a  draft  for 
fifty  dollars  as  an  earnest  of  my  confidence  in  him 
and  faith  in  his  adhesion  to  what  he  so  often  as- 
sured me  was  his  purpose — to  avoid  bloodshed  and 
servile  insurrection.  He  got  the  money,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  and  my  name  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  This  fact  and  another,  that  I  had 
once  sent  him  a  rifle  and  pistols  which  he  had  with 
him,  and  other  things,  made  Governor  Wise  and 
others  believe  that  I  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  Brown's  raid. . . . 

Nobody  in  the  North  knew  then,  or  for  many 
years  after,  of  the  western  raids,  in  which  Brown 
and  his  sons  showed  themselves  as  merciless  as 
any  of  their  opponents.  The  North  saw  the  re- 
ligious fanatic,  the  fiery  enthusiast,  the  patient 
martyr;  his  soul  marched  on,  and  continues  to 
march.  In  the  light  of  today,  we  see  that  mad- 
ness went  hand  in  hand  with  heroism ;  in  1859  no 
such  vision  was  possible.  The  cry  rang  through 
the  North:  "Save  John  Brown!" 
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Governor  Andrew  and  other  Anti-slavery 
friends  came  to  my  father,  entreating  him  to 
take  such  action  as  should  show  that  he  was  in 
no  way  privy  to  the  attack  on  Harpers  Ferry. 
If,  they  said,  the  South,  already  inflamed,  came 
to  believe  that  Brown  was  acting  with  Northern 
connivance  and  support,  the  old  hero  was 
doomed.  If  the  naked  truth  were  shown,  that  the 
enterprise  had  sprung  from  his  own  fevered 
brain,  there  might  be  some  hope  for  him.  My 
father  responded,  albeit  doubtfully,  to  this  ur- 
gent plea.  As  he  wrote  to  Sumner  later: 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  acted  wisely  in  yielding 
to  the  pressure,  but  am  sure  I  meant  to  do  the  best 
I  could 

He  published  a  "Card,"  in  which  he  said: 

. . .  When  complicity  is  distinctly  charged  by  one 
of  the  parties  engaged,  my  friends  beseech  me  to 
define  my  position;  and  I  consent,  the  less  reluc- 
tantly, because  I  divest  myself  of  what,  in  time, 
might  be  considered  an  honour,  and  I  want  no  un- 
deserved ones. 

The  outbreak  at  Harpers  Ferry  was  unforeseen 
and  unexpected  by  me;  nor  does  all  my  previous 
knowledge  of  John  Brown  enable  me  to  reconcile  it 
with  his  characteristic  prudence,  and  his  reluctance 
to  shed  blood,  or  excite  servile  insurrection.  It  is 
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still  to  me  a  mystery  and  a  marvel.  As  to  the  heroic 
man  who  planned  and  led  that  forlorn  hope,  my 
relations  with  him  in  former  times  were  such  as  no 
man  ought  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow.  If  ever 
my  testimony  to  his  high  qualities  can  be  of  use  to 
him  or  his,  it  shall  be  forthcoming  at  the  fitting  time 
and  place.  But  neither  this  nor  any  other  testimony 
shall  be  extorted  for  unrighteous  purposes,  if  I  can 
help  it. . . . 

To  people  who  did  not  know  him,  he  might 
well  appear  to  be  endeavoring  to  clear  his  own 
skirts.  Doubtless  he  knew  this,  but  the  knowl- 
edge would  not  seriously  trouble  him ;  would  not 
in  any  case  affect  his  action.  His  own  repute  was 
the  last  thing  he  was  thinking  of;  he  thought  only 
of  Brown.  He  meant  to  do  the  best  he  could  for 
him,  and  there  an  end. 

I  must  return  to  1857,  to  chronicle  an  episode 
which  struck  nearer  home. 

From  its  foundation  in  1848  the  School  for 
Feeble-minded  at  South  Boston  had  been  stead- 
ily growing,  year  by  year.  The  number  of  appli- 
cations increased,  and  my  father  was  unable  to 
make  room  for  all  the  unfortunate  children  whom 
he  longed  to  help.  According  to  his  usual  plan, 
he  invited  committees  of  the  Legislature  to  visit 
the  school,  showed  them  what  had  been  done, 
told  of  the  further  need,  and  asked  for  money  to 
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supply  it.  The  result  was  a  bill  increasing  the 
number  of  State  Beneficiaries  from  thirty  to 
forty-five,  with  an  added  appropriation  of  $2,- 
500.  House  and  Senate  passed  the  bill  without 
question;  the  Governor,  Henry  S.  Gardner, 
vetoed  it,  on  grounds  of  economy. 

"Sam  Howe,  very  ma&l"  was  perhaps  never 
"madder"  than  on  this  occasion.  The  Legisla- 
ture passed  the  bill  over  the  veto,  but  this  was 
not  enough.  His  white  heat  of  anger  must  find 
vent;  he  wrote  and  published  a  letter  to  Gover- 
nor Gardner. 

I  address  to  your  Excellency,  and  through  you 
to  whom  it  may  concern,  some  remarks  upon  your 
late  extraordinary  Veto  of  a  Bill  for  increasing  the 
number  of  State  Beneficiaries  at  the  School  for 
Idiotic  Children. . . . 

In  the  exercise  of  the  right  belonging  to  every 
citizen  of  criticizing  public  State-papers,  I  shall 
show  the  illiberal  spirit  of  this  one;  point  out  its 
errors;  correct  its  misstatements;  and  lessen  as  far 
as  I  can,  its  untoward  influence. . . . 

Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  you  did  really  hurl  at  a 
public  charitable  Institution  a  deadly  missile  in  shape 
of  a  veto,  every  material  paragraph  of  which  is 
shotted  with  a  misstatement,  and  the  whole  charge 
rammed  down  with  an  unjust  and  ungenerous  in- 
sinuation which  causes  it  to  make  a  louder  report. . . . 

Why  are  so  many  other  Institutions  of  public 
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beneficence  springing  up  in  our  midst?  Simply  be- 
cause the  moral  and  religious  sense  of  the  people  is 
so  far  awakened  and  enlightened  that  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  satisfied  with  houses  for  religious  wor- 
ship, but  must  have  houses  for  religious  works  also. 

There  is  here  a  growing  respect  for  man  as  one 
created  in  God's  image.  There  is  a  feeling  of  brother- 
hood which  reduces  to  practice  the  thought  of  the 
old  heathen  who  said  that  because  he  was  a  man 
everything  human  interested  him.  This  feeling  is  ex- 
tending even  to  the  poor  broken  fragments  of  hu- 
manity which  we  carefully  gathered  up  that  nothing 
be  lost. 

Surely  this  feeling  should  be  encouraged,  not 
checked,  by  all  who  have  the  public  ear.  If  we  ten- 
derly draw  from  the  sea  any  human  corpse,  nay, 
even  the  floating  limb  of  a  man,  and  give  it  reverent 
burial,  how  much  more  should  we  heed  the  signal 
of  distress  shown  by  any  living  fellow-creature,  how- 
ever infirm  and  mutilated,  who  struggles  helpless  on 
the  great  stream  of  life!  The  disposition  to  act  thus 
is  innate ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  human.  It  is  the  sheet 
anchor  of  society;  it  is  the  hope  of  the  future;  and 
as  it  is  more  or  less  developed,  so  are  we  more  or 
less  men. . . . 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  private  objection  which 
your  Excellency  has  to  the  School  or  to  the  system 
of  training  and  teaching  there  used,  because  you 
cannot  be  familiar  with  it. 

The  law  makes  your  Excellency  Chairman  ex- 
officio  of  a  Board  of  Visitors,  and  prescribes  that 
their  duty  shall  be  "to  visit  and  inspect  said  Institu- 
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tion  (School  for  Idiots)  as  often  as  they  may  see 
fit,"  etc.  Your  predecessors  did  see  fit  to  inspect  the 
School  closely ; . . .  but  your  Excellency  has  not  yet 
"seen  fit"  to  do  so.  Notwithstanding  repeated  in- 
vitations, you  have  never  visited  the  School,  that  I 
can  learn ;  and  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry 

Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  only  upon  the  faults  of 
commission  in  this  Veto.  There  are  great  ones  of 
omission  also. 

It  is  a  State  Paper  which  touches  the  action  of  the 
Commonwealth  upon  a  question  of  humanity.  It 
stems  that  tide  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, which  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  rising  and 
spreading  among  the  people  and  moving  them  to  a 
wise  and  generous  system  of  relief.  It  is  the  first 
public  protest  against  continuance  in  that  system, 
and  it  has  no  word  of  sorrow  for  the  necessity  of 
change. 

It  is  a  State  Paper  which  touches  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  more  than  a  thousand  helpless  per- 
sons in  our  borders,  all  of  them  in  one  sense  "little 
children,"  whom  the  State  should  suffer  to  come  nigh 
unto  her,  and  her  Governor  forbid  them  not — surely 
not  without  some  kindly  word  of  sympathy.  True, 
they  are  unconscious  of  their  sad  infirmity;  but  its 
shadow  darkens  a  thousand  humble  households, 
where  little  of  sunshine  ever  comes,  and  that  little 
the  spirit  of  this  veto  would  make  less. 

It  is  a  State  Paper  which  urges  a  rich  and  grow- 
ing Commonwealth  to  retrenchment  of  expenses,  but 
shows  no  consciousness  of  the  moral  obliquity  she 
would  manifest  in  leaving  unlessened  a  score  of  ex- 
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travagances,  and  beginning  her  retrenchment  with 
her  "charity  fund." 

When  a  rich  and  noble  man  is  forced  to  curtail 
his  expenses,  he  first  cuts  down  the  allowance  for 
luxuries,  next  the  allowance  for  the  comforts  of  life, 
but  never  lessens  that  for  religious  and  charitable 
purposes  until  he  can  give  a  reason  to  God  and  con- 
science. And  shall  the  State  be  less  noble  than  her 
noblest  son?  . . . 


My  one  personal  association  with  this  episode 
is  an  impression  on  my  seven-year-old  mind  that 
Governor  Gardner  was  in  a  general  way  a  Mani- 
festation of  Satan.  He  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
have  been  compact  of  private  virtues. 

On  April  13th,  1861,  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
with  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  On  that 
day  my  father  wrote  to  Governor  Andrew: 

"Since  they  will  have  it  so — in  the  name  of 
God,  Amen !  Now  let  all  the  governors  and  chief 
men  of  the  people  see  to  it  that  war  shall  not 
cease  until  Emancipation  is  secure.  If  I  can  be 
of  any  use,  anywhere,  in  any  capacity  (save  that 
of  spy),  command  me." 

Two  days  later  came  President  Lincoln's  first 
call  for  troops,  "seventy-five  thousand  militia  for 
three  months, ...  to  repossess  the  forts,  places 
and  property  which  have  been  seized  from  the 
Union." 
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On  Wednesday,  April  17th,  three  Massachu- 
setts regiments,  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Sixth, 
started  for  Washington  via  Baltimore.  Less  than 
a  week  later,  two  steamers  sailed  from  Boston, 
laden  with  supplies  for  the  troops. 

Governor  Andrew  responded  to  my  father's 
offer  of  service  by  sending  him,  with  Judge  E.  R. 
Hoar,  to  follow  the  vessels,  charging  him  espe- 
cially to  investigate  the  health  conditions  of  the 
hastily-despatched  troops.  My  father,  his  sixty 
years  forbidding  more  active  service,  gladly  em- 
braced this  opportunity.  He  found  the  army  con- 
ditions in  much  confusion. 

"There  is  more  need  of  a  health  officer,"  he 
writes,  "than  of  a  chaplain;  but  the  U.  S.  knows 

no  such  officer 'Soap!  soap!  soap!'  I  cry;  but 

none  heed.  I  wish  some  provision  could  be  made 
for  army  washerwomen;  they  are  more  needed 
than  nurses." 

On  May  2nd,  1861,  he  was  requested  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Winfield  Scott, 
and  by  Governor  Andrew,  to  make  a  sanitary 
survey  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  in  the  field 
at  and  around  Washington.  His  report,  pre- 
served in  the  Massachusetts  State  House,  is 
dated  May  25th ;  it  makes  lively  reading. 

...  I  have  known  somewhat  of  the  food  and  fare 
of  European  soldiers,  and  have  seen  somewhat  of 
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the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  actual  war;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that,  comparatively  speaking,  our  men 
are  well  clad,  well  fed,  and  well  cared  for;  and  the 
prospect  is  that  their  sufferings  will  be  much  less 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  soldiers. . . . 

The  invoice  of  articles  sent  out  by  the  Cambridge 
and  other  vessels  for  our  troops  contains  articles 
hardly  dreamed  of  by  general  officers  in  actual  war. 
Hundreds  of  chests  of  Oolong  tea;  tons  of  white 
crushed  sugar,  and  a  whole  cargo  of  ice ! . . . 

The  report  ends  thus: 

If  a  tithe  of  the  science,  skill  and  care  which  are 
so  liberally  given  to  improving  all  the  means  of 
killing  the  soldiers  of  other  armies  were  devoted  to 
the  means  of  keeping  our  own  soldiers  in  health, 
the  present  fearful  mortality  of  war  would  be  greatly 
lessened. 

In  June,  1861,  was  founded  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  the  forerunner  of  the  Red  Cross. 
My  father  was  from  the  first  one  of  its  most 
active  members.  Later  in  this  year  he  visited  the 
Government  camp  at  Readville,  Massachusetts, 
and  reported  to  Governor  Andrew;  a  severe  re- 
port. By  this  time,  he  thought,  things  should  be 
in  better  trim  in  sanitary  matters;  but  he  had 
"great  faith  in  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
regimental  surgeons." 

In  February,  1862,  he  published  a  letter,  "To 
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Mrs. and  other  loyal  women,"  in  answer  to 

the  letters  he  was  constantly  receiving,  full  of 
anxious  questioning  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  general,  and  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
in  particular.  He  deprecates  the  sending  of  extra 
supplies  for  men  in  the  field : — 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  outset,  it  is  now 
not  only  unwise,  but  it  is  harmful  and  ought  not  to 
be  continued.  Never  was  an  army  so  well  paid,  and 
never  was  a  large  one  so  well  fed  and  so  well  clad. 
. . .  As  for  the  extras,  they  (the  men)  can  and  ought 
to  pay  for  them.  It  is  better  to  spend  their  money  and 
preserve  their  self-respect.  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  if 
we  continue  the  present  practice  beyond  the  period  of 
dire  necessity,  we  introduce  a  system  of  alms-giving 
and  alms-taking;  and  no  purity  of  motive  can  avert 
the  degrading  influence  of  such  a  system. . . . 

Our  men  in  the  field  do  not  lack  food  or  clothing 
or  money,  but  they  do  lack  noble  watchwords  and 
inspiriting  ideas  such  as  are  worth  fighting  and 
dying  for 

These  were  to  come,  and  abundantly;  even 
from  his  own  household.  On  several  of  his  trips 
to  Washington,  my  mother  accompanied  him; 
visited  camp  and  hospital;  saw  the  watch-fires 
flickering  in  the  night ;  saw  the  faces  of  marching 
men,  and  heard  their  singing  voices.  She  has  told 
us  how,  waking  in  a  gray  dawn,  her  own  song 
came  to  her,  and  she  wrote  with  a  stub  of  pencil, 
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on  a  scrap  of  Sanitary  Commission  paper,  the 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  Sanitary  Commission,  my  father  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  working  once  more  side  by 
side  with  his  old  and  honored  friend,  Dorothea 
Dix.  They  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding hospitals  and  raising  money  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  but  both  realized  that  they  were 
past  the  age  for  camp  and  field  service.  The 
Commission  once  established  in  running  order, 
my  father  looked  forward  to  the  next  task  await- 
ing the  nation,  and  threw  himself  into  it  "with 
all  the  zeal  of  youth  and  all  the  wisdom  of  age." 
This  task  was  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negro,  which  must,  he  felt, 
follow  the  war  as  day  follows  night. 

Less  than  five  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
war,  he  called  a  meeting  of  Anti-slavery  men  at 
his  office.  Out  of  this  meeting  came  the  Emanci- 
pation League,  with  the  Commonwealth  re- 
vivified as  its  organ;  came  to  him  thereafter 
unceasing  labor  in  this  cause  till  1863  brought 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  new 
day. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  thus  closed 
his  address  on  "Dr.  Howe's  Anti- Slavery  Ca- 
reer' 


.".  * 


Contemporaries. 
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His  anti-slavery  life  was . . .  that  of  a  man  of 
chivalrous  nature,  with  a  constitutional  love  for 
freedom  and  for  daring  enterprises,  taking  more  in- 
terest in  action  than  in  mere  agitation,  and  having, 
moreover,  other  fields  of  usefulness  which  divided  his 
zeal.  With  a  peculiarly  direct  and  thrilling  sort  of 
eloquence,  and  a  style  of  singular  condensation  and 
power,  abrupt,  almost  impetuous — like  a  sword  with 
no  ornament  but  the  dents  upon  the  blade — he  yet 
knew  that  the  chief  end  of  life  is  action,  and  not 
thought.  With  all  his  intellectual  accomplishments, 
he  would,  as  Thoreau  said  of  John  Brown,  "have 
left  a  Greek  accent  slanting  the  wrong  way,  and 
righted  up  a  fallen  man." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

"THE  DOCTOR" 

The  thrill  of  this  strong  heart,  that  feared  no 
difficulty  and  shrank  from  no  encounter,  communi- 
cated itself  first  to  teachers  and  then  to  pupils.  The 
Institution  became  a  happy  home  of  diligent  spirits, 
preparing  for  a  life  of  use  and  service.  A  new  foun- 
tain of  hope  and  of  cheerfulness  sprang  up  among 
these  so-called  unfortunates,  and  this  good  power 
will  live  among  the  blind  as  all  high  and  precious  in- 
fluences, once  communicated,  do  live  and  grow  on 
earth. 

JULIA  WARD   HOWE, 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 

While  all  these  matters  were  surging  around 
him,  the  Institution  still  claimed  the  major 
part  of  my  father's  time  and  thought.  Let  us  take 
another  look  at  it. 

In  the  Sixties,  it  still  lifted  its  pillared  front 
on  Broadway.  There  were  changes,  however. 
My  father's  dream  of  small  separate  buildings 
had  begun  to  take  shape.  He  felt  strongly  the 
importance  of  keeping  boys  and  girls  apart;  the 
dread  of  attachment  and  marriage  between  blind 
persons,  with  its  possibilities  of  transmission  and 
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inheritance,  was  a  nightmare  to  him.  So,  the 
"Girls'  Part"  arose;  a  cluster  of  cottages,  almost 
a  village  in  itself,  beyond  a  high  wall,  each  cot- 
tage with  its  matron  and  its  group  of  girl-pupils ; 
a  covered  passage  connecting  the  settlement  with 
the  Institution  proper,  where  the  boys  lived, 
where  studies,  recitations,  etc.,  were  held  for  all. 

The  great  building  hummed  all  day  like  a  hive, 
vibrated  all  day  like  a  deep  chord,  of  work  and 
devotion.  The  one  still  place  in  it  was  that  strange 
Paradise  in  the  top  story,  the  Port  of  Dead  Pi- 
anos, where  those  which  had  been  thumped  to 
destruction  stood  now  silent,  yet  ready  with 
whispering  or  tinkling  answer  to  exploring 
fingers.  Everywhere  else,  the  blind  children  came 
and  went,  industrious,  happy,  fearless;  learned 
of  the  earth's  contours  from  the  modelled  surface 
of  the  great  globe  in  the  marble-paved  rotunda; 
gathered  in  the  gymnasium  for  exercise  on  paral- 
lel bars  and  flying  rings;  assembled  for  divine 
service  or  musical  performance  in  the  great  hall, 
with  its  organ  and  its  rows  of  benches ;  for  inves- 
tigation and  inquiry  in  the  library;  or  strolled 
arm  in  arm  round  and  round  the  endless  balconies 
that  encircled  the  great  building. 

Enclosed  between  the  two  wings  of  the  main 
structure  stretched  the  "Yard,"  brick-paved, 
roofed  with  a  trellis  which  memory,  more  fond 
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than  accurate,  sees  covered  with  purple  grapes 
at  any  and  every  season!  Here  were  more  bal- 
conies, running  round  three  sides  of  the  open 
square.  Here  stood,  on  its  rails,  the  "Junk,"  or 
rocking-boat,  which  I  see  perennially  filled  with 
blind  children,  rocking  and  shouting.  We  had  a 
junk  at  Green  Peace;  I  never  saw  but  these  two; 
did  my  father  invent  the  device,  I  wonder?  It 
was  like  a  section  of  a  monster  melon,  with  tiers 
of  seats  on  either  side,  a  railing  before  each  seat. 
You  sat  (or  stood,  if  very  small)  and  held  fast 
to  the  rail,  and  rocked,  as  nearly  to  the  skies  as 
your  courage  permitted. 

So  long  as  we  lived  in  South  Boston,  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  *  would  find  my  father  at  the  In- 
stitution, reading  prayers  to  the  whole  household 
assembled  in  the  hall.  This  was  one  of  his  great 
pleasures,  and  his  pupils  long  held  these  readings 
in  affectionate  remembrance.  Indeed,  no  one  who 
heard  them  could  well  forget  the  deep,  melodious 
voice,  the  reverent  intonation,  the  sweet  and 
earnest  gravity.  Perhaps  the  blind,  with  their 
exquisite  sensitiveness  to  sound,  did  not  need  the 
other  impression  that  some  of  us  have,  of  the 
stately  figure,  the  noble  head  bent  over  the  sacred 
book,  the  whole  aspect  of  simple  and  humble  de- 
votion. 

*  In  later  years  it  would  be  half  past  six. 
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Let  me  show  you  the  Hall  at  morning  service. 
I  see  it  all,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  when  my 
childish  eyes  first  registered  the  vision. 

At  one  end,  on  a  raised  platform,  the  organ 
(inscribed  "The  Gift  of  George  Lee,"  in  gold 
on  blue) ;  Freda  Black  seated  at  the  keyboard, 
her  pale,  sightless  face  uplifted  as  she  plays; 
on  either  side,  tiers  of  benches  rising  from  the 
stage,  filled  with  singing  pupils,  boys  on  one 
side,  girls  on  the  other;  in  the  body  of  the  hall, 
teachers,  domestic  staff  and  non-singers;  among 
these  Laura  Bridgman,  as  deep  in  devotion  as 
any  there,  though  only  her  soul  sings;  in  the 
midst,  the  Doctor  in  his  carved  chair. 

The  service  was  a  simple  one;  a  reading  from 
Scripture,  a  hymn  sung  by  the  pupils,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  their  number  on  the  organ,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  My  father  writes  of  these 
matters : 

My  own  views  upon  religion  are  that  it  should 
rather  be  an  affair  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head; 
of  the  feelings  than  of  the  intellect.  I  hold  him  to  be 
a  truer  Christian  who  religiously  feels  and  acts  than 
him  who  religiously  believes  and  thinks. 

In  another  place  he  says: 

It  is  childish  to  be  deterred  from  the  pursuit  of 
truth  by  the  fear  of  its  consequences ;  it  is  absurd  to 
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urge  as  an  argument  against  any  science,  that  it 
may  overthrow  Christianity.  If  Christianity  is  false, 
then  the  sooner  it  is  exploded  the  better.  God  is  truth, 
and  whatever  else  is  truth  must  be  good ;  but,  thanks 
to  Him !  He  has  founded  His  religion  in  the  eternal 
principles  of  nature.  The  study  of  those  principles, 
then,  only  confirms  us  in  our  religion,  and  encour- 
ages us  to  go  on;  and  they  have  less  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity than  we  have,  who  fear  to  have  it  tested  in 
any  possible  way. 

As  late  as  the  Fifties,  the  New  England  world 
was  pretty  definitely  divided  into  Orthodox  and 
Free-thinker,  the  latter  term  being  one  of  ob- 
loquy; and  as  it  was  known  that  my  father  was 
not  a  member  of  any  Orthodox  communion, 
many  good  people  thought  him  little  better  than 
one  of  the  wicked. 

It  is  related  that  one  day  a  pious  Baptist  min- 
ister called  at  the  Institution  to  see  my  father; 
possibly  he  wished  to  expostulate  with  the  Doctor 
on  his  lack  of  conformity  to  established  things. 
Daniel  Bradford,  the  steward,  a  man  of  great 
shrewdness  and  intelligence,  and  devoted  to  my 
father,  received  the  visitor,  and  told  him  that  the 
Doctor  was  at  prayers. 

"Prayers!"  cried  the  parson.  "Does  Dr.  Howe 
have  prayers?" 

"Come  and  see!"  said  Bradford.  The  visitor 
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followed  him  up  to  the  hall,  looked  and  listened, 
and  departed  to  spread  the  report  that  "Howe 
was  a  pious  and  a  praying  man!" 

My  father  was  displeased  on  hearing  of  this; 
he  never  noticed  his  critics  in  these  matters — 
rarely  in  any  matters. 

A  friend  once  remonstrating  with  him  on  his 
non-attendance  at  church — "I  pray!"  he  replied. 
"I  pray  with  my  hands  and  feet." 

In  its  early  years  the  Institution  was  an  object 
of  great  curiosity,  and  the  frequent  visitors  were 
sometimes  troublesome. 

One  day  an  old  lady  broke  away  from  a  party 
which  was  being  "personally  conducted"  by  an 
attendant,  and  wandered  about,  popping  her 
head  in  at  every  door.  Finally  she  popped  it  into 
the  office  where  my  father  sat  writing.  After 
watching  him  for  a  few  minutes — 

"Be  you  blind?"  she  asked. 

The  Doctor  looked  up,  and  answered  in  a  con- 
fidential tone, 

"No!  be  you?" 

Until  his  health  began  to  fail  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  labor,  my  father  always  held  certain 
courses  in  the  school  curriculum;  but  this  was  a 
small  part  of  his  activities.  He  was  from  first 
to  last  "the  very  pulse  of  the  machine." 

Miss  Moulton  says: 
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When  I  came  to  the  Institution  in  1853  nothing 
struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the  personal  magnetism 
of  Dr.  Howe,  which  from  him  permeated  every  soul 
in  the  large  household,  and  incited  the  recipients 
according  to  their  gifts  to  "overcome  obstacles"  in 
a  marked  degree.  His  quick  and  unerring  percep- 
tions were  like  second  sight.  In  a  surprising  manner 
he  would  feel  the  state  of  the  moral  atmosphere  upon 
entering  the  doors.  An  "east  wind"  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. 

Numberless  anecdotes  testify  to  this  unerring 
perception.  Once  a  certain  blind  youth  contrived 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  teachers  and  attendants, 
which,  as  there  was  at  this  time  but  one  building 
for  boys  and  girls,  was  constantly  exerted  to  keep 
them  apart.  This  boy,  being  minded  to  play 
Pyramus,  bored  a  hole  through  the  partition 
separating  the  boys'  part  from  the  girls',  and  con- 
triving to  get  word  thereof  to  his  Thisbe,  talked 
with  her  whenever  occasion  served.  One  evening 
he  found  Thisbe  somewhat  chary  of  speech,  an- 
swering his  outpourings  mostly  in  monosyllables. 
He  was  remonstrating  upon  this,  when  the  voice 
on  the  other  side,  deepening  suddenly  in  tone, 
said, 

"And  now,  Graham,  I  think  we  have  talked 
here  long  enough;  we'll  finish  the  talk  in  my 
study!" 

It  was  the  Doctor! 
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Another  time,  a  boy  who  possessed  a  great 
power  of  mimicry  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  imi- 
tate the  Doctor  and  scare  his  comrades.  Accord- 
ingly, rinding  some  of  them  one  day  making 
more  noise  than  was  seemly  in  the  library,  he  ad- 
ministered a  severe  reprimand,  and  ended  by 
calling  each  boy  by  name  and  bidding  him  "go 
to  bed!" 

The  unhappy  boys  filed  past  him  out  of  the 
room  in  disconsolate  procession,  with  hanging 
head,  and  the  mimic  was  left,  as  he  supposed, 
master  of  the  situation;  when,  very  quietly,  the 
voice  he  had  been  imitating  said, 

"Very  well  done,  Fred;  and  now  you  may 
go  to  bed!" 

Again,  it  was  a  party  of  girls  who,  being  at 
the  Institution  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
decided  to  honor  the  season  by  ringing  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  They  carried  out 
their  plan  so  successfully  that  at  midnight  on 
New  Year's  Eve  every  bell  in  the  Institution 
(and  there  were  many  bells!)  was  ringing  a 
merry  peal.  The  mischief  was  naturally  laid  at 
the  boys'  door,  and  a  rigorous  investigation  was 
proposed;  but  this  roused  the  girls'  sense  of 
justice,  and  they  sent  a  committee  of  one  to  make 
full  confession  to  the  Doctor.  My  father  said 
little,  and  that  little  not  unkindly.  Nothing  fur- 
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ther  was  heard  of  the  matter  until  some  days 
later,  when  the  pupils  were  going  to  a  concert. 
All  were  assembled  and  ready  for  the  start,  when 
my  father  came  into  the  room  and  said  quietly: 
"The  bell-ringers  may  stay  at  home!" 
Miss  Kimball,  who  tells  this  story,  adds: 
"Now  this  meant  something  more  than  the  loss 
of  a  concert,  for  each  department  felt  keenly  a 
reproof  administered  in  the  presence  of  the  other ; 
and  seven  crestfallen  maidens  left  the  hall.  It  is 
said  that  the  Doctor  was  heard  to  remark  after- 
wards that  it  would  never  have  done  to  let  those 
girls  go  unpunished,  for  the  sake  of  discipline; 
but  that  when  he  was  young  he  would  doubtless 
have  done  the  same  thing  himself. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  another  pas- 
sage from  Miss  Kimball's  beautiful  tribute  to 
my  father. 

"On  one  occasion  a  lonely,  homesick  little  girl 
had  lost  her  way  in  the  Institution.  She  felt  the 
place  to  be  very  large,  and  herself  to  be  very 
small;  at  length,  becoming  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, she  sat  down  on  some  stairs  and  began  to 
cry.  Here  the  good  Doctor  found  her,  and  with 
great  gentleness  took  her  into  his  office,  where  he 
told  her  how  happy  the  little  girls  were  there,  and 
that  she  would  soon  be  happy  too  if  she  would  be 
good  and  brave,  and  do  her  best  every  day. 
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There  are  many  such  anecdotes.  The  spirit  of 
all  is  voiced  by  one  graduate,  when  he  says : 

"During  my  whole  stay  of  seven  years  at 
Perkins,  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  where 
a  pupil  had  a  word  to  say  against  our  great  bene- 
factor  Though  he  has  been  gone  from  us 

thirty- two  years,  yet  is  my  memory  of  him  clear ; 
and  if  at  the  close  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  through  the  portals  of 
heaven,  I  trust  I  may  see  the  Doctor  face  to  face, 
and  tell  him  in  my  simple  way  how  very  much  I 
have  tried  to  profit  by  his  early  instructions." 

Twice  during  my  father's  directorship  a  pupil 
set  fire  to  the  Institution,  with  intent  to  destroy 
it.  I  well  remember  one  of  these  occasions.  We 
were  at  Green  Peace,  sitting  at  the  dinner-table, 
when  a  messenger  came  panting  in;  the  Institu- 
tion was  on  fire!  He  had  run  through  several 
streets  to  bring  the  news,  wasting  precious  min- 
utes. My  father  ran  too;  ran  up  the  hill  behind 
the  house  ("Washington  Heights,"  where  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  his  army  had  once  camped) , 
across  the  greensward;  slid  down  the  sixty- foot 
bluff  between  him,  and  the  Institution  hard  by; 
saw  at  one  glance  that  the  fire  was  in  the  upper 
story;  snatched  an  axe;  swarmed  up  the  gutter- 
spout,  and  fell  to  work  upon  the  burning  timbers. 

That  fire  was  soon  out.  It  is  related  that  at  its 
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outbreak  Miss  Mary  Paddock  had  on  a  pair  of 
brand-new  slippers,  and  that  when  the  all-out 
signal  was  given  they  were  in  holes.  (Another 
teacher  was  found,  before  the  blind  children  were 
safely  out  of  the  building,  packing  her  own 
effects,  and  was  discharged  on  the  spot.) 

Mary  Paddock  was  through  many  years  one 
of  my  father's  most  valued  assistants.  She  had 
a  scrap  of  his  mantle  somewhere  about  her;  a 
swift,  tireless  little  woman  with  bright  brown 
eyes  and  a  glory  of  auburn  hair.  She  told  me 
many  stories  of  the  early  years  of  Perkins. 

Once  when  my  father  was  in  Vermont,  giving 
exhibitions  here  and  there,  he  was  about  to  go 
to  Northfleld,  where  the  next  one  was  to  be  held ; 
but  found  that  there  was  no  train.  He  found  a 
locomotive  somewhere,  chartered  it,  packed  his 
four  blind  children  in,  bidding  Miss  Paddock 
"take  that  little  flibbertigibbet  of  a  Jennette 

A ,  and  hold  her  hands  so  she  can't  blow  us 

all  up!" — and  he  would  see  to  the  rest;  and  so 
reached  Northfleld  in  time  to  keep  his  engage- 
ment. 

On  one  of  these  trips  one  of  his  prostrating 
headaches  came  on,  and  he  was  obliged  to  send 
Miss  Paddock  to  the  hall  with  the  children,  his 
other  assistant,  Mr.  Alexander  McDonald,  stay- 
ing to  care  for  him.  During  the  performance 
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Mr.  McDonald  came  in,  and  whispered  to  Miss 
Paddock: 

"Hurry  this  through!  Dr.  Howe  is  very  ill;  I 
don't  know  whether  we  shall  find  him  alive." 

Fortunately  Miss  Paddock  was  accustomed  to 
the  headaches,  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  my 
father,  a  few  hours  later,  ready  for  the  next 
stage  of  the  journey. 

Miss  Moulton  also  was  full  of  stories;  here  is 
one: 

His  great  heart  could  not  hold  resentment,  and  it 
seemed  that  often  under  grievous  provocations,  he 
could  not  even  allow  it  to  enter. 

A  blind  lady  who  owed  to  him  her  education  and 
was  beholden  to  him  for  tender  kindnesses  from  child- 
hood up,  having  been  made  to  believe  (for  a  time) 
wicked  untruths,  wrote  him  an  ungrateful  and  cruel 
letter. 

He  wrote  back :  "Your  letter  is  destroyed ;  for  the 
time  may  come  when  I  would  wish  to  ask  a  favour  of 
you  or  you  of  me,  and  I  would  not  have  those  words 
stand  in  the  way." 

The  following  letter  helps  to  fill  in  the  picture. 

My  young  Friend: 

You  desire  my  forgiveness  for  having  written  and 
left  here  some  verses  which  you  say  were  "calculated 
to  do  me  harm,  and  which  were  sure  to  provoke  me." 
I  cannot  extend  any  forgiveness  to  you,  my  young 
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friend,  because  you  have  not  done  me  any  harm, 
and  have  not  offended  me  at  all.  I  never  knew  any- 
thing about  the  writings;  and  if  I  had,  I  should 
have  been  concerned  merely  for  you,  because  you 
were  the  one  such  a  thing  would  injure,  not  I.  The 
doer  of  wrong,  and  not  the  sufferer,  is  the  one  to  be 
laughed  at  or  pitied  as  the  case  may  be.  You  have 
heard  about  the  good  and  wise  Socrates;  well,  he 
used  to  say  that  no  man  could  ever  insult  him ;  that 
even  if  a  person  should  meet  him  in  the  street  and 
spit  in  his  face,  he  would  only  insult  and  injure 
himself. 

I  have  never  done  or  said  a  thing  to  you  but  what 
was  intended  for  your  good;  now,  if  you  chose  to 
return  my  good  with  evil,  it  was  surely  not  me  but 
yourself  you  were  injuring,  and  you  must  ask  pardon 
of  yourself  and  of  God. 

But  really,  my  young  friend,  it  is  not  of  much 
matter;  it  was  childish  folly  on  your  part;  and  you 
show  your  good  sense  and  your  goodness  of  heart 
by  repenting  of  it.  I  assure  you,  I  have  never  had 
and  never  shall  have  any  feelings  toward  you  but 
those  of  kindness  and  good  will. 

As  a  rule,  my  father's  pupils  loved  him  more 
than  they  feared  him;  more  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say. 

One  of  them  writes  to  me : 

When  I  first  met  your  father,  he  gave  me  an  im- 
pression of  sternness  tempered  with  justice.  Later  I 
understood  that  tenderness  often  swayed  justice,  and 
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that  kindness  was  the  inflexible  rule  of  his  life.  In 
regard  to  the  school,  we  were  sure  that  there  were 
two  codes  of  law  under  which  we  lived,  and  we  spent 
much  time  in  trying  to  determine  which  laws  were 
made  by  the  Doctor  and  which  by  the  teachers,  for 
the  former  could  not  be  broken  with  impunity. . . . 
The  older  we  grew,  the  nearer  we  came  to  him,  and 
the  more  we  knew  him  the  more  we  loved  and  honored 
him.  He  thought  nothing  too  good  for  us,  in  religion, 
literature  or  art. 

"When  he  said  'good  morning,'  "  said  another 
pupil,  "it  made  us  feel  that  we  had  had  a  long 
talk  with  him,  and  the  memory  of  it  went  down 
with  us  all  day." 

I  have  tried  in  this  chapter  to  give  some  idea 
of  my  father  in  this  his  best-loved  work.  All 
through  it,  I  have  seemed  to  see  him  as  I  love 
best  to  recall  him,  a  man  in  the  early  afternoon 
of  life,  his  black  hair  touched  with  silver,  but  his 
figure  as  erect,  his  blue  eyes  as  bright  and  keen, 
as  in  his  ardent  and  adventurous  youth. 

I  see  him  most  clearly  in  his  office,  the  sunny 
heart  of  the  house,  writing,  writing;  the  world 
holds  nothing  else  but  the  message  he  must  give. 
And  yet — a  flutter  at  the  door;  he  looks  up.  The 
pen  drops,  the  keen  face  softens,  breaks  into 
radiance. 

"Come  in,  little  Velvetina!" 
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Now  in  the  class-room,  giving  a  lesson;  now 
passing  from  room  to  room  with  his  quick  alert 
tread,  seeing  all,  noting  all;  no  one  who  saw  him 
thus  will  ever  forget  him ;  no  one  who  came  under 
his  influence  will  ever  cease  to  feel  it. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  LAST  CRUSADES 

You  ask  for  his  epitaph.  It  is  a  very  simple 
epitaph.  He  found  idiots  chattering,  taunted,  and 
ridiculed  by  each  village  fool,  and  he  left  them  cheer- 
ful and  happy.  He  found  the  insane  shut  up  in  their 
wretched  cells,  miserable,  starving,  cold,  and  dying, 
and  he  left  them  happy,  hopeful,  and  brave.  He 
found  the  blind  sitting  in  darkness,  and  he  left  them 
glad  in  the  sunshine  of  the  love  of  God. 

EDWARD  EVERETT   HALE 

I  have  spoken  of  my  father's  office  at  the  In- 
stitution; his  town  office  also  claims  a  word.  It 
was  at  No.  20  Bromfield  Street,  up  a  long,  climb- 
ing flight  of  stairs ;  a  sunny  room  this,  too,  at  the 
back  of  a  rather  grim  building.  He  always 
sought  the  sun,  holding  it  sovereign  for  many 
ills;  even  as  my  mother,  through  great  part  of 
her  life,  thought  that  she  could  work  only  by  a 
north  light. 

A  forbidding  sofa  covered  with  black  enam- 
elled cloth ;  half  a  dozen  Windsor  chairs,  leather- 
cushioned;  a  great  table  covered  with  papers. 
Not  an  inviting  room,  perhaps,  yet  it  drew  like 
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a  magnet  those  who  were  in  "sorrow,  need,  sick- 
ness or  adversity."  Here,  even  more  than  to  the 
Institution,  came  Greeks,  Poles  and  the  rest 
seeking  aid  and  employment.  Here  were  held 
meetings,  many  and  various.  A  glance  at  the 
"letter-heads"  which  strewed  the  table  told  their 
story:  "Perkins  Institution";  "School  for  Feeble- 
minded Youth";  "Anti-Slavery  Society";  "Dis- 
charged Convicts'  Aid";  "Freedmen's  Bureau"; 
"Sanitary  Commission";  these  are  some  of  them. 
In  1863  another  was  added. 

In  December,  1862,  Governor  Andrew  wrote 
to  my  father,  asking  him  to  "place  on  paper  for 
my  edification  your  views  in  reference  to  general 
and  systematic  improvement  in  our  method  of 
public  charities. ...  I  want  you  to  help  me  get 
right . . .  and  also  help  me  say  it  right." 

The  correspondence  that  followed  led  to  the 
organization,  in  October,  1863,  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  this  country.  From  the  first 
my  father  was  its  moving  spirit ;  he  remained  so 
through  life.  The  second  report  of  the  Board, 
issued  in  1866,  is  the  first  written  by  him,  and  is 
a  declaration  of  the  faith  in  which  he  lived  and 
died;  faith  in  the  power  of  light  over  darkness. 
In  it  he  lays  down  the  following: 
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General  Principles  of  Public  Charity 

In  considering  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  dependent  and 
vicious  classes,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  several  prin- 
ciples. 

1.  That  if,  by  investing  one  dollar,  we  prevent  an 
evil  the  correction  of  which  would  cost  ten  cents  a 
year,  we  save  four  per  cent. 

£.  That  it  is  better  to  separate  and  diffuse  the 
dependent  classes  than  to  congregate  them. 

3.  That  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  of  those  remedial  agencies  which  exist  in 
society — the  family,  social  influences,  industrial  oc- 
cupations, and  the  like. 

4.  That  we  should  enlist  not  only  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  popular  sympathy,  but  the  great- 
est number  of  individuals  and  families,  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  dependent. 

5.  That  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  responsible 
societies  and  organizations  which  aim  to  reform,  sup- 
port, or  help  any  class  of  dependents,  thus  lessening 
the  direct  agency  of  the  State,  and  enlarging  that 
of  the  people  themselves. 

6.  That  we  should  build  up  public  institutions 
only  in  the  last  resort. 

7.  That  these  should  be  kept  as  small  as  is  con- 
sistent with  wise  economy,  and  arranged  so  as  to  turn 
the  strength  and  faculties  of  the  inmates  to  the  best 
account. 

8.  That  we  should  not  retain  the  inmates  any 
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longer  than  is  manifestly  for  their  good,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  usefulness  in  the  institution. 

The  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  brought  a  great 
pleasure  to  my  father;  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Saturday  Club  (1855-         ). 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  "Five  of  Clubs," 
he  had  had  little  relaxation  other  than  that  of 
his  own  family  circle.  This  claimed  him,  and  he 
joyfully  responded;  moreover,  South  Boston 
was  far  from  social  centres ;  a  tired  man  does  not 
readily  go  two  miles  in  search  of  pleasure,  when 
he  can  find  it  on  his  own  hearthstone. 

At  this  time,  however,  we  were  in  town,  in 
the  house  at  13  Chestnut  Street  where  we  spent 
three  happy  years.  The  Saturday  Club  held 
among  its  members  many  of  his  best  and  oldest 
friends:  Sumner,  Agassiz,  Longfellow,  Felton, 
Hillard ;  with  others  of  later  years  no  less  valued : 
Emerson,  Andrew,  Holmes,  Dwight,  Whipple. 
He  enjoyed  its  meetings  greatly,  and  seldom 
missed  one  when  he  was  in  town. 

Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  says :  * 

"The  Saturday  Club  chose  Howe  a  member 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war  which  was  to  remove 
the  reproach  on  Liberty  to  whose  cause  his  life 
was  vowed.  Social  clubs  are  always  rather  shy 
of  reformers,  as  men  possessed  of  one  idea,  hence 

*  In  The  Early  Years  of  the  Saturday  Club. 
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kill- joys.  Howe  was  one  of  the  great  reformers, 
but  as  a  joyful  and  successful  doer,  not  preacher; 
spirited  and  genial,  with  tact  and  a  sense  of 
humor." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  refreshment 
and  delight  these  evenings  brought  to  one  who 
was  "driving  all  the  reforms  and  charities 
abreast."  On  one  occasion  he  took  my  brother, 
Henry  Marion  Howe,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen,  to 
see  this  gathering  of  the  great  and  the  good. 

It  was  "in  1863,  more  or  less,"  my  brother 
wrote  to  Dr.  Emerson,  in  reply  to  a  question. 

I  remember  with  great  vividness  Mr.  Thomas 
Appleton  presiding  and  expatiating  on  the  merits  of 
the  Kentucky  mutton  which  he  was  carving.  I  re- 
member also  Dr.  Holmes  likening  the  effect  of  the 
various  phases  of  Christianity  brought  before  young 
people  to  the  effect  of  hypothetical  magnets.  He  said 
in  effect  that,  suppose  in  addition  to  a  magnet  which 
attracts  iron  we  had  also  magnets  which,  instead  of 
attracting  iron,  attracted  some  of  them  copper,  some 
of  them  lead,  etc. ;  if  now,  chips  of  iron,  copper  and 
lead  were  all  mixed  up  together,  and  we  passed  these 
several  magnets  over  them  successively,  each  metal 
would  respond  to  its  own  magnet  irrespective  of  its 
environment. 

My  recollection  is  that  at  this  point  my  father 
bade  me  retire,  as  I  was  only  brought  in  to  see  the 
august  assembly  before  it  really  began  its  dinner. 
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I  too  have  my  memories,  of  a  meeting  less 
august,  but  perhaps  equally  important.  Peep- 
ing in  at  the  open  door  of  the  dining-room  at 
13  Chestnut  Street,  I  see  a  company  gathered 
round  the  long  table:  my  father  at  the  head, 
keen-eyed,  intent,  speaking  in  low,  incisive 
tones ;  bending  forward  to  catch  his  words,  John 
A.  Andrew,  Frank  Sanborn,  Frank  Stearns — a 
dozen  men  all  told. 

This  was  in  the  early  Sixties.  Andrew  was 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  then;  I  see  him  most 
plainly;  the  massive  spherical  head  with  its  close 
cap  of  brown  curling  hair;  the  brilliant  eyes 
sparkling  behind  the  round  glasses;  the  whole 
man  breathing  power  and  benevolence.  He  was 
the  one  I  knew  best ;  his  children  were  our  play- 
mates: Forrester,  Bessie,  Edith. 

This  meeting  was  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
perhaps,  or  the  Discharged  Convicts'  Aid,  or  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  itself.  I  might  not  go 
in ;  but  next  day  the  Governor  might  come  to  the 
house  in  a  wholly  different  character,  that  of  the 
beloved  friend  of  all  the  family,  twinkling  with 
merriment,  cracking  jokes  and  telling  stories  in 
his  inimitable  way;  might,  if  sufficiently  en- 
treated, sing  for  us  one  of  his  matchless  ballads : 

Then  up  and  spoke  that  other  young  maid, 
And  from  her  seat  she  risen; 
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"Let  you  and  I  go  our  own  way, 
And  we'll  let  she  go  shis'n." 

That  is  all  I  remember  of  "Cubit's  (Cupid's) 
Garden." 

Governor  Andrew  died  in  1867,  in  the  prime 
of  life;  killed  by  the  Civil  War  as  surely  as  if 
he  had  fallen  on  one  of  its  battle-fields. 

The  year  1863  brought  to  my  father  the  deep- 
est sorrow  of  his  life,  in  the  death  of  his  young- 
est child,  his  namesake  and  the  darling  of  his 
heart.  Little  Sam  was  a  beautiful  boy,  in  his 
fourth  year,  the  delight  and  sunshine  of  the 
household.  In  May  he  was  stricken  with  mem- 
branous croup ;  a  few  agonizing  days,  and  he  was 
gone. 

The  anguish  of  both  my  parents  is  still  fresh 
in  my  mind,  after  sixty  years.  Both  were  crushed 
as  it  were  to  the  earth;  both  found  distraction, 
and  eventually  solace,  in  work;  to  neither  was 
life  ever  again  the  same.  Many  years  after,  when 
his  friend  Francis  Bird  lost  a  son,  my  father 
wrote  to  him: 

Greater  sorrow  is  not  given  man  to  suffer  than 
that  for  the  untimely  death  of  a  child ;  and  the  death 
of  a  son  is  probably  more  keenly  felt  by  us  fathers 
than  any  other.  Up  to  this  day,  the  death  of  my 
youngest  boy,  my  best  beloved  child,  comes  over  me 
like  a  fresh  pang;  and  I  go  away  and  weep  alone. 
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I  well  know,  therefore,  the  keen  pangs  which  you 
must  now  be  suffering.  Time  will  soften,  but  never 
entirely  remove  them. . . . 

13  Chestnut  Street  should  have  a  chapter — or 
a  volume — to  itself.  Sorrows  private  and  public; 
the  little  child's  death ;  tidings  of  Gettysburg,  of 
the  Wilderness,  of  Appomattox ;  my  father  stag- 
gering into  the  house  with  the  news  of  Lincoln's 
assassination.  Only  three  years;  yet  so  packed 
were  those  years  with  life,  thrilling  in  so  many 
various  chords,  that  it  has  always  seemed  one  of 
our  actual  homes,  and  it  brings  a  smile  and  a 
sigh  when  I  see,  as  now  and  then  I  do,  a  postal 
card  showing  the  modest  doorway  of  the  house, 
with  the  legend,  "Julia  Ward  Howe  House,  13 
Chestnut  Street." 

My  father  would  gladly  have  bought  the 
house,  but  its  owners  claimed  it,  and  we  moved  to 
19  Boylston  Place,  a  dingy  but  not  uncomfort- 
able house  in  a  cul-de-sac  to  match,  near  the  old 
Public  Library.  Here  new  thrills  awaited  us. 

In  1866  the  people  of  Crete,  left  under  Turk- 
ish rule  when  Greece  achieved  her  independence, 
rose  against  that  rule,  and  made  a  heroic  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  Had  they  succeeded,  this  strug- 
gle would  have  been  called  a  war;  failing,  it 
became  known  as  the  Cretan  Insurrection. 

My  father  heard  Greece  calling  to  him,  and 
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sprang  to  arms  once  more.  A  meeting  at  his 
office ;  a  committee  formed ;  a  meeting  at  Boston 
Music  Hall,  with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale  as 
speakers;  the  long- familiar  procedure.  When  at 
the  latter  meeting  my  father  rose  and  said, 
"Forty-five  years  ago  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  Greek  Revolution,"  the  audience  came  to 
attention.  They  saw  a  slight,  soldierly  figure, 
abundant  dark  hair  lightly  touched  with  silver, 
flashing  blue  eyes.  Some  may  have  thought  that 
forty-five  years  before  Dr.  Howe  should  have 
been  in  the  nursery,  if  not  the  cradle. 

Briefly  he  told  the  story  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution, and  of  the  heroic  part  played  therein  by 
the  people  of  Crete;  recalled  the  generous  aid 
sent  by  America  to  the  suffering  Greeks,  and 
described  the  similar  plight  of  the  Cretans  of 
1867,  closing  with  an  earnest  plea  for  help. 

The  response  was  instant  and  generous.  In 
March,  1867,  my  father  sailed  for  Greece,  carry- 
ing ample  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  for  the 
Cretan  women  and  children,  gathered  together 
in  refugee  camps  on  the  mainland,  or  huddled  in 
caves  among  the  mountains  of  Crete. 

My  mother,  my  sister  Julia  and  I  accompa- 
nied him;  I  then  a  girl  of  seventeen.  I  have  told 
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elsewhere,*  somewhat  at  length,  of  this  expedi- 
tion; of  the  price  set  upon  my  father's  head  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  death  the  penalty  of 
his  landing  in  Crete;  of  his  promptly  going 
thither;  of  iEgina,  where  he  found  intact  the 
mole  set  up  by  him  in  1828,  and  where  a  new 
generation  of  suppliants  gathered  round  him,  to 
be  fed  and  clothed  and  set  to  work;  of  much 
more  on  which  I  cannot  even  touch  in  this  brief 
record. 

One  anecdote  may  be  permitted.  Returning 
from  Crete,  the  little  steamboat  broke  down 
hopelessly  and  drifted  through  the  night  farther 
and  farther  from  shore.  With  morning  a  breeze 
sprang  up.  Captain  and  crew  called  on  the  saints, 
bewailing  their  sins.  My  father  tore  down  an 
awning,  called  on  a  passenger  to  hold  it  up  for 
a  sail,  took  the  helm  and  brought  the  vessel  in 
to  port. 

On  his  return  he  published  a  slender  volume 
called  The  Cretan  Refugees  and  their  American 
Helpers,  a  statement  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  relief.  This  tells  the  story  clearly, 
with  as  little  as  may  be  about  his  own  share  in 
it.  At  iEgina,  for  example,  the  Mole  is  spoken 
of  as  built  by  "the  American  agent ...  of  1828" 
— unnamed. 

*  Journals  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
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He  and  my  mother  at  once  set  about  organiz- 
ing a  great  Fair  in  aid  of  the  Cretan  refugees. 
This  fair,  held  in  the  spring  of  1868,  brought 
over  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in 
more  and  still  more  food  and  clothing.  At  the 
same  time  my  father  began  to  publish  The 
Cretan,  a,  small  newspaper  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  refugees,  and  continued  its  publication 
through  six  months. 

My  mother,  describing  the  close  of  the  Cretan 
struggle,  says: 

"The  glimmer  of  hope  died  out  from  the  hearts 
of  the  brave  Cretans,  and  the  darkness  of  a  bar- 
barous despotism  settled  and  sealed  itself  over 
their  horizon.  But  in  distant  America,  one  true 
heart  beat  ever  for  them  to  the  end.  Their  cham- 
pion cherished  hope  for  them  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  and  at  last  committed  their 
cause,  sorrowfully  but  trustingly,  to  the  justice 
of  the  future."  * 

This  expedition  was  to  bear  good  fruit,  of  an 
unexpected  kind.  While  we  were  in  Athens,  our 
rooms  were  besieged  all  day  long  by  people  who 
wanted  to  see  Dr.  Howe.  Those  who  could  not 
come  in  person,  wrote  to  him;  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  letters  and  appeals;  a  secretary 
became  matter  of  necessity. 

*  Crete  became  an  autonomous  state  in  1898. 
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His  need  becoming  known,  a  young  man  ap- 
plied for  the  position :  Michael  Anagnostopoulos, 
a  native  of  Epirus.  My  father  liked  his  looks; 
engaged  him;  for  many  weeks  they  worked  to- 
gether like  well-fitting  parts  of  one  tireless 
machine.  When  the  time  of  departure  drew  near, 
my  father  spoke  of  payment;  what  did  he  owe 
his  faithful  and  efficient  helper? 

"Dr.  Howe,"  said  Anagnos  (to  give  him  the 
familiar  name) ,  "you  owe  me  nothing!" 

My  father  looking  up  in  amazed  protest: 

"Dr.  Howe,"  the  young  Epirote  went  on, 
"what  are  you  paid  for  helping  my  country?" 

"Why— nothing!"  said  my  father.  "That  is  a 
different  matter." 

"Neither  am  I  paid  for  helping  you!" 

My  father  found  nothing  to  say  to  that ;  looked 
him  over. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  asked. 

"Take  me  to  America!"  was  the  reply.  "Let 
me  help  you  there!" 

How  he  came  back  with  us;  how  he  wooed 
and  married  my  sister  Julia ;  how  from  secretary 
he  became  son  and  assistant  and  right-hand  man; 
and  how  in  the  fullness  of  time  he  succeeded  my 
father  as  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  filled  that  office  faithfully  and  notably  till 
his  all-too-early  death — all  this  is  well  known, 
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and  belongs  to  his  own  not  unheroic  story. 

Not  long  after  the  Cretan  trip  came  the  pe- 
nultimate "flitting."  We  left  19  Boylston  Place, 
without  tears,  and  moved  to  32  Mount  Vernon 
Street,  an  ample,  sunny  house,  at  the  top  of 
Beacon  Hill.  Here  several  happy  years  were 
passed.  Here  my  father  saw  three  of  his  daugh- 
ters married — Julia,  Florence,  and  myself.*  I 
have  two  memory-pictures  of  him  at  my  own 
wedding:  first  at  the  church,  leading  me  up  the 
aisle,  smiling  and  greeting  his  friends  as  he  went ; 
almost — or  so  I  feared — tempted  to  stop  and 
speak  to  this  one  or  that;  again  at  the  modest 
reception  at  the  house,  when  he  disappeared  for 
a  moment,  to  return  arrayed  in  his  own  wedding 
coat  of  1843,  bright  blue  broadcloth  with  gold 
buttons.  (It  lived  in  the  great  camphor- trunk, 
with  the  crimson  saddle-cloth,  and  the  embroid- 
ered screen  and  chair-covers,  my  mother's  handi- 
work!) I  cannot  remember  whether  he  had  on 
also  the  wedding  waistcoat,  white  velvet  brocaded 
on  satin,  which  I  still  treasure  in  my  own  "ances- 
tral trunk."  Far  more  do  I  treasure  his  radiant 
look  and  smile,  kept  in  my  mind  beside  a  still 
later  picture  of  him  with  my  baby  daughter  in 
his  arms. 

*  Julia  to  Michael  Anagnos,  Florence  to  David  Prescott  Hall, 
Laura  to  Henry  Richards. 
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"Her  smile,"  he  said,  "is  like  the  opening  of 
heaven!" 

With  only  one  child  left  at  home — Harry  was 
already  out  in  the  world,  following  his  own  star 
— the  Mount  Vernon  Street  house  seemed  now 
too  wide  and  empty.  Besides,  my  father  was  now 
seventy-one  years  old,  and  the  burden  of  work 
began  to  tell,  the  distance  between  house  and  In- 
stitution to  lengthen.  Fortunately,  Green  Peace, 
which  had  been  leased  during  the  years  when  we 
lived  in  town,  was  now  again  at  his  disposal. 
When  I  returned  from  Europe  in  1872,  it  was 
to  find  him,  my  mother  and  Maud  already  estab- 
lished in  the  "New  Part"  of  the  house.  My  hus- 
band and  I  established  ourselves  in  the  "Old 
Part";  here  shortly  our  first  child,  Alice,  was 
born.  My  father's  delight  ift  this,  his  first  grand- 
child, is  a  lovely  thing  to  remember. 

The  last  decade  of  my  father's  life  brought 
him  much  physical  suffering.  The  body  had  been 
worked  too  unsparingly,  and  took  its  revenge. 
Neuralgia,  persistent  and  torturing,  became  his 
almost  constant  companion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  springs  of  joy  were 
running  once  more.  The  engagement  and  mar- 
riage of  my  elder  sisters  and  myself,  and  later 
that  of  my  brother,*  brought  him  great  delight. 

*  To  Fannie  Gay,  of  Troy,  New  York. 
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My  sister  Maud  was  now  maiden  grown;  her 
radiant  youth,  the  friends  who  flocked  about  her, 
filled  the  house  with  life  and  gayety.  In  due  time 
came  the  first  grandchildren,  and  a  new  chapter 
of  life  opened  for  him.  But  before  that,  other 
things  must  be  chronicled,  among  them  yet  an- 
other crusade;  the  final  one. 

At  the  beginning  of  1871,  the  Republic  of 
Santo  Domingo,  through  her  President  Baez, 
sent  an  urgent  prayer  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  President  Grant  approved  the 
idea,  and  appointed  a  Commission  to  visit 
the  Republic,  inquire  into  its  conditions  and 
resources,  and  report  upon  the  question.  The 
Commissioners  were:  Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio, 
Andrew  D.  White  of  New  York,  and  my  father. 
They  sailed  January  17th,  1871;  made  (aided 
by  a  corps  of  scientists)  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  of  the  neighbor- 
ing one  of  Hayti ;  were  absent  seventy  days,  and 
returning,  reported  strongly  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion. But  the  time  was  not  ripe.  The  opponents 
of  the  project  were  already  in  the  field,  and  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  could  present  their  re- 
port, raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  it.  Sumner 
opposed  it  bitterly  in  the  Senate;  briefly,  the 
project  was  still-born. 

This  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  my 
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father,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
island,  and  had  set  high  hopes  on  its  future;  so 
when,  later  in  the  year,  some  private  persons 
formed  a  company  to  obtain  a  lease  of  the  beauti- 
ful Peninsula  of  Samana,  in  Santo  Domingo, 
"under  favorable  conditions,  and  with  valuable 
rights  and  privileges,"  he  gladly  consented  to 
become  a  Director  of  the  Samana  Bay  Company. 
The  following  spring  he  revisited  the  island, 
charged  with  the  completion  of  preliminary 
arrangements  between  the  Company  and  the 
Government  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  late  Colo- 
nel J.  W.  Fabens  was  his  companion  and  col- 
laborator; my  mother,  my  sister  Maud  and  a 
friend  completed  the  party.  This  visit  was  a  time 
of  enchantment.  President  Baez  lent  them  a  pal- 
ace to  live  in.  There  were  horses  to  ride;  the 
climate  was  perfection,  the  beauty  beyond  words. 
My  mother  gave  delightful  parties;  everybody 
on  the  island  fell  in  love  with  Maud.  Briefly,  one 
of  the  "great  good  times."  I  was  in  Europe  with 
my  husband,  and  echoes  of  the  fairy  story  (for  it 
sounded  like  nothing  less)  reached  me  in  my 
father's  letters. 

(He  wrote  to  us  all,  always;  it  might  be  only 
three  lines,  but  enough  to  keep  the  thread  un- 
broken between  us;  mostly  merry  little  notes, 
with  a  laugh  in  them.  He  was  always  ready  for 
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mirth,  when  not  driven  by  work  or  hampered  by 
pain;  his  blue  eyes  twinkled  oftener  even  than 
they  flashed.  Here  is  a  specimen;  of  a  different 
date — often  there  was  no  date — but  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Darling  Laura: 

Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  Papa  has  always  been, 
not  a  good,  but  a  faithful  correspondent  of  all  his 
children,  and  in  view  of  this  forgive  his  late  remiss- 
ness in  this  respect. . . . 

Mamma  is  crusading  in  Philadelphia  and  the  ad- 
joining country,  and  will  be  absent  until  Monday,  I 
think.  She  is  in  sublime  health  and  spirits;  indeed 
her  spirits  are  fireproof;  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
Purgatory  or  Inferno  for  her,  because  the  devil 
would  not  admit  her  for  fear  she  would  raise  a  laugh 
in  his  warm  premises. . . . 

The  fairy  story  was  to  have  a  sad  ending. 
After  the  gay  party  had  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, a  revolution  broke  out  in  Santo  Domingo; 
President  Baez  was  thrown  out  of  office,  and 
with  him  the  friends  of  the  Samana  Bay  Com- 
pany. There  followed  a  time  of  divided  counsels. 

Meantime,  in  January,  1874,  my  father  be- 
came seriously  ill,  and  was  ordered  south,  away 
from  winter  and  work.  It  was  hard  to  persuade 
him ;  he  could  not  leave  the  cares  that  were  killing 
him.  Finally,  however,  he  consented  to  go  once 
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more  to  Samana,  thinking  that  the  Company 
might  still  be  saved.  My  mother  went  with  him; 
also  Colonel  Fabens  and  Captain  Samuels,  the 
three  men  charged  with  "negotiations"  between 
the  Samana  Bay  Company  and  the  new  Govern- 
ment. These  proved  abortive;  the  new  Govern- 
ment promptly  annulled  all  concessions  to  the 
Samana  Bay  Company.  The  other  Commis- 
sioners returned.  My  father  and  mother  lingered 
for  several  weeks,  in  a  cottage  owned  by  Colonel 
Fabens,  on  a  lovely  hillside  overlooking  the  bay. 
Here  they  helped  to  enact  the  final  scene  in  the 
tragedy.  The  steamer  which  had  brought  them  to 
the  island  once  safely  out  of  sight,  the  new  Gov- 
ernment demanded  that  the  flag  of  the  Samana 
Bay  Company  be  officially  withdrawn.  The  one 
warship  of  the  Republic  appeared  in  the  harbor, 
and  trained  her  solitary  gun  on  the  quiet  couple 
in  the  hillside  cottage.  The  employees  of  the 
Company,  all  colored  men,  marched  to  the  cen- 
tral building,  over  which  the  flag  still  floated. 
They  were  armed,  but  the  muzzle  of  each  musket 
showed  a  red  rose.  In  a  few  sorrowful  words  my 
father  explained  the  situation;  a  military  salute 
was  fired,  and  the  flag  came  down^ 

Still  the  two  lingered,  the  climate  proving  a 
marvellous  cordial  to  my  father.  He  regained 
almost  normal  health,  was  "early  and  late  in  the 
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saddle,  and  dashed  up  and  down  the  steep  hill- 
sides of  Samana  with  all  his  old  fearlessness."  * 
He  worked  hard,  too,  at  his  Forty-third  Report 
of  the  Perkins  Institution.  He  was  reading  Don 
Quixote,  and  often  called  my  mother  from  her 
work  to  listen  to  some  passage  of  special  delight. 
She,  meantime,  visited  the  schools,  talked  to  the 
island  people,  wrote  and  studied.  For  both  it  was 
a  golden  holiday;  work,  and  play,  and  work 
again. 

Returning  in  May,  1874,  my  father  took  up 
the  round  of  labor  with  fresh  vigor;  but  the  re- 
vival was  only  temporary.  The  cold  Northern 
spring  brought  back  the  agonizing  neuralgic 
pains  which  the  tropics  had  dissipated;  from 
now  to  the  end  he  was  never  long  free  from  them. 

In  October,  1874,  the  Report  was  published; 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  octavo  pages,  conclud- 
ing thus: 

I  submit  this  Report  to  the  Trustees,  with  much 
diffidence,  and  some  misgivings. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  tediously  long;  that  it 
touches  upon  a  variety  of  topics  not  strictly  germane 
with  each  other;  that  most  of  it  is  crude  and  ill- 
digested. 

But  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  possess  their 
confidence,  and  to  enjoy  their  liberal  and  generous 

*  Memoir  of  8.  O.  Howe,  by  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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friendship,  that  I  trust  they  will  consider  the  pe- 
culiar and  disadvantageous  circumstances  in  which 
I  have  been  placed  during  the  period  assigned  for 
writing  it,  and  will  pardon  its  shortcomings.  Re- 
moved, in  search  of  health,  from  the  country;  away 
from  my  books,  and  from  those  whose  memory  of 
facts  is  better  than  mine;  anxious  to  put  on  record 
certain  theories  and  thoughts  drawn  from  personal 
observation  during  nearly  half  a  century ;  and  fear- 
ful lest  my  strength  might  not  suffice  to  do  so,  I 
have  not  elaborated  the  various  subjects  touched 
upon  with  the  care  they  deserve ;  nor  arranged  them 
in  their  proper  order ;  nor  made  the  connection  suffi- 
ciently clear.  But  I  have  done  my  work  with  honest 
intent ;  and  I  respectfully  submit  it  to  the  forbearing 
and  indulgent  consideration  of  the  Trustees  and  of 
other  readers. 

Rest  was  not  yet.  Through  yet  another  year 
he  must  labor  and  suffer.  He  resigned  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  but 
continued  to  attend  its  meetings.  He  was  at  his 
office  every  day,  in  all  weathers,  and  continued 
to  act  as  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
the  School  for  Feeble-minded,  and  as  Trustee  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  In- 
sane Asylum  at  Somerville. 

The  summer  of  1875  found  him  at  Oak  Glen, 
the  pleasant  Newport  Island  farm-house  which 
was  now  the  family's  summer  home.  It  was  a 
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summer  of  pain  and  weakness,  of  work  and  joy. 
He  wrote,  with  the  aid  of  Michael  Anagnos,  his 
son-in-law  and  assistant,  the  Forty-fourth  Re- 
port of  the  Perkins  Institution;  a  brief  one  com- 
pared to  that  of  1874,  but  full  of  his  own  spirit. 
He  must  do  all  he  could,  and  more  than  he 
should,  to  benefit  and  enrich  the  place  that  he 
felt  he  should  see  no  more.  The  failing  hand 
pruned  and  trimmed  the  beloved  fruit-trees,  and 
planted  new  ones,  that  children  and  grandchil- 
dren might  never  want  for  apples,  pears  or 
peaches;  stocked  the  little  stream  with  trout 
(their  descendants  are  still  there) ;  gave  a  bell 
to  the  neighboring  school-house,  which  still  rings 
its  cheerful  summons,  as  if  in  his  name;  rode 
about  on  the  beautiful  white  pony,  Mingo,  gift 
of  President  Baez  of  Santo  Domingo;  took  de- 
light in  the  two  Hall  babies,  and  wrote  me  ten- 
der, precious  little  notes  about  my  own  two. 

In  the  autumn  he  rallied,  and,  back  at  Green 
Peace,  took  up  the  round  of  duties  yet  once  more. 
He  still  walked  to  and  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, a  short  distance,  but  was  forced  to  drive 
to  and  from  the  School  for  Feeble-minded;  his 
hand  still  on  the  carriage-door,  his  foot  still  eager 
for  the  step. 

Another  year  opened.  On  the  morning  of 
January  4th,  1876,  he  started  as  usual  for  the 
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Institution ;  walked  a  few  steps,  and  fell,  stricken 
down  in  harness,  as  he  would  have  wished.  For 
a  few  days  he  lay  quietly  at  rest,  without  speech, 
apparently  without  suffering;  then,  silently,  his 
spirit  passed. 

There  may  be  one,  here  or  there,  who  remem- 
bers the  great  memorial  meeting  held  in  Boston 
after  my  father's  death ;  the  eloquent  outpouring 
of  praise  and  admiration  for  one  who  never 
sought  either.  All  were  spoken,  I  believe,  from 
full  hearts ;  all  expressed  genuine  feeling.  Among 
the  throng  on  the  platform  sat  "the  silent  orator 
of  the  occasion,"  *  Laura  Bridgman,  alone  with 
her  grief  and  her  memories.  It  was  a  great  mul- 
titude that  listened  to  the  glowing  eulogies ;  that 
looked  on  the  silent,  sorrow-stricken  face.  Many 
may  have  felt  that  through  her  dumb  lips  my 
father  still  spoke. 

To  some  of  us,  he  has  never  ceased  to  speak. 
At  sight  of  pain  or  distress  that  calls  for  relief; 
in  time  of  doubt  or  sorrow  or  discouragement; 
still  more  when  the  call  sounds  to  effort  and  en- 
durance; we  have  but  to  listen  and  we  hear  his 
clear  voice  bidding  us  go  forward  and  faint  not, 
neither  fail,  trusting  as  he  trusted  in  that  God 
in  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning. 

•Address  of  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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The  London  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind 

[For  the  benefit  of  readers  not  familiar  with  the  record  of 
this  College,  some  word  of  explanation  seems  indicated.  I  quote 
a  passage  from  my  father's  Forty-third  Report  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  written  in  1874.] 

A  very  striking  proof,  that  total  blindness  does 
not  necessarily  prevent  men  from  planning  and  ac- 
complishing enterprises  which  require  ability,  good 
judgment,  and  pluck,  is  the  successful  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind,  in  London,  England,  mainly  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Campbell,  who  was  a  teacher  in  our  Institution 
during  eleven  years,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  teachers 
trained  here  also 

This  enterprise  was  conceived,  I  believe,  by  that 
veteran  and  able  friend  of  the  blind,  Dr.  Armitage 
of  London,  who  is  himself  blind ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  carried  through  the  difficult  process  of  birth, 
and  brought  into  real  life  and  strength,  by  the  hands 
of  Francis  J.  Campbell. 

He  was  born  in  Winchester,  Tenn.,  in  the  year 
1834,  of  intelligent  and  respectable  parents,  and  was 
trained  up  in  the  good  domestic  school  of  a  farm- 
house. He  was  entirely  blinded  by  an  accident  at  the 
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age  of  six  years.  He  had  received  some  useful  in- 
struction in  the  common  school;  but  probably  more 
useful  training,  by  passing  his  boyhood  in  the  rough- 
and-tumble  school  of  the  world,  after  he  became 
blind.  After  the  loss  of  his  sight  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  and  remained  there  about  six  years. 

He  was  noted  for  activity,  bodily  and  mental ;  for 
talent,  especially  in  numbers ;  for  general  cleverness, 
and  especially  for  self-reliance. 

He  came  to  Boston  in  1858,  and  applied  to  me 
for  employment;  and  I  gave  him  a  post  as  teacher 
of  music.  He  soon  gave  proof  of  zeal,  industry  and 
cleverness.  He  was  of  very  great  service,  in  inspiring 
the  blind  pupils  with  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
stimulating  them  by  his  example  to  effort  at  self- 
reliance.  He  gave  important  aid,  also,  by  his  zeal  for 
work,  and  his  readiness  to  undertake  anything  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  establishment,  whether  called 
upon  to  do  so  or  not. 

He  became  my  principal  assistant;  and  I  relied 
much  upon  his  zeal  and  counsels. 

After  eleven  years'  service  he  went  abroad  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge  of  music;  and  probably  with 
the  hope  of  finding  a  wider  field  for  usefulness  and 
distinction. 

When  Dr.  Armitage  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Campbell  he  wrote  to  me  inquiring  about  his  char- 
acter and  fitness  for  the  task.  Being  satisfied  on  this 
point,  it  appears  that  he  intrusted  the  matter  to  him. 
Mr.  C.  could  not  find  suitable  teachers  in  London; 
and  sought  some  who  had  been  trained  in  our  school. 
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He  applied  to  me  to  give  leave  of  absence  to  one  of 
our  teachers  to  help  him,  and  I  consented  with  pleas- 
ure. He  then  applied  for  another  and  another,  as  his 
school  grew;  and  he  obtained  them  because  I  felt 
bound  by  duty  to  the  cause  to  help  what  was  in 
reality  an  American  institution,  struggling  for  ex- 
istence in  a  foreign  land,  which  would  give  the  blind 
greater  advantages  than  any  existing  here. 

For  this  reason  I  consented  to  part  with  several 
of  my  most  valued  assistants  and  teachers;  and  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind  soon  became  virtually  an  American  institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  British  youth;  with  Mr. 
Campbell  as  its  head ;  my  valued  friend  and  assistant, 
Joel  W.  Smith,  as  the  principal  assistant;  and  such 
excellent  teachers  from  our  school  as  Miss  Mary 
Knight,  Misses  Greene,  Faulkner,  Howes  and  Daw- 
son to  do  the  daily  work. 

The  enterprise  may  be  considered  in  some  sense 
as  a  reflux  in  the  tide  of  emigration,  carrying  back 
to  the  mother  country  returned  emigrants,  who  go 
to  plant  and  rear  institutions  upon  our  improved 
models,  in  the  loved  old  mother-land.  May  it  flourish, 
and  may  the  blind  of  Great  Britain  be  benefited  by 
our  work ;  and  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  bonds 
of  sympathy  are  being  woven  between  them  and  their 
fellows  here.  The  College  is,  however,  an  exotic,  and 
it  will  require  the  most  skilful  care  and  attention, 
by  persons  of  pure  and  high  motives,  to  make  it 
take  firm  root  and  attain  large  growth  in  its  foreign 
soil.  There  must  be  no  selfishness  about  it. 

Our  British  brethren  have,  thus  far,  treated  it 
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liberally  and  generously;  but  there  are  those,  of 
course,  who  will  take  advantage  of  any  mistakes  and 
of  any  moral  short-comings  in  its  management,  and 
cause  it  to  pass  into  other  hands,  or  to  fail  through 
lack  of  patronage. 


THE  HERO 

by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

"Oh  for  a  knight  like  Bayard, 
Without  reproach  or  fear, 
My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 
My  love-knot  on  his  spear! 

"Oh  for  the  white  plume  floating 
Sad  Zutphen's  field  above, — 
The  lion  heart  in  battle, 
The  woman's  heart  in  love! 

"Oh  that  man  once  more  were  manly, 
Woman's  pride  and  not  her  scorn : 
That  once  more  the  pale  young  mother 
Dared  to  boast  'a  man  is  born' ! 

"But,  now  life's  slumberous  current 
No  sun-bowed  cascade  wakes ; 
No  tall,  heroic  manhood 
The  level  dulness  breaks. 

"Oh  for  a  knight  like  Bayard, 
Without  reproach  or  fear! 
My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel 
My  love-knot  on  his  spear!" 
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Then  I  said,  my  own  heart  throbbing 
To  the  time  her  proud  pulse  beat, 
"Life  hath  its  regal  natures  yet, 
True,  tender,  brave,  and  sweet! 

"Smile  not,  fair  unbeliever! 
One  man,  at  least,  I  know, 
Who  might  wear  the  crest  of  Bayard 
Or  Sidney's  plume  of  snow. 

"Once,  when  over  purple  mountains, 
Died  away  the  Grecian  sun, 
And  the  fair  Cyllenian  ranges 

Paled  and  darkened,  one  by  one, — 

"Fell  the  Turk,  a  bolt  of  thunder, 
Cleaving  all  the  quiet  sky, 
And  against  his  sharp  steel  lightnings 
Stood  the  Suliote  but  to  die. 

"Woe  for  the  weak  and  halting! 
The  crescent  blazed  behind 
A  curving  line  of  sabres, 
Like  fire  before  the  wind ! 

"Last  to  fly,  and  first  to  rally, 
Rode  he  of  whom  I  speak, 
When,  groaning  in  his  bridle-path, 
Sank  down  a  wounded  Greek. 

"With  the  rich  Albanian  costume 
Wet  with  many  a  ghastly  stain, 
Gazing  at  earth  and  sky  as  one 
Who  might  not  gaze  again ! 
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"He  looked  forward  to  the  mountains, 
Back  on  foes  that  never  spare, 
Then  flung  him  from  his  saddle, 
And  placed  the  stranger  there. 

"  'Allah !  hu5  through  flashing  sabres, 
Through  a  stormy  hail  of  lead, 
The  good  Thessalian  charger 
Up  the  slopes  of  olives  sped. 

"Hot  spurred  the  turbaned  riders; 
He  almost  felt  their  breath, 
Where  a  mountain  stream  rolled  darkly  down. 
Between  the  hills  and  death. 

"One  brave  and  manful  struggle, — 
He  gained  the  solid  land, 
And  the  cover  of  the  mountains, 
And  the  carbines  of  his  band!" 

"It  was  very  great  and  noble," 
Said  the  moist-eyed  listener  then, 

"But  one  brave  deed  makes  no  hero ; 
Tell  me  what  he  since  hath  been !" 

"Still  a  brave  and  generous  manhood, 
Still  an  honor  without  stain, 
In  the  prison  of  the  Kaiser, 
By  the  barricades  of  Seine. 

"But  deem  not  helm  and  harness 
The  sign  of  valor  true ; 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 
Than  battle  ever  knew. 
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"Wouldst  know  him  now?  Behold  him, 
The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 
The  idiot  clay  a  mind. 

"Walking  his  round  of  duty 
Serenely  day  by  day, 
With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  labor 
And  children's  heart  of  play. 

"True  as  the  knights  of  story, 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  peers, 
Brave  in  his  calm  endurance 
As  they  in  tilt  of  spears. 

"As  waves  in  stillest  waters, 
As  stars  in  noonday  skies, 
All  that  wakes  to  noble  action 
In  his  noon  of  calmness  lies. 

"Wherever  outraged  Nature 
Asks  word  or  action  brave, 
Wherever  struggles  labor, 
Wherever  groans  a  slave, — 

"Wherever  rise  the  peoples, 
Wherever  sinks  a  throne, 
The  throbbing  heart  of  Freedom  finds 
An  answer  in  his  own. 

"Knight  of  a  better  era, 
Without  reproach  or  fear! 
Said  I  not  well  that  Bayards 
And  Sidneys  still  are  here?" 
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Leader  of  armies,  Israel's  God, 

Thy  soldier's  fight  is  won ! 
Master,  whose  lowly  path  he  trod, 

Thy  servant's  work  is  done! 

No  voice  is  heard  from  Sinai's  steep 
Our  wandering  feet  to  guide; 

From  Horeb's  rock  no  waters  leap ; 
No  Jordan's  waves  divide; 

No  prophet  cleaves  our  western  sky 

On  wheels  of  whirling  fire ; 
No  shepherds  hear  the  song  on  high 

Of  heaven's  angelic  choir: 

Still  here  as  to  the  patriarch's  tent 

God's  angel  comes  a  guest; 
He  comes  on  heaven's  high  errand  sent, 

In  earth's  poor  raiment  drest. 
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We  see  no  halo  round  his  brow 

Till  love  its  own  recalls, 
And,  like  a  leaf  that  quits  the  bough, 

The  mortal  vesture  falls. 

In  autumn's  chill  declining  day, 
Ere  winter's  killing  frost, 

The  message  came;  so  passed  away 
The  friend  our  earth  has  lost. 

Still,  Father,  in  thy  love  we  trust ; 

Forgive  us  if  we  mourn 
The  saddening  hour  that  laid  in  dust 

His  robe  of  flesh  outworn. 


How  long  the  wreck-strewn  journey  seems 

To  reach  the  far-off  past 
That  woke  his  youth  from  peaceful  dreams 

With  Freedom's  trumpet-blast! 

Along  her  classic  hillsides  rung 

The  Paynim's  battle-cry, 
And  like  a  red-cross  knight  he  sprung 

For  her  to  live  or  die. 

No  trustier  servant  claimed  the  wreath 

For  Sparta's  bravest  son; 
No  truer  soldier  sleeps  beneath 

The  mound  of  Marathon ; 

Yet  not  for  him  the  warrior's  grave 
In  front  of  angry  foes ; 
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To  lift,  to  shield,  to  help,  to  save, 
The  holier  task  he  chose. 

He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind, 

And  lo !  the  veil  withdrawn, 
As  o'er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 

He  led  the  light  of  dawn. 

He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll 

No  traveller's  foot  has  found, 
But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 

Untracked  by  sight  or  sound. 

What  prayers  have  reached  the  sapphire  throne, 

By  silent  fingers  spelt, 
For  him  who  first  through  depths  unknown 

His  doubtful  pathway  felt, 

Who  sought  the  slumbering  sense  that  lay 

Close  shut  with  bolt  and  bar, 
And  showed  awakening  thought  the  ray 

Of  reason's  morning  star ! 

Where'er  he  moved,  his  shadowy  form 

The  sightless  orbs  would  seek, 
And  smiles  of  welcome  light  and  warm 

The  lips  that  could  not  speak. 

No  labored  line,  no  sculptor's  art, 

Such  hallowed  memory  needs; 
His  tablet  is  the  human  heart, 

His  record  loving  deeds. 
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in 

The  rest  that  earth  denied  is  thine, — 

Oh,  is  it  rest?  we  ask, 
Or,  traced  by  knowledge  more  divine, 

Some  truer,  nobler  task? 

Had  but  those  boundless  fields  of  blue 
One  darkened  sphere  like  this; 

But  what  has  heaven  for  thee  to  do 
In  realms  of  perfect  bliss? 

No  cloud  to  lift,  no  mind  to  clear, 
No  rugged  path  to  smooth, 

No  struggling  soul  to  help  and  cheer, 
No  mortal  grief  to  soothe ! 

Enough ;  is  there  a  wealth  of  love, 

No  more  we  ask  to  know ; 
The  hand  will  guide  thy  ways  above 

That  shaped  thy  task  below. 
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237,  238 

Memoir  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  199  w.,  227,  260 

Meserve,  Dr.  (President  of 
Brown  University),  5 

Miller,  Colonel  Jonathan,  7, 
8,  9,  20 

Milnes,  Monckton,  136 

Missolonghi,  9 

Mole,  American,  251.  See 
also  JEgina,  port  of. 

Moore,  Tom,  136 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  59 

Moulton,  Maria,  110,  111, 
232,  238 

Murray,  Hamilton,  118 

Mussey,  Dr.,  88,  89 


Mahmoud  II,  10,  11 

Mann,  Horace,  4,  12  n.,  18,  I 
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Napoli   di    Romania    (Nau- 

plia),  22,  52 
National  Kansas  Committee, 
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Neal,  R.  M.,  162  n.,  164 
New    England   Asylum   for 

the     Blind,     57;      Dr. 

Howe  enlisted  for,  58. 

See  also  Institution  for 

the  Blind  and  Perkins 

Institution. 
New  England  Emigrant  Aid 

Company,  208 
New  England  Magazine,  75 
New      York      School      for 

Feeble-minded,   176 
Newport,  183,  186 
Nightingale,   Florence,   144, 

145,  146,  147 


Otis,   Mrs.    Harrison   Gray, 
76 


Paddock,    Mary,    111,   237, 

238 
Parker,  Theodore,  126,  129, 

140,  192,  194,  197,  215 
Parnassus,  47 
Parsons,  Theophilus,  162  n., 

164 
Peabody,  Elizabeth,  74,  75 
Pearl    Street,   establishment 

of    Institution    for    the 

Blind  in,  77 
Perkins      Institution      (and 

Massachusetts       School 

for  the   Blind),   77-87, 

92;     removal     to     Mt. 

Washington  House,  109 ; 

121,      123,     134,      148, 

181,  227,  228,  229,  230, 


231-241,  243,  255,  261, 
263 

Perkins,  Colonel  Thomas 
Handasyd,  77 

Phanariots,  11 

Philhellenes,  6 

Philhellenic  Committee,  re- 
lief activities  of,  27; 
Howe's  American  cru- 
sade for  funds  for,  33- 
36;  relief  work  at 
iEgina,  36  et  seq. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  192,  247 

Polish  Revolution,  58,  59,  74 

Polish-American  Committee, 
59,  60  ff .,  67,  68 

Prison  Discipline  Society, 
165 

Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  165 


Reeves,  Thomas,  111 
Reminiscences,  134,  135 
Richards,  Alice,  255,  262 
Richards,  Henry,  254  n. 
Richards,    James    B.,    173 
Richards,  Laura  E.,  106  n., 

251,  254,  254  n. 
Rives,   William   Cabell,   64, 

65,  66 
Rogers,  Samuel,  135 
Russ,  Dr.  John  D.,  33,  46, 

47 
Russell,  George,  125 


Samana  Bay  Company,  257, 

258,  259 
Sampson,  William,  53,  56 
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Sanborn,  F.  B.,  148  n.,  193, 

247 

Sanford,  E.  C,  98 

Sanitary  Commission,  223, 
235,  243,  247 

Santo  Domingo,  256,  258 

Saturday   Club,  245,  246 

Scott,  General  Winfield,  222 

Sewall,  Dr.,  85 

Smith,  John  W.,  Ill,  267 

Smith,  Sydney,  135,   136 

Spain,  Howe's  desire  to 
visit,  130-131 

Stearns,  Frank,  247 

Stepping   Westward,    124  n. 

Stillman,  W.  J.,  207 

Story,  William,  182 

Story,  Mrs.  William,  182 

Suliotes,  10,  16 

Sumner,  Charles,  18,  125, 
127,  129,  132,  134,  137, 
141,  142,  165,  172,  186, 
187,  192,  195,200,201, 
202,  203,  206,  209,  245, 
256 


Tennessee  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  266 

The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  225 

The  Commonwealth,  185, 
199,  200,  225 

The  Cretan,  251 

The  Cretan  Refugees  and 
Their  American  Help- 
ers, 251 

The  Early  Years  of  the 
Saturday  Club,  245 


"The  Hero,"  17,  269-272 
"The     Writings    of    Laura 

Bridgman,"    98 
Thermopylae,  46-47 
Thoreau,   Henry   David,   6, 

226 


Underground  Railway,  179 
Urquhart,  David,  50 


Vigilance    Committee,    193, 
194,  196,  197 


Wade,  Benjamin,  256 
Wales,  Thomas,   124 
Ward,     Annie,     134,     135, 

143  n. 
Ward,  Julia,   134.  See  also 

Howe,  Julia  Ward. 
Ward,     Louisa,     134,     138, 

143%. 
Ward,  Samuel,  134 
Washington  Heights,  236 
Washingtonia     (Hexamilia), 

47,  49,  51 
Webster,  Daniel,  196 
When    I    Was    Your    Age, 

124  n. 
Whipple,  E.  W.,  245 
White,  Andrew  D.,  212,  256 
Whittier,    John    Greenleaf, 

6,  18,  71,  196 


Ypsilanti,  Prince  Alexander, 
11,21 
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